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FOREWORD 


Mrs. Desai’s studies of the changing position of 
women in India in various historical epochs impresses 
me as a remarkably systematic, well-balanced, and 
informative study of a fundamental problem for the 
modern era; the relation of the position of women to 
the economic-socio-cultural situation in which she 
finds herself. The study shows an excellent aware¬ 
ness of the complex inter-relations between the deep 
currents of the process of tradition in India and the 
extraordinary energy and skill with which ideas from 
the West have been tested and either assimilated or 
rejected. It will in this way help the student of the 
relations of India to the West; it will aid materially in 
understanding the very nature of the flow of such 
influences. The book, moreover, has extraordinary 
vitality. The author has thrown herself into the 
problem with great energy and tremendous devotion, 
and the result is that the great leaders of the past and 
present periods stand out in gigantic form, with all of 
their deepest implications for today’s problems. 

I believe that any reader who is interested either 
in the position of women or in the problems of mo¬ 
dern India will find this book most clarifying and 
helpful. 


GARDNER MURPHY 
Director of Research, 
The Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas, U.S.A. 



INTRODUCTION 


Smt. Neera Desai’s thesis on ‘Woman in Modern 
India’ is, perhaps, one of the most comprehensive 
books on the Indian women. Covering a wide range 
from the Vedic period she brings the story up to mo¬ 
dern times. In the 11 chapters which comprise the 
book, she has traced the story of the Indian women 
in their many facets from the earliest times to the pre¬ 
sent. It is a very commendable effort and I cannot 
but pay my deep tribute to one who has, with great 
devotion and tremendous labour, unfolded this gigan¬ 
tic story. As she confesses in the opening chapter, 
India is one of those few countries of the world that 
has a living past. In fact, the Indian civilization is 
unique for its uninterrupted character. Though it 
has come under many influences and been moved by 
many heavy impacts, essentially the thread seems to 
have run with no break. That is the wonder and 
romance of the Indian evolution. 

The book, is perhaps, one of the very few in 
recent times and specially written by a woman who 
has devoted herself to this very big task. I am sure 
that not only the Indian women but all students of 
Indian social movements will feel a great sense of 
gratitude to Smt. Neera Desai for having undertaken 
a venture of this magnitude. Though each chapter 
has necessarily to be brief and therefore only draws 
the main outlines of the story, it is nevertheless an 
almost complete map of a great social movement 
which has more than national importance and inter¬ 
est. This book should stimulate the writer herself as 
well as others to take each chapter and make it into 
a fascinating narrative. Because there is so much of 
human interest and historical significance in each of 
the phases described in every chapter. 
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There is one great regret that I feel, however, 
that while so much historical material has been com¬ 
piled and the narrative is unfolded in the context of 
this history, the approach, the slant and the empha¬ 
sis is very “feminist”. Feminism, as known in the 
West, has never really been a feature of the national 
evolution of this country. There has never really 
been any occasion nor need for that type of a wave 
to sweep this country or its womanhood. In truth 
feminism hardly seems to fit into a historical context 
like the one which Smt. Desai has compiled. That is 
what makes it even more regretable. Feminism like 
all ‘isms’ tends to isolate and spotlight one particular 
phase or feature and thereby rather distort the larg¬ 
er perspective. It may be useful in any propaganda 
literature but hardly in a historical narrative. "Thus 
when the deterioration in the position of woman is 
described, I am afraid, it is isolated from the larger 
social picture. Because it is not merely the fall in 
the status of woman, but it is also the accentuation 
of the social divisions which beset our society at cer¬ 
tain periods. There cannot be social equilibrium and 
maintenance of harmony in any society in its larger- 
class composition and only the' women hold an infe¬ 
rior position. The fall in the position of women is 
symptomatic of other social deterioration in the body 
of a nation. Similarly when the author draws our 
attention on the many disabilities that women suffer 
from in modern India, she cannot ignore the fact that 
it is really in the larger context of a society which 
still has many ugly general features, economic as well 
as social. Progress necessarily cannot be only on one 
front. When the many existing social and economic 
distinctions begin to narrow down, the place of wo¬ 
men-will also fall in its rightful place. It is not merely 
the women who are kept backward through illiteracy, 
ignorance, lack of opportunities and economic and so¬ 
cial amenities, but it is the large masses of people, 
men and women, who share these disabilities. When 
society rights itself, it must necessarily cover the 
women also. That is why it is enormously important 
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that not merely political clauses in our Constitution 
are defended, but also the social directives which form 
an important part of that Constitution are implemen¬ 
ted. 


Whilst the impact of the West and its new politi¬ 
cal thought did make very great impact on Indian 
thinking, opening up wider horizons and which ne¬ 
cessarily must have extended to the sphere of women, 
there is an obvious omission when no reference is 
made to the strange fact that all this liberalism of the 
West did not succeed in entirely breaking down the 
prejudice against women. Particularly in Britain, the 
women had to wage a regular war to win equal rights. 
In fact the British women won their franchise almost 
at the same time as the Indian women got theirs 
without any such battle. The history of the women 
in Christian countries, particularly of the West, from 
the time of St. Paul, reveals mountains of prejudice 
against women functioning in all fields along with 
men. Compared with that, undoubtedly India has got 
a much more liberal and happier tradition on the 
whole in spite of certain bad periods that it went 
through. 

A great handicap in compiling a thesis is that it 
depends almost entirely on records, books, in short 
the written word, and not on actual experiences. This 
necessarily affects the author’s assessing of several 
factors. For instance is the reference to the All India 
Women’s Conference that it has not been a mass or¬ 
ganisation. Dealing with the problems and issues 
that it did, it could not in the very nature of it become 
a mass organisation. Because these problems and is¬ 
sues affected only certain classes of women. The very 
radical changes in the aims and objects of the All 
India Women’s Conference after 1947 are vital and 
have a historical importance and in a way hold the 
clue to the real nature of the Indian women’s move¬ 
ment which has not and never can have a feminist 
character. It is a pity that this fact has been omitted 
in the thesis. 
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The book will nevertheless be, I am sure, welcom¬ 
ed by all sections and find an abiding place in the so¬ 
cial literature in this country. I hope the author will, 
with this very auspicious beginning, move on to more 
studies of this type and contribute to the building up 
of a social thesis to interpret the many changes we are 
going through. 


KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA. 



PREFACE 


“Woman in Modern India” attempts to deal with 
a problem which has acquired tremendous signifi¬ 
cance in India after Independence. With the achieve¬ 
ment of freedom, a very comprehensive stock-taking 
of the social problems and social forces extant in In¬ 
dian Society has become a vital and urgent necessity. 

Indian society experienced a qualitative jolt 
under the impact of the British Rule. Along with the 
changes in the general life of the people, decisive 
transformation in the life of the Indian woman also 
resulted. In fact, in the centuries’ old history of the 
life of Indian woman, the British impact inaugurated 
a strikingly new phase of existence. Even after Inde¬ 
pendence the currents engendered during the British 
period continue to operate. Though the hurdle in the 
form of foreign rule has been removed, the Indian 
woman has not still achieved complete freedom. 

On one side, the old fossilized, oppressive institu¬ 
tional and ideological legacy which works as a dead¬ 
weight has to be swept aside; on the other, general 
poverty, lack of economic opportunity, illiteracy and 
absence of cultural amenities, handicap the overwhel¬ 
ming section of women from enjoying even some of 
the rights granted under the Constitution of Free 
India. Further she has to fight the new reaction 
which has been emerging under the cloak of Science. 
The problem of choice is posed before woman in the 
form of 'Home or Career’—a problem ably discussed 
by Alva Myrdal and Viola Klien in their recent work 
“Woman’s Two Roles — Home and Work”. This new 
pattern of reaction ushered in by sections of the rul¬ 
ing group creates a number of crucial problems for 
her. The modern Indian woman stands at the cross¬ 
roads. She has to fight the deadweight of the old so¬ 
ciety and also combat the reactionary forces of the 
newly emerging social order. She has to create con- 
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ditions for the full exercise of rights and facilities 
which have been granted to her. She has also to lo¬ 
cate and ally with the progressive forces, which would 
assist her in this struggle. She has further to join 
hands with those social forces which aim at creating 
a socio-economic order where not merely the present 
‘De Jure’ rights are turned into ‘De Facto’ rights, bu* 
also where the fullest expression of her personality as 
a human being could be realized. 

Thus to my mind, a proper all-sided and causally 
connected understanding of her past and present sta¬ 
tus and position is indispensable for every Indian wo¬ 
man. The present book is a modest effort in this 
direction. 

Such an endeavour is not possible without direct 
or indirect inspiration from many sources. 

The rousing works of Mary Woolsthecraft, John 
Stuart Mill, Beatrice Webb, Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Schmaulhausen, and that of Ethel Mannin have con¬ 
siderably influenced my outlook. I am also deeply 
stimulated by the works of Viola Klein, Ray Strachey, 
Aiwa Myrdal, George Seward, Folsom as well as si¬ 
milar other scholars and champions of women's 
cause. t 

Further, the stirring words of the great crusa¬ 
ders of India from Raja Ram Mohan Roy upto Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi and the other later liberal, socialist and 
Marxist thinkers have also assisted me to analyse and 
realise the depth and complexity of the problems con¬ 
fronted by the Indian woman 

I am aware that a number of books and studies 
have been published on the subject. These works, va¬ 
luable in themselves, are however to my mind limited 
in scope. They either deal only with the position of 
woman living in a particular historical phase or they 
discuss only some aspects of her status. 

The present work is a modest effort to give a 
composite picture of the life of the Indian woman. It 
also attempts to indicate the nature of problems which 
she is confronted with after Independence. 
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I am particularly thankful to Dr. K. M. Kapadia, 
Reader in the Department of Sociology, University of 
Bombay, under whose guidance this study emerged 
in the initial stages as a research thesis. I am also 
grateful to a number of women workers and institu¬ 
tions who were kind enough to provide me with the 
material as well as the information which they pos¬ 
sessed pertaining to the subject. I also cannot forget 
the co-operation extended to me by the library staff 
of the Bombay University. 

I cannot but express my deep sense of gratitude 
to the great scholar, Dr. Gardner Murphy, who read 
the manuscript and has written a foreword to this 
work. 

I consider myself particularly happy in securing 
a critical introduction from Smt. Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhyaya, the veteran fighter for national liberation 
struggle in general and for the struggle for women's 
emancipation in particular. 

I should not forget the warm co-operation which 
Sjt. Maneharlal Vora of the Vora Publishing Co. Pvt. 
Ltd. extended in venturing to publish a book of an 
unknown author. 

I will feel my effort rewarded if the book contri¬ 
butes, even to some extent to the freedom struggle of 
the Indian woman which has entered a new and com¬ 
plex phase. 


NEERA DESAI. 
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CHAPTER I 


POSITION OF WOMAN IN PRE-BRITISH INDIA 
Introduction 

As we begin to unroll the scroll of Indian 
history, we notice that Indian society compared to 
other societies, has a very long past. Nearly all 
other civlizations of the ancient world were unable 
to stand the onslaught of time. They lie buried in 
the earth with their ruined cities. Indian civilization 
continues its existence in spite of vicissitudes. 

Not only has India a living past, but in this long 
process of time people of India have come into con¬ 
tact with varieties of tribes, races, and cultures 
which lend a peculiar fascination to its study. As 
might be expected, Indian society did not remain 
static during this period. In different phases of its 
existence, it experienced changes in social organiza¬ 
tion, in social relations between its various com¬ 
ponent parts and also in ideology. The status of 
woman as a vital aspect of Indian society, also reflect¬ 
ed similar changes. 

As it is correctly said, the position of woman in 
any society is a significant pointer to the level of 
culture of that society. In our study of the past also 
we will find that position of woman has been affect¬ 
ed by progressive or reactionary trend which pre¬ 
vailed in the society. When the former held ascen¬ 
dency, woman’s position improved, her status eleva¬ 
ted, her subjection diminished and her rights extend¬ 
ed. However, the study will reveal that on the 
whole the forces of reaction held sway and the posi¬ 
tion of Indian woman increasingly deteriorated 
during the pre-British period. During this phase, 
woman sometimes is considered a goddess and at 
other times a slave but never a human being with a 
personality. 

W l 
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In order to properly grasp the problems of the 
Indian woman which emerged in the British phase 
and also to comprehend the tasks confronting the 
modern woman, it is essential to study her position 
in ancient Indian society. 

Really speaking, our study should begin with 
the life in times of Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa. But 
as history is the study of human past from written 
sources and as the script prevailing in the Indus 
Valley Civilization still remains undeciphered, we 
will began with the Vedic period. 

Further even though the study of Indian history 
has attracted the attention of innumerable scholars, 
unfortunately there is no unanimity among them 
with regard to the chronology of its various phases. 
As we are only interested in studying general trend of 
the development of woman’s status we will not. enter 
into the controversy. 

There is no doubt, however, to accept the conti¬ 
nuity of Vedic traditions till the rise of Buddhism. 
The Dharmasutras reveal the process of change in 
the life of the Aryans that took place during a long 
period and Manu Samhita depicts the pattern of life 
which emerged became more or less fixed and was 
further conceived as the ideal for the Aryans. The 
Mahabharata. it must be noted, also indicates this 
process of change. Other Smruti writers contributed 
towards idealizing and giving fixity to the pattern. 
Buddhism, historically emerged as a powerful social 
revolt against the earlier Aryan pattern of society 
sought to be made immutable and eternal by law¬ 
givers at an earlier stage. But the brave effort of the 
Buddha had a limited and short lived victory. This 
temporary progressive phase was followed by the re¬ 
actionary orthodox traditions described in law books 
and the Puranas. The genius of Shankaracharya 
gave a final seal to the orthodox pattern. During 
this phase the social life though remaining basically 
frozen became more and more decadent. There 
were number of reasons for such phenomenon, one of 
them being the advent of Islam. However, even in 
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this dark phase also, the Bhaktas, the great human¬ 
ists who initiated numerous Bhakti movements en¬ 
deavoured to democratize the social relations includ¬ 
ing the woman’s status but since no fundamental 
change occurred in the very foundations of social 
structure their influence too was temporary and 
limited. Hence the deteriorated traditional orthodox 
attitude towards woman continued till the advent 
of the British in India. 

We wall now give a brief picture of the status of 
•woman in different phases of the pre-British period. 

The Position of Woman in the Vedic Society 

The Vedic society was a patriarchal one, and 
hence father was the head of the family. 1 All efforts 
were therefore made to secure the birth of a son. The 
birth of a daughter was looked upon with disfavour. 2 

In spite of the attitude of indifference towards 
the female child and marked partiality for the male 
child, once born, the daughter was, it is very pro¬ 
bable, entitled to all the privileges given to a son. In 
the matter of education the daughter was not distin¬ 
guished from the son. No less than twenty women 
were among the composers of the Rig Vedic hymns. 
Gargi and Atreyi were the leading philosophers of 
the times. We also find a class of women known as 
Brahmavadinis,” who continued their studies even for 
the whole lifetime. 

It is to be noted that as the society was just 
evolving from a primitive stage and stood at the 
lower level of economic development, the nature and 
form of property during that period are still not quite 
clear. But stray reference to gifts given to wife are 
made and also to the right of a brotherless daughter 
to property is established by Yaskacharya in 
Nirukta. 4 

In the matter of religious life, which was all im¬ 
portant and vejry absorbing aspect of the daily life of 
the people during this period, we are definitely infor¬ 
med that women actively participated in it. 6 The 
Sama hymns were chanted by women. If the hus- 
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band had gone on a journey, the wife was required 
to perform the sacrifices. Further, there are special 
sacrifices like Seetayagna, Rudrabali and Rudra 
yaga which were exclusively performed by women. 

As regards the other aspects of woman’s life, we 
are told that she used to move about freely in the 
public. There are references, in the Yedic texts, of 
women attending fairs, festivals, and meetings. The 
great popularity of the institution of “Samanas”, an 
universal festival in which women participated, 
reveals that women enjoyed freedom of movement 
with men. 8 

Even in the matter of selecting the partner, she 
seemed to exercise a good deal of influence. Mar¬ 
riages were entered into when girls were mature and 
evidently they must have been done with their con¬ 
sent. Evidences of previous courtship are well 
known. 7 There are also references to marriages 
which were of gandharva form in which one’s choice 
played an important part. 8 

Moreover, a widow was allowed to contract a 
second marriage.’ The Atharvaveda alludes to the al¬ 
ready remarried widows who, in consequence of their 
remarriage, obtained the flattering style of puner- 
bhu—re-born, rejuvenated. 10 

The practice of attaching a widow to a relative 
with a view to beget a son for the deceased, viz., 
Niyoga, was also known to the Vedic Aryans. Accord¬ 
ing to S. C. Sarkar, in the Vedic society, Niyoga was 
not resorted to with the limited objective of getting 
a son, “but love, progeny and property generally; it is 
obvious that the main concern in this rite is a normal 
re-marriage of the widow, who oftener than not must 
have had borne sons already.”" 

On the whole, in this period, within the frame¬ 
work of the patriarchal society the position of woman, 
was high. 


Post-Vedic Society • 

Regarding the first phase in the post-Vedic so¬ 
ciety, we cannot adequately describe the whole pro- 
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cess of change since Manu Samhita and Mahabha- 
rata, the main available reference sources, were not 
the works of one writer written at one time. They 
were, more or less, the works of a school and spread 
over centuries. One fact is, however, obvious that 
the society had already experienced a change in the 
direction of rigidification. 

Manu invests the Brahmins with new privileges. 
He deprecates the Shudras and women and concedes 
to them an inferior status. He thus lays down a 
theoretical basis for the social and legal subordina¬ 
tion of women. This theoretical degradation of 
women got strengthened ideologically when in the 
Bhagvadgita the new path of Bhakti was shown to be 
the way for liberation to the Vaishya, the Shudra and 
woman. 


Marriage 

According to the Hindu sages, there are eight 
forms of marriage. The first four are “Dharmya” 
i.e., religiously sanctioned marriages.’ 2 The idea be¬ 
hind them is the gift of the daughter by the father 
to a selected person. In other words it means the 
transfer of his domination over his daughter to that 
of another person selected and thought worthy of. 

In the period of the Epics, Swayamvara form of 
marriage, i.e., marriage based on free selection of the 
husband by a woman, was popular among the royal 
families as evidenced in the case of Sita, Draupadi, 
Damayanti and others. But here the scope of selec¬ 
tion was limited by the fact that the girl was married 
to one of those few invitees who could successfully 
perform the feat declared as the bait of marriage. 
Only, it seems, the girl would refuse, as Draupadi 
refused Kama, any person whom she did not like to 
participate in the feat. This form was thought 
appropriate only for the Kshtriya. 

The scope of selection was narrowed down not 
only by giving religious sanction to the marriage but 
also by reducing the age at which marriage should 
take place to be a Dharmya marriage. « 
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The lawgivers first emphasised that pre-puberty 
marriages are the ideal marriages. After establishing 
that, they fixed the age when the girl is supposed to 
reach puberty. Thus the age of marriage for the girl 
very much depended upon what the lawgivers consi¬ 
dered the age at puberty. As observed by P. V. 
Kane, “about the beginning of the Christian era, it 
did not matter at all if a girl was married a few 
months or a few years after puberty.” 13 

Even a rationalist like Kautilya in his Artha- 
shastra interpretes the age of twelve years as that of 
maturity for the girl. 1 * 

The Manava Code prescribes that the wile should 
tender implicit obedience to her husband even though 
he be devoid of virture, seeks pleasure outside home 
or beats her. The functions of wife as described by 
Manu are as follows : 

“Let the (husband employ his wife) in the col¬ 
lection of and expenditure of his wealth, in keeping 
(everything) clean in (the fulfilment of ) religious 
duties, in the preparation of his food, and in looking 
after his household utensils.” 13 

But her fidelity was not to cease on the death of 
her husband. Therefore, Manu says, “A virtuous 
(Sadhvi) wife who after the death of her husband 
constantly remains chaste, reaches heaven, though 
she has no son, just like those chaste men.” 13 

The Manava Code attributes all wicked things to 
the widow who remarries and, further, ordains that a 
person marrying a widow should be excluded from 
the Shradha ceremony (the most vital ceremony in 
the life of the Hindus) along with the carrier of dead 
bodies. 1 ' This reveals how unbearable the life of a 
remarried couple must have been. Manu however 
permits the remarriage of a widow whose marriage 
has not been consummated. 19 Kautilya is however 
liberal and permits the remarriage to a childless 
widow 19 The widely prevalent practice of the Niyoga 
of the Yedic times is disapproved by Manu. 

The story of Mahabharat is a clear illustration of 
the custom of levirite. Bhisma’s refusal to Satyavati 
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who asked him to beget children is not based on the 
ground that it is immoral, but because his action 
would involve the infringement of his vow of 
celibacy* 

Though it is true that Manu Samhita and Artha- 
shastra do not refer to the custom of Sati, three in¬ 
stances of Sati are recorded in Ramayana and one 
solitary instance in Mahabharata. This does not 
mean that the practice was widely prevalent; it only 
signified that in latter stages the trend had started. 

While on the one hand woman was thus asked 
to be loyal to her husband, the latter was allowed to 
have more than one wife as the very concept of 
“Anuloma” marriage postulated hypergamy. Man 
was likewise asked to take another wife after the 
death of his first wife as he required a partner for the 
performance of sacrifice. 

Only in Kautilya we find that conditions for 
divorce are mentioned. He however permits it 
only in the cases where marriages have taken place 
in the unapproved forms. 21 Even a simple ground of 
mutual hatred can be the basis for divorce. He 
allows separation under certain conditions in the ap¬ 
proved forms of marriage. Further, if the husband is 
unable to perform his marital duties, the wife can 
remarry. 

Manu on the contrary disfavours divorce. But 
even he prescribes definite periods of waiting 
after which perhaps she has freedom of action. He, 
no doubt, lays down that if the maintenance is provi¬ 
ded, such an action is not valid. Jayaswal comments 
on this clause thus: 4 The law was too well established 
to be ignored altogether. The Manava therefore 
gave the law, but with an effective corrolary. 22 

This dual standard of morality thus came into 
vogue and it paved way for the gradual deterioration 
of woman’s position. 

By this time the Hindu sages had formulated the 
theory of Sanskaras. As defined by Kane, “The 
Samskaras had been treated from very ancient times 
as necessary for unfolding the latent capacities of 
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man for development and as being the outward sym¬ 
bols or signs of the inner change which would fit 
human being for corporate life and they also tended to 
confer a certain status on those who underwent 
them. 5 * 

Naturally, when any person or section of the 
population is barred from the performance, his or her 
‘position in the society is low, to that extent. In the 
case of girls, it was laid down that except the mar¬ 
riage, other sanskars were to be performed without 
the Vedic Mantras. 2 * 

Therefore, except the nuptial ceremony there is 
no religious life for woman according to Manu. The 
upanayana ceremony is not permitted in case of 
girls.® This would result in indirectly terminating her 
education hence, in the elaborate chapter on student¬ 
ship in Manu Samhita and that on the End of Scien¬ 
ces in Kautilya’s Arthashastra there is no reference 
to girls’ education. 

The position of woman as regards property 
rights can be inferred from Manu’s attitude in the 
matter. He says, “A wife, a son and a slave — these 
three are declared to have no property. The wealth 
which they earn is (acquired) of him to whom thev 
belong.”" 

Kautilya, however, continues to recognise the 
prior claim of a brotherless daughter." But Manu 
gives the daughter only the right of marriage expen¬ 
ses.” Even according to Manu also the daughter’s son 
gets greater importance if the son is non-existent. 

The wife has only the right over streedhan 
which is defined by Manu as what was given to her 
before the nuptial fire in bridal procession in token 
of love and which she has received from brother, mo¬ 
ther, father or husband." 

The chaste widow can inherit the property of her 
husband but the remarried widow according to Kau¬ 
tilya keeps it only as the protector of the minors. 
Manu however debars the unchaste widow from any 
right to property. 

As to the freedom enjoyed by woman in this 
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phase of life, Kautilya does not permit woman to 
move alone and see spectacles* Manu advocates 
only domestic duties for her. 

Much contradictory evidence is found regarding 
the degree of freedom enjoyed by woman in the pe¬ 
riod of the Epic." According to Miss Dharma, Gosha 
(veil) system was prevalent in the Ramayana pe¬ 
riod.” The minute description of Zannanas (refer¬ 
ence to the employment of female servants and such 
other items) suggests that the tendency among the 
royal families to keep woman in seclusion must have 
started during that period. Valmiki remarks that in 
times of distress, war, swayamwara, sacrificial cere¬ 
mony and marriage festival, women are permitted to 
move freely.” Indirectly their movement at other 
times was restricted. 

Thus the freedom of movement which women 
enjoyed during the Vedic period was steadily and in¬ 
creasingly suppressed. 

This study of the position of woman may be 
concluded with a reference to the reflections which the 
writers of the period made in respect to woman’s cha¬ 
racter. The contradictory statements about glorify¬ 
ing and condemning women are to be found. How¬ 
ever, on the whole, they depreciate them. 

Manu observes, “It is the nature of women in 
this world to cause the seduction of man, for which 
reason the wise are never unguarded in the company 
of a female. A female indeed is able to drive from 
the right path in this life not a fool, but even a sage 
and can lead him in subjection to desire or to 
wrath.”” No amount of protection is able to save her 
from destruction because by nature she is heartless 
and of ficklessness of temper.” 

To sum up, Manu prepares a mental outlook for 
the future subordination of women. The steady low¬ 
ering down of the age of marriage, the prohibition of 
remarriage and the increasing curtailment of her free 
life inevitably prepared the commentators to forge 
rigid chains for her subjection. That is why we have 
referred to this period as the formative period of 
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women’s subordination. The first step was taken; 
it was left to the writers of the second period to take 
the second and the last step in that direction. It must 
have been clear that Kautilya represents a progres¬ 
sive view and often differs with the pattern that was 
slowly evolving. The second important force which 
tried to deviate from the pattern was that of 
Buddhism. 


Woman in Buddhist Society 

Buddhism rose as a protest against the steadily 
rigidifying Brahmanism. In the post-Vedic period 
the dominance of rituals increasingly grew, thereby 
giving indomitable power to the Brahmins. Bud¬ 
dhism emphasised the superfluity of any intermedi¬ 
ary between God and man and further opened the 
portals of religion to all human beings without any 
distinction. The spread of Buddhism, was mainly res¬ 
tricted to the eastern zones of India in the first phase 
of its advance, but during the first centuries of the 
Christian era, its influence had considerably extended 
to other zones of the country also. 

Buddhism, is in its essence, a religion of self¬ 
culture and self-restraint. One who is able to deve¬ 
lop these two qualities, whether man or woman, can 
have access to Nirvana. Hence if a woman is able 
to achieve this she also is entitled to attain Nirvana. 
Thus after a long period, since the dissolution of the 
Vedic society, the doors of religion were once again 
opened to woman and her right to salvation pro¬ 
claimed. Only six years after the establishment of 
the Buddhist Order, women were admitted to it.” 

Though woman, according to Buddhism, can 
reach the highest state, she is however considered 
inferior in status to a male Bhikkhu." In spite of this 
distinction in the status of the Bhikkhu and that of 
the Bhikkhuni, Buddhism brought great freedom and 
equality for women in the sphere of religion, till now 
a closed circle for the elite. Now any woman could en¬ 
ter it. Even the prostitutes were admitted in the Bud¬ 
dhist Order and, therefore, Amrapali decided to join 
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the Order rather than live the life of a courtesan of 
the whole city. 

It is difficult to conjecture the main reasons which 
prompted women to join the Order. B. C. Law thinks 
that it might be either due to the influence of Bud¬ 
dha’s Dharma or it might be an easier method to 
escape the sufferings to which women were condemn¬ 
ed in the Hindu society." 

As far as lay women were concerned, their lot was 
also not bad when Buddhism was dominant in India. 
There are references which show that the birth of a 
daughter was not regarded a calamity." The educa¬ 
tion of women was also well looked after. The reli¬ 
gious harangues of Sakka and the philosophical dis¬ 
cussions of Khema and Dhammadinny reveal what 
high intellectual capacities women can manifest when 
given freedom and opportunity for development. 

The age of marriage is generally believed to be 
between sixteen and twenty." The relation of the 
husband and wife is that of mutual respect though 
the status of the former is superior. If the unmar¬ 
ried daughter wishes to join the Order, the consent of 
both parents is necessary. This is a very significant 
right given to the mother who now gets a privilege 
to opine on the most vital matter in the life of her 
daughter. The right of divorce was given under cer¬ 
tain conditions. 

The presence or sight of a widow was not re¬ 
garded as inauspicious. Though only one instance of 
widow remarriage has been recorded, this might be 
due possibly to the fact that widows used to join 
the Order and so had no need to remarry . 41 

Summing up, it can be said that in the initial 
stages when corruption had not crept in the religi¬ 
ous world of Buddhism, it worked as a powerful de¬ 
mocratic force against the narrow outlook of the 
Brahmanic culture pattern that was slowly emerg¬ 
ing. The right of admission to the religious order 
generated self confidence among women. “With the 
growing perception that their life was worth as an 
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■end in itself there was liberated a spirit of independ- 
ence in women and for women.”" 

Position of Woman in the Puranic Hindu Society 

In the second period, the pattern got easily stabi¬ 
lised and all attempts were made to make it 
sacrosanct. 

The Puranas were composed, it is believed, for 
securing the recognition of the Brahmins as the high- 
est caste group carrying with them supreme autho¬ 
rity in the pyramid of the Hindu society. The grow¬ 
ing influence of Buddhism and Jainism which dec¬ 
lared that between God and man there need not be 
any intermediary and that even a woman 
could join the religious order and become a 
nun, threatened the dominant position of the Brah¬ 
mins in the Hindu society. They, therefore, started 
the movement “to re-establish the Varnashrama Dhar- 
ma, the authority of the Vedas and moral rules among 
women, Shudras and those members of the upper 
three castes who, being influenced by the faiths other 
than Brahmanism, disregarded the Vedas and vio¬ 
lated the rules of the Varnashrama Dharma." This 
resulted in the increasing rigidification of the Hindu 
society. Whatever mobility castes possessed was 
destroyed and rigidly demarcated castes with unequal 
rights were established. The position of woman be¬ 
came more and more servile. 

During the period, the Puranic writers contended 
that the husband is god for the woman and devotion to 
him is equivalent to man’s devotion to God. She would 
derive the same benefits by worshipping her hus¬ 
band as he derives by worshipping God . 41 

Even if the husband openly lives in a place of 
disrepute and is suffering from a deadly disease the 
wife should always look upon him as God and strive 
her best to please him. This was thus an era of the 
increasing subjection of woman. This enslavement 
of her to man was by a brutal irony of life glorified as 
“Pativrata Dharma”. The transition from Kautilya 
to Puranic phase is very well described by Jayaswal: 
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“It was not the wife of the time of Kautilya who would 
bring an action for defamation or assault and become 
a defendant in the court for beating her husband. 
It was not the wife of the time of Manava who re¬ 
garded “Mutual fidelity” to be highest duty. It was 
the wife of Yajnavalkya’s age permeated to the core 
like pickle.... with the dharma of abject obedience 
and unnatural tolerance.”" 

The religious life of woman was restricted to the 
observance of some “vratas” which more or less de¬ 
manded blind faith from her. It is declared that 
“Women, Shudras and the mean twice born (Dwij 
Bandhu”) are not entitled to hear the Vedas, it is 
only for their good that the Puranas have been 
written.”*' 

From about 200 A.D. onward, pre-puberty mar¬ 
riages become quite popular and prevalent. 
The writers of those days feel that even 
if an appropriate husband is not available to a girl, 
she should marry someone or other. By 1000 A.D. 
she was considered to reach the age of puberty when 
she was only ten years old with the result that girls 
were married even when they were less old. Brahma- 
purana even advocates the age of four years as the 
proper marriageable age for a girl. 

P. V. Kane concludes that “the rule that brah- 
mana girls were to be married between 8 to 10 years 
became general from about sixth or seventh century 
and continued down tc modem times.”" When a girl 
is married at such a premature age, there cannot be 
any choice of a partner by her. Further, as the Pura¬ 
nas lay great stress on Grihasthashrama, there can¬ 
not be any freedom for girls to choose to remain un¬ 
married for the whole life. Society and religion of 
the period inexorably fixed a single life aim for her 
viz. a domestic lifelong married existence. 

Widow remarriage is prohibited during this 
period. Youan Chweng, a foreign traveller, records 
that during that period, in addition to the custom of 
marrying within the same caste, “A woman never 
contracts a second marriage.”" The lawgivers of the 
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pre-Puranic phase at least showed sympathy towards 
the child widows, for, they permitted them a second 
marriage. Not only was widow remarriage prohibit¬ 
ed during the Puranic period but the horrible prac¬ 
tice of Sati was also more and more eulogised as an 
ideal, as Angiras and Harita did. 4 * 

In the initial stage, it was recommended as se¬ 
cond alternative. But in the latter phases the Kshat- 
riya caste adopted it and turned Sati into a regular 
institution. The history of the community is crowded 
with episodes of Jauhar and Sati on a mass scale. 
Many instances of Sati are recorded in the Puranas 
also/' 1 With the emergence and spread of this cus¬ 
tom, anti-climax was reached in the deterioration of 
the position of woman and her subjection. Where 
women voluntarily practised Sati, it proved their 
boundless spirit of self-sacrifice and love for their 
husbands. Where and in overwhelming cases it was 
forced on her, it proved the existence of barbarity of 
the extant Hindu society. 

It was only in the matter of property rights that 
women were given some concessions which were 
really important. 

As we saw, Manu developed the concept of Stri- 
dhana. According to Yajnavalkya along with the 
gifts from parents, brothers and husband, “presents 
to her on her husband’s marriage to another wife 
and the rest (adya) is denominated Stridhana” 51 The 
word adya led to quite a different interpretation at 
the hands of the commentators which led to the wid¬ 
ening of the scope of Stridhana. Further Yajnavalkya 
gives her wide power over the Stridhana except when 
the husband utilizes it in the time of distress." 

As for the rights in other kinds of property, Yaj¬ 
navalkya and Vishnu are the first to recognize wife 
as the foremost heir if the person had no sons," 
though only the chaste widow is allowed to inherit. 
If the wife is deprived of her Stridhana, she gets a 
share equal to that of a son, according to 
Yajnavalkya." 

The daughter comes fifth in the scheme of in- 
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heritance. She inherits the property in the absence 
of the mother. 

To sum up, the position of woman before the 
advent of the Muslims, became worse. Child mar¬ 
riage became rampant, girls’ education tended to be 
absolutely nil and the previous practice of widow re¬ 
marriage declined. Further the custom of Sati in¬ 
creasingly became prevalent. The purdah system 
restricting woman to a secluded apartment in the re¬ 
sidential premises came in vogue among the ruling 
and upper strata of society. Polygyny also spread 
among these strata. 

Position of Woman in the Post-Puranic Phase 

The invasion of the country by the Muslims 
brought about further deterioration of the position of 
woman. Restrictions on her rights and freedom and 
her resultant hardships were aggravated. On the 
one hand, the foreign Muslim conquerors attempted 
to impose their coercive norms on the conquered 
Hindu population; on the other hand, the Hindu so¬ 
ciety itself became more and more rigid curtailing 
thereby the rights and freedom of the lower castes 
ancl women. Due to this two-fold reason, the post- 
Puranic period—the third phase of development—is 
one of the darkest periods for woman in Indian his¬ 
tory. The steady deterioration of her status conti¬ 
nued till the 19th century. 

Polygyny and the purdah were two of the most 
important social institutions of the Muslim conque¬ 
rors of India. Under the purdah system, not only 
were women required to live in a secluded apartment 
in the house but also they had to dress in an appa¬ 
rel which completely covered their body excepting 
the eyes. 

Most of the foreign travellers referred to the ab¬ 
sence of the practice of the widow remarriage in the 
Hindu society. The widow was either burnt or lived 
the life of complete self-denial. Before the Muslim 
conquest, the Brahmins had not followed the cus¬ 
tom of Sati, but after it, instances of Brahmin 
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women who practised Sati are also recorded. In 
the 15th century and after, the foreign chroniclers 
record, the Hindu widows who did not observe Sati 
were held in great dishonour. The practice of Sati 
was also extended to the southern parts of India.'*' 

The spectacle of the living widow consuming her 
body in fire was so gruesome that Ibn Batuta actually 
fainted when he witnessed one such instance. The 
widow in the case was persuaded to believe that her 
act of self-immolation was even more auspicious than 
the nuptial ceremony since it guaranteed the conti¬ 
nual association with her husband in life after death.** 

As a stricter security measure, the prohibition 
of free movement of woman was advocated and the 
purdah with its elaborate form was also installed." 
Women participating in public discussions on vital 
social or philosophical problems or in popular festi¬ 
vals became only a memory of the past. Along with 
child marriage marital infidelity on the part of-males 
became more common. Polygyny was a practice 
adopted frequently among upper classes and restric¬ 
tions on or conditions laid down as necessary for the 
second marriage were also dropped. 

Even during this darkest period when the black 
cloud of social reaction completely submerged the 
freedom of woman, a silver lining was visible. Some 
of the Mogul emperors through social reforms tried 
to relieve the hardships of women. 

For instance, as regards Sati, Akbar did not 
permit it in cases where there was the slightest dis¬ 
inclination on the part of the widow or when a young 
widow’s marriage was not consummated." 

Also some commentators attempted to improve 
the position of women. They strove to give a definite 
share of property to women. However in the total 
setting of complete subordination these meagre rights 
hardly brought any benefits to women. 

During this period two schools of law emerged 
viz. Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, the exponents of 
these schools being Vignaneshwara and Jimutava- 
hana respectively. 
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Stridhana, according to Mitakshara law, is "That 
which was given by the father, by the mother, by 
the husband or by a brother; and that which was 
presented by the maternal uncles and the rest at the 
time of wedding before the nuptial fire; and a gift on 
a second marriage or gratuity on account of super¬ 
cession (and as indicated) by the word “adya” (and 
the rest); property obtained by (i) inheritance (ii) 
purchase (iii) partition (iv) seizure (v) finding. All 
this is Stridhana according to Manu and others.® 
Thus he interprets the word “adya” of Yajnavalkya 
in a liberal manner and thus includes all property 
acquired in a legitimate manner by women. But Mi¬ 
takshara law gives limited power over the Stridhana 
and further distinctions are also made between Sau- 
dayika and other property and hence his wide inter¬ 
pretation ultimately, as Jolly describes “is neutra¬ 
lised by her want of independence.”* 

Jimutvahana, on the other hand, considers. 
“Stridhana is that property of a woman which she 
may give, sell or use independently of her husband’s, 
control.” 

As regards the other property rights, Mitakshara 
School gives right to the wife in separate property. 
She comes after the great grandson, the prior claim¬ 
ants being grandson and son while in the Dayabhaga 
the widow’s right is recognized in the joint family 
property also.® Of course, it is true that what the 
widow inherits is technically known as “Widow’s 
estate” i.e. she has only limited power of the use of 
the property and further after her death it devolves 
to the next heir from whom inherited. 

The daughter comes fifth according to both the 
schools. But the difference between the schools lies 
in the fact as to what kinds of daughters inherit. Ac¬ 
cording to Mitakshara “first let the unmarried dau¬ 
ghters take the paternal property; in their default the 
married daughters, amongst those also, first the un¬ 
provided (poor) ones and on failure from the pro¬ 
vided (wealthy) ones; all in the same predicament, 
however, take the property and divide it equally." 

W2 
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In the Dayabhaga scheme, after the unmarried 
daughter, all those married daughters who actually 
have or are likely to have male issue are given the 
property. As Jolly observes, “Barren daughters 
and those who have only brought forth female child¬ 
ren do not inherit at all.” 0 * 

Thus a definite pattern of inheritance of property 
emerged during this phase which to some extent be- 
nefitted women. 

The Hindus did not assimilate the customs like 
divorce, widow remarriage and a larger share of pro¬ 
perty for women, which governed the Muslim society. 
The Hindu society had become so static and rigidified 
that their contact with the Muslims, whose social re¬ 
lations were relatively democratic, did not prompt 
them to adopt the democratic elements of the Mus¬ 
lim society. The Hindu society continued its old pat¬ 
tern of life based on the principles and directives of 
Manu. 


Resume 

As we survey the history of pre-British Indian 
society we find that though it experienced periodic 
modifications it always retained certain fundamental 
characteristics. These persisted throughout its long 
period of existence commencing with the Vedic 
phase. We will now refer to these constant features. 

The Indian society throughout this period re¬ 
mained a patriarchal society, with father at the helm 
of all domestic and social affairs. Within the family, 
the authority of the father was sacrosanct. Also the 
family being patriarchal woman’s position was infe¬ 
rior. As time elapsed her position more and more 
deteriorated. This deterioration was reflected in the 
steady depreciation of what rights she possessed in 
the Vedic'period in educational, social, religious and 
economic spheres. The Vedic society as we saw gave 
max’mum freedom to woman at home and in society, 
though within the matrix of her basic subordination. 
After the Vedic phase ended, certain tendencies mak¬ 
ing for the deterioration of women’s position emerged 
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and became more and more aggravated. Greater 
significance was being attached to the male child 
which finally resulted in polygyny and ill-assorted 
marriages. The child marriage also became a normal 
phenomenon. Further there took place an increas¬ 
ing curtailment of her religious privileges as evi¬ 
denced by the conception of Sanskaras. Her freedom 
of movement became more and more restricted till 
in course of time she even lived for the most part 
in a secluded apartment at home and in purdah, 
hardly stirring out of the domestic premises. 

Not only were direct conscious attempts made 
to keep women in an increasing subordinate position 
but also definite customs emerged during this epoch 
which further accentuated her subjection and rob¬ 
bed her of her freedom. 

The rigid caste system with endogamy as its fun¬ 
damental feature, the practice of Niyoga which treat¬ 
ed women mainly as mere begetter of male children, 
the growing significance of the Shraddha ceremony 
signifying the importance of the male child, the de¬ 
nial of education through the exclusion of religi¬ 
ous rites like UPANAYANA, the double stand¬ 
ard of morality which not only pardoned the lapses 
of the male but sometimes even approved of them, 
severely penalising the woman for even the slightest 
deviation from the legal and moral norms, the ideal 
of ‘pativrata’ which demanded one-sided fidelity and 
marital love and duty from the woman without im¬ 
posing a counter-obligation on the part of the male, 
the sinister custom of deforming the widow through 
such compulsions as the removing of her hair and 
others so that she would look drab if not hideous and 
therefore not prove attractive to man, the branding 
of the mere presence of the widow as inauspicious, 
relegating her to the humiliating position of an un¬ 
paid lifelong domestic servant, socially shunned as a 
sight of ill-omen and excluded from all festivities and 
functions — all these contributed to the increasing 
subjection of the Indian women. With the emer- 
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gence of the most inhuman custom of sati which 
forced a widow to ascend the pyre of her deceased 
husband and consume herself in fire, the oppression 
of the Indian women reached its climax. 

All these forms of woman’s subjection and op¬ 
pression as we saw did not develop simultaneously 
but in course of the downward march of Indian so¬ 
ciety. As they emerged historically they were sys¬ 
tematised by ideologues of social reaction into a visi¬ 
ble body of principles which could not be infringed 
and the observance of which was enforced by religi¬ 
ous and secular sanctions. 

Buddhism endeavoured to improve the position 
of woman by providing her with another alternative 
of life. But it itself subsequently deteriorated losing 
slowly its democratic features. This was inevitable 
since in absence of a fundamental change in the 
society (in its very foundations) such democratic 
socio-religious movements as Buddhism could only 
be short lived. 

The Law-givers also sometimes in their own way 
made efforts to secure for women some part of in¬ 
heritance but since the demand for such concession 
was not made in the name of any democratic princi¬ 
ple, that of equality of man and woman, it could hard¬ 
ly yield stable and solid result, much less could result 
in any elevation of the general status and position of 
woman. 

One more heroic effort to remove or at least sub¬ 
stantially reduce the oppressive character of the 
Indian society and thereby also free the Indian woman 
from her subjection was made by the medieval saints. 
This attempt too proved futile in absence of any 
simultaneous fundamental change in the social struc¬ 
ture. We have devoted a special chapter to study the 
various Bhakti movements (religious in form and 
democratic in content) started by the saints, assess 
their achievements, and analyse the reasons of their 
failure. 

Dr. D. P. Mukerjee rightly describes such move- 
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merits as mirror revolutions. For a fundamental 
change in the status of woman such patchwork was 
of no use. A basic transformation of economic and 
social relations was vital.” This background was 
supplied by the British conquest. 

Basic Problems on the Eve of British Rule 

When the Indians came in vital contact with the 
British in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the position of the Indian woman had reached the 
maximum degree of deterioration. Ideologically 
woman was considered a completely inferior species, 
inferior to the male, having no significance, no per¬ 
sonality; socially she was kept in a state of utter sub¬ 
jection, denied any right, suppressed and oppressed. 
She was further branded as basically lacking an 
ethical fibre. 

The patriarchal joint family, the customs of poly¬ 
gyny and its concomitant koolinism, the purdah, the 
property structure, early marriage, self immolation 
of widows (sati) or a state of permanent widow¬ 
hood, all these contributed to the smothering of the 
free development of woman. 

Thus not only social institutions and customs 
thwarted the free growth of her personality, but the 
prevailing ideology also assigned the Indian woman 
an inferior status. She was denied independent per¬ 
sonality. Her life, as Manu says, was to be associa¬ 
ted with and subordinated to either the father, the 
husband or the son. In fact she had no personality 
of her own. She had no dreams of her own. She had 
no separate status as a member of the family or so¬ 
ciety. Her existence was taken for granted. Her 
opinion, her desires, her likes or dislikes were never 
to be considered. In short, the prevailing conception 
of woman, whether Hindu or Muslim, was basically 
feudal in character. 

This leads us to the third side of the picture, viz. 
moral. As regards her moral nature, woman was 
considered as a temptress, a being whose sole aim is 
to divert man from the right path. The daughter is 
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considered by the father as a burden to be disposed 
off as quickly as possible through her marriage. For 
her husband she is an object for having male child¬ 
ren. 

She is further regarded unfit for participation in 
social, political or religious functions of any signifi¬ 
cance. She is not even worthy of receiving educa¬ 
tion. 

We can conclude from this that she was virtually 
considered as a nonentity—a slave. Further in order 
that she may not rise in revolt against these customs, 
an institutional framework and an ideology were 
created, keeping her docile and in permanent subjec¬ 
tion. As a result of this, the Indian woman on the 
eve of the British rule had not only lost her indepen¬ 
dence but her sense and urge for freedom and consci¬ 
ousness of independent personality. As Pandita 
Ramabai describes her position at that time, “She is 
forbidden to read the sacred scriptures. She has no 
right to pronounce a single syllable out of them. To 
appeal to her uncultivated low kind of desire by 
giving her ornaments, to adorn her person and by 
giving her dainty food together with an occasional 
bow which costs nothing are the highest honours to 
which a Hindu woman is entitled. 

Naturally, in the midst of such a situation their 
only vocation was “to minister to men’s physical plea¬ 
sures and wants; they are considered incapable of 
developing any of those higher mental qualities 
which would make them more worthy of considera¬ 
tion and also more capable of playing an useful part 
in life.”" 

In order to eliminate all the obstacles in form of 
the extant institutional complex as well as the pre¬ 
vailing ideology to the achievement of freedom for 
woman, a fundamental change in the very social 
structure was necessary. The feudal society based on 
the self-sufficient village economy, the caste and the 
joint family and authoritarian ideology was absolute¬ 
ly incapable of providing room for the liberation of 
woman within its framework. A new society based 
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on new socio-economic relations and a new liberal 
democratic ideology was necessary for making woman 
conscious of her subjection, for realization of her real 
role in society, for the growth of woman’s freedom 
movement in all spheres of life as also for a great 
advance in the direction of her complete freedom. 

The British conquest of India resulted in the 
emergence of such an environment and ideology. Be¬ 
fore surveying the impact of the British rule on the 
position of the Indian woman we will briefly review 
the role of the Bhakti movement in elevating her 
status in pre-British India. 
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CHAPTER II 


IMPACT OF BHAKTI MOVEMENT ON THE 
STATUS OF INDIAN WOMAN 

The Hindu society as stated before was being 
steadily rigidified under the supremacy of the Brah¬ 
mins. The first invasion of India by the Muslims took 
place during the period in which Shankaracharya 
lived, viz. in the eighth century. The Hindu society 
with Shankaracharya as its great religious leader was 
evolving a technique of defence against the rapidly 
expanding Buddhism. To counteract the spread of 
the latter, Shankaracharya re-emphasized the supre¬ 
macy of the Vedas and extolled Varnashram Dharma 
which implied the perpetuation of the social oppres¬ 
sion of lower castes of the Hindu society as well as 
women whom traditional Hindu religion considered 
inferior to men. As we have seen, during the Pura- 
nic period women occupied a low status in society 
and it was believed that she could realize herself 
only through her husband. 1 

India experienced a second Muslim invasion in 
the eleventh century when the Muslim hordes led by 
Muhhamad of Gazni swept over parts of India. It was 
during this period that Ramanujacharya, who found¬ 
ed the Bhakti cult and organized the first Bhakti 
Movement in India, lived. 

The rigid ification of the Hindu society was accen¬ 
tuated due to the proselytising zeal of the Muslim 
invaders. Such rigidification could however only 
deepen the social oppression of the lower castes 
within the Hindu society. Since Islam promised 
social equality, the Hindu society was threatened 
with the danger of large scale desertion of downtrod¬ 
den Hindu masses to Islam. The only means to 
effectively combat this danger was therefore a move¬ 
ment which would more or less democratize the 
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Hindu society, strike at the spiritual power of the 
Brahmins and declare and struggle for realizing the 
principle of human equality within the fold of the 
Hindu society. Such a liberal movement would 
soften social oppression and would arrest the tide of 
any mass conversion of depressed class Hindus to 
Islam. 

Efforts were being made to bring about changes 
in traditional pattern to bring it in conformity with 
the contemporary ideas, both by orthodox as well as 
liberal sections. The former tried to give new life to 
the religious texts by learned commentories on the 
Vedas, and by introducing new laws by giving new 
interpretation to the old texts. As mentioned before, 
Shankaracharya also tried to awaken people by 
means of knowledge. In fact all efforts to save Hindu 
Society from destruction were attempted. “But”, as 
Kshiti Mohan Sen describes, “The general mass of 
people were not much affected by these measures 
which were meant only for the learned.” 1 ’ 

The latter-liberals represented by the saints tried 
to slacken the rigidities and appealed to the mass of 
people. The Bhakti Movement was an attempt to in¬ 
troduce new trends in social life. Though it could 
not prevent Muslim expansion in the political field, 
it contributed to the saving of Hinduism and Hindu 
society. 

The Bhakti Movement spread on an all-India 
scale. The exposition of Saguna Bhakti on 
scholastic lines by Ramanujacharya, was attracting 
the masses to this school. In Gujarat, Swami 
Madhavacharva was drawing many people towards 
the Dualistic Vaishnava cult. In the eastern part of 
the country, Javadevji along with Cuckoo poet 
(Vidyapati) of Mithila throbbed the hearts of people 
with devotional love songs of Krishna. In Northern 
and Central India, Swami Ramanandji, (about 15th 
Century, A.D.) one of the followers of Ramanuj tra¬ 
dition, popularized the-worship of Rama, who was - 
considered as one of the incarnation of God Visihnu. 
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On the other side, Swami Vallabhacharyaji spread 
among the people the worship of Krishna-* 

Numerous Movements of this type subsequently 
sprang up under the leadership of great religious tea¬ 
chers like Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka and Chait- 
anya and also saint like Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, 
Tulsi, Mira, Narsingh, Gnanadeva, Namdeva, Tuka- 
ram and Ramdas. The Bhakti Movements led by the 
Saints exercised powerful influence over lower castes 
and women. 

The striking feature of the movement is its deep 
humanism. Almost all saints preached against the 
rigidities of the caste system and against the social 
supremacy and religio-cultural monopoly of the 
Brahmin caste. 

“Caste does not matter," says Tuka, “it is God’s 
name that matters.” 4 

“According to Ramananda any bhakta taking 
shelter in God merges his previous identity in Him. 
Hence he is no longer different from his brother 
bhakta who might have come from a so-called higher 
caste.’” 

Says, Kabir, “The Barber has sought God, the 
Washerwomen and the Carpenter. Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims alike have achieved that End, where remains 
no mark of distinction.”* 

The Bhaktas proclaimed that God could be wor¬ 
shipped not only through ‘ Gnana” and “Karma” but 
also through “Bhakti”. They maintained that one 
who was a devotee of God could get salvation through 
worshipping God directly. Unity with God could be 
achieved without the help of knowledge which was 
the monopoly of the Brahmins only. There was no 
need of any intermediary between God and the Wor¬ 
shipper nor the need of any rituals for attaining sal¬ 
vation. Such a view advanced by the Bhaktas led 
to significant progressive social consequences. There¬ 
in lies the progressive role of the Bhaktas and the 
Bhakti Movement. While describing the role of Ma¬ 
harashtra saints in shaping the culture of the people; 
Justice M. G. Ranade refers to some of their strik- 
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ing features. As most of these features are common 
to all Bhaktas, we shall briefly discuss them, here. 

Leaders Spring from Various Castes 

While religious teachers like Ramanuja, Valla- 
bha, Gnanadeva, Eknath, Tulsidas and others sprang 
from the higher castes, many others belonged to the 
lowest classes as can be seen from the instances of Ka- 
bir, Raidas, Akho, Namdeva and others; they sprang 
from castes like weavers, cobblers, goldsmiths, and 
tailors respectively. Moreover the movements start¬ 
ed by the latter wielded great influence over lower 
castes as well as women. Mirabai, Muktabai, a sister 
of Gnanadeva, Janabai, a maid-servant, Kanhopatra 
a dancing girl, two daughters of Dadu and two wo¬ 
men relatives of Charandas are prominent women 
Bhakta leaders. 

Saints Addressed Their Humanist Message to All 

They preached their equalitarian ideas to all 
people irrespective of distinctions of caste, class or 
sex. Herein lies the democratic character of the 
movement. They for the first time opened the gate* 
of their religious cult to all. As Prof. Patwardhan 
describes, “The gates of the Bhakti school were ever 
open... .Before Vithoba or Dattatraya or Naganath 
all were equal. Age and sex, caste and classes, 
breathed not in this equalising atmosphere.'” Thus 
Kamanand had two women followers; Kabir and 
Dadu preached their gospel to all classes, even to 
women. Narsingh Mehta visited the abode of un¬ 
touchables even when reprimanded by the higher 
caste gentry. 

Chaitanya also voiced the same feeling when he 
exhorted his two pupils whom he sent to Bengal to 
“teach the lesson of faith in Krishna to all men down 
to the Chandals and freely preach the lesson of devo¬ 
tion and love".’ Chaitanya and Eknath elevated pros¬ 
titutes while Malopant did not discard his Mahar 
wife whom he only subsequently discovered to be be¬ 
longing to the Mahar caste. 
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The well known book entitled “Base Bavan 
Vaishnavani Varta (The story of two hundred and 
fifty two Yaishnavas) includes the tales of women 
bhaktas also. These women devotees sprang from 
the highest to the lowest strata of society. Among 
them there were Queens belonging to illustrious dy¬ 
nasties, women springing from labouring strata and 
even ex-prostitutes. 

No Need of Ceremonials 

The Bhaktas did not consider the living interme¬ 
diary in the shape of a holy Brahmin or the inani¬ 
mate intermediary in the shape of rites and ceremo¬ 
nies between man and God necessary for attaining 
salvation. They were the zealous exponents of the 
view that salvation could be achieved through Bhakti. 
Bhakti implies a pure, deep and sincere love for God, 
and therefore, there is neither any need of ceremonies 
nor of a priestly class for uniting man with God. They 
attacked the view that the Brahmins were a special 
creation of God whom the other castes should serve 
and worship.* 

Ramanand has said “Why do you any longer call 
me to go to the temples ? Him, Omnipresent and AH- 
pervading, I have met in the very temple of my 
heart.” 1 * 

Pilgrimages and observances of vows are vain 
according to Dadu and Namdeva. 

The Bhaktas stressed the teaching of Moksha or 
Salvation from re-birth as the highest goal of man 
and therefore declared that every man and woman 
had the inalienable right to strive for it through deep¬ 
est love for God. Regarding this right the saints eli¬ 
minated the distinctions between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. The right was a human right as D. P. Mu- 
kerji remarks, “Temples had no sanctity for them, 
the heart was the temple, and its keys were love and 
intuition... .Priest craft was sought to be avoided; 
it could have no place in a scheme of direct contact, 
unison and intuitive comprehension’" 1 Narsingh 
Mehta and Akho Bhagat exposed the futility of cere- 
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monies, and referred to the vain attempt to reach 
God through rituals and pilgrimages " 

The Saints also held the view that the household¬ 
er’s life was no impediment barring approach to God. 
Therefore, we find that most of these saints were 
living married lives and performed their daily secular 
duties. 


Gave Impetus to Vernaculars 

The saints did a yeomen’s service to the develop¬ 
ment of vernaculars by preaching the gospel of Bhakti 
to the people in their own language. They knew 
that, as books on religion were written in Sanskrit, 
and as women and Shudras were not permitted to 
learn that sacred language, the latter sections of so¬ 
ciety were debarred from a direct access to religious 
knowledge. Thus the saints struck at the monopoly 
of religious knowledge of the higher castes and 
brought the treasures of knowledge within 
the access of the common people as well as 
women through a vernacular literature which 
they themselves created. Thus a new era be¬ 
gins in literature also. K. M. Munshi de¬ 
picts the amazing emergence of the vernacular lite¬ 
rature manifested on all India scale thus; “Chandidas 
and Vidyapati in Bengal, Narsingh and Bhalan in 
Gujarat, Namdev and Tukaram in Maharashtra and 
Kabir, Surdas and Tulsidas in North India, inaugu¬ 
rated a new literary epoch. A new pattern of cul¬ 
ture began to emerge in each one of these regions.” 1 * 

Kabir once remarked that Sanskrit was like the 
water of wells, Bhasha was like a running brook” 
Prof. Patwardhan describes the whole movement 
thus; “The partisans of Sanskrit were still very po¬ 
werful and contempt for Marathi was still rank and 
rampant. But it was not for name and fame among 
the Pandits that Eknath wrote: It was for the diffu¬ 
sion of truth and light among the illiterates, among 
women, and Shudras that Eknath wrote.”” 

Due to the conscious effort of the saints to write 
and sing in the language of the people, and resultant 
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emergence of great vernacular literatures, religio- 
philosophical, and sociological teachings which cons¬ 
tituted Indian culture, became accessible to common. 
Indian people. 

The Sakhis of Kabir, the Chopai of Tulsi, the Kir- 
tan of Chaitanya, the morning songs of Narsingh the 
Abhanga of Gnanadeva and Tukaram and Bhajans of 
Mirabai and Surdas represent a precious literature 
of the Indian people. Thus religious and philosophi¬ 
cal culture become accessible to downtrodden classes 
of the Indian society as well as to Indian woman, a 
culture which till then was the monopoly of Sans¬ 
krit knowing Pandits. Hence M. G. Ranade remarks 
‘The Professors of the Sanskrit learning found for 
the first time, to their great surprise that the saints 
and prophets addressed the people in their own ver¬ 
nacular and boldly opened the hitherto hidden trea¬ 
sures to all and sundry, men and women. Brahmins 
and Shudras alike.” 1 * 

Bhakti Movement and Women 

We have seen that the Bhaktas, in the field of 
religion stood for the right of women to religious 
worship. One, however, feels that their total con¬ 
ception of woman’s status was not quite free from 
the admixture of the then prevailing attitude to 
womanhood. It is true that they endorsed Grihasth- 
ashrama. However, many of them often declared 
that woman was a great obstruction in the way of 
achieving final beatitude. For instance, Eknath 
said “An aspirant must therefore keep himself aloof 
from the influence of woman.” 1 * Tukaram also ex- 
presed the same view when he declared “give me not 
the company of women — for by them I forget God’s 
worship and my mind goes beyond my control.”" 
Though such an evaluation of the role of woman is 
not made in the case of one’s wife, even regarding 
her, saint Eknath remarked, “One should call and 
talk and speak to her only as much as is necessary. 
But we should never allow mind to be filled with the 
idea of even our own wife.”" It is said about Chai- 
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tanya that he refused to see the face of a man of his 
sect if he was habituated to talk with women. This 
is, inspite of the fact that he admitted women to his 
own sect. Shyamsunderdas, while editing the poems 
of Kabir wrote that the saints looked down upon 
women from a different angle. Their conception of 
women relates only to the sex-aspect of both man 
and woman.” 

Barthwal also describes the same feature as fol¬ 
lows : “Women alone are a race injured by these 
saints. With a view to evoke detachment, which the 
Nirgunis also followed; Kabir calls the woman a hell¬ 
ish well. Palatu would not believe even a woman of 
eighty years... .It is a pity that they should have 
seen only the sex in women, and shut their eyes to 
her spiritual significance which they seemed quite 
near realizing when they conceived of themselves as 
wives of the eternal lover. No doubt they must have 
decried only the sex aspect in woman but the sex in 
her is not the whole of woman. They bore no ill- 
will to woman as a person, for according to them, 
like man she is also a creature of God.’ m 

In short, the attitude of the saints towards wo¬ 
man as a personality was not at all different from the- 
prevailing one, which might perhaps be due to the 
fact that they considered Moksha as the basic objec¬ 
tive of life and called on men to eschew whatever 
obstructed the attainment of that objective. Inspite 
of this limitation the new opportunities gave a dif¬ 
ferent purpose to the life of woman. 

Unlocked the Gate of Religion to Women 

With the method of approaching God through 
Bhakti, women also could worship God and attain 
Moksha. Such a right conceded to women made it 
possible for them to achieve freedom from the tor¬ 
ment of rebirth, the cardinal conception of Hindu re¬ 
ligious philosophy. The Smruti and Puranic ideal 
contemplated that they could secure Moksha only if 
they, as subservient wives (Pativrata), obeyed and 
ideally served their husbands. Now in contrast to 

W 3 
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this even a prostitute or a deserted woman could at¬ 
tain salvation through pure devotion to God. Thus 
equality of man and woman in the religious field was 
once again re-asserted due to the rise of the Bhakti 
Movement. 


Women Saints 

It was only because of the crusade of the Bhak- 
tas to secure this right of freedom of direct worship 
of God and thereby attain salvation for women, that 
a galaxy of women saints appeared in the Hindu so¬ 
cial world, during the phase of the Bhakti movement. 
In every province of India, women saints leading a 
life of deep devotion to God emerged. Incidentally, 
these very women saints were great women poets 
which India produced in her history. During this 
period of the dominance of the Bhakti movement 
women, married and unmarried, beautiful as well as 
ugly, Hindu as well as Muslim, all women in fact, 
secured the opportunity to propitiate the deity, and 
express their boundless love to God in literary crea¬ 
tion. Mira, who refused to live a married family life, 
could not have been the leader of a religious mass 
movement but for the environs and freedom created 
for women, by the Bhakti movement. Same is true 
for other women saints like Jani and Muktabai, 
Ksema and Gangubai. 

Social Freedom and Uplift of Women 

Since the saints stood and struggled for equal 
rights of man and woman in the religious sphere as 
an outcome of it women secured certain social free¬ 
dom also. Amardas, a third prominent follower of 
Nanak, abolished the practice of purdah among his 
•disciples. 52 As “Kathas” and “Kirtans” were me¬ 
thods adopted by the Bhaktas to propagate their mes¬ 
sage, women also attended and participated in them. 
The Kirtans of Chaitanya were organized from street 
to street and attracted the mass of men, women and 
children who participated in them. This contributed 
to the demolishing of caste and sex barriers as also 
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freed women from the circumscribed domestic life. 
As previously stated, the saints did not ask the peo¬ 
ple to renounce family life hence their movement 
bringing new freedom to women only increased the 
importance of women. In fact, the saints valued 
highly “Grihashthashrama”. One striking feature of 
the Bhakti Movement was that no saint was permit¬ 
ted to take Sanyasta without the consent of his wife. 
This implied giving a very important right to wo¬ 
man. Gnanadeva’s father, because of this, had to 
return to the worldly life which he had renounced 
without the wife’s consent. Besides, this, if the wife 
after giving her consent expressed desire to accom¬ 
pany the husband in his new life, she had a right to 
do so. The necessity of such a consent from wife as 
well as the necessity to permit her to accompany him 
if she so desired is a further proof of the religious 
equality stressed by the Bhaktas. The Puranic em¬ 
phasis on “Grihasthashrama” as the most significant 
stage for woman was also considerably modified by 
this new emphasis by Bhaktas. Further, it also im¬ 
plied that women had the right to co-operate not only 
in the mundane life but also in the struggle to attain 
“Moksha”. When Pipa refused his queens to accom¬ 
pany him “Ramananda however interposed and said 
that Pipa had no right to refuse them permission to 
accompany him if the queens were ready to renounce 
their royal splendour and to follow him in ordinary 
life. The younger queen did accompany him. 

Since the time of Manu, women were increasing¬ 
ly being debarred from the right to any education. 
But as the saints used the vernacular, the language 
of the people, as the medium of spreading their teach¬ 
ings amongst the common people, and even produced 
enormous literature in vernaculars, the Indian cul¬ 
ture became accessible to women also. The sect ot 
Ramanuja is known as Shri Sampradaya and the 
chief deity it worships is Narayan with Lakshmi, 
Nimbarka, the originator of Dwaitadwait” philoso¬ 
phy, introduced the worship of Krishna and Radha. 
Madhavacharya also extolled the worship of Vishnu 
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and Lakshmi, Chaitanya and Vallabhacharya preach¬ 
ed in an extensive part of India a deeply emotional 
worship of Krishna and Radha. The feminine coun¬ 
ter-part of the deity indirectly helped to elevate the 
status of women. 

Evaluation of Their Role 

These are the main achievements of the Bhaktas 
in the field of the improvement of the status of wo¬ 
men. They gave a new life to women. They provid¬ 
ed women with a literature they could read. The 
Bhakti Movement raised the status of women, espe¬ 
cially in the religious field. 

One problem arises, viz., how it was that, inspite 
of the great democratic Bhakti Movement which 
swept all over India during pre-British period and 
which attacked the caste system and elevated the 
position of women, India’s social life as well as the 
status of women at the time of British advent, stood 
on a low level ? 

A number of thinkers have attempted to disco¬ 
ver the cause of the retrogression. One thinker ex¬ 
plains the degeneration by stating that the Indian 
society by that time had exhausted all its creative 
power and hence the advance achieved by the Bhakti 
movement did not last long. He remarks that while 
the Bhakti Movement successfully introduced demo¬ 
cracy and equality in the religious field, the society 
was too rigidly stratified to be liberalized. Hence the 
efforts of the saints could not create a new spirit to 
oppose all obstacles.® 

D. P. Mukerji holds the view that since there was 
no fundamental change in the economic structure of 
Indian society, any attempt to change society radi¬ 
cally were bound to fail. The social structure continu¬ 
ed to remain on self-sufficient village economy. It 
was not possible to destroy caste completely until 
this economic basis of caste was undermined by such 
a force as Industrial Revolution. Hence he remarks, 
"The mystic revolution, in the absence of a funda- 
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mental change of the Indian social economy, was 
bound to be a mirror-revolution.He also remarks 
further, “So within the social system of their work 
they were active revolutionaries but not dynamic 
ones. They had to wait for Western commerce and 
capital for more substantial changes.”* 

The programme of the Bhakti Movement had 
primarily religio-reformist content. It basically strug¬ 
gled to establish democracy in the religious sphere. 
It did not advance a critique from the democratic 
standpoint of the foundations of Indian society, of 
its basic institutions like family, property relations 
and others. Even its attack on the undemocratic caste 
system was motivated by the urge, viz., that of free¬ 
dom to worship God and strive for Moksha for all, 
irrespective of caste and creed distinctions. The so¬ 
cio-reformist programme subserved a religious 
objective. 

Secondly, inspite of their profound love for man¬ 
kind, they had, however, no alternative programme 
of social and economic re-organization of Indian so¬ 
ciety. When they declared that the caste system 
should be removed they had only a vague concep¬ 
tion of social equality. They lacked any theory of 
society and social development. They did not ex¬ 
pound that society should be based on the principle of 
functional division and not on a social hierarchy. 
Hence Tukaram and Hamdas, subsequently, said that 
if the Brahmins discharged their function properly, 
they should be restored to their superior status. In 
fact their appeal was emotional rather than rational. 
They felt the unreality of caste and they appealed 
to the people for equality in their emotional songs, 
but they could not argue it out on rational principles. 

As the Bhaktas lacked a social theory it led to the 
third limitation of the Movement, viz., that though 
the saints denounced social injustices, they could not 
build up any national institution to fight against 
them. Since they lacked a social theory and, there¬ 
fore, a positive social programme, the whole strug- 
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gle became individual and not a collective opposition 
to the status quo. Narsingh Mehta or Tukaram or 
Chaitanya might be ready to immolate his life -in de¬ 
fence of the right of religious worship for all but there 
was no organized mass movement to enforce this 
right. 

Inspite of the fact that the Bhakti movement was 
an all India movement, it was split into various sects 
some of which, subsequently, even degenerated. The 
Hindu-Muslim distinctions still survived in the sect: 
new forms of ceremonies emerged and the emotion 
of pure Bhakti took erotic form as in the case of the 
Vaishnava Maharajas. The freedom movement of 
the oppressed and downtrodden classes completely 
deteriorated. The necessity of an United All-India 
Movement was only later on recognized, viz., in the 
case of Guru Govind Singh and Ramdas. 

With all these limitations, it must, however, be 
admitted that, during the period when the Hindu so¬ 
ciety was rigid and callous to lower castes and wo¬ 
men, the Bhaktas voiced the first protest against the 
prevailing inequalities and injustices. The Bhakti 
Movement did advance even for a brief duration the 
position of the oppressed lower castes and women. 

Justice Ranade, narrates their achievements 
thus: 

“It modified the strictness of the old spirit of 
caste exclusiveness. It raised the Shudra classes to a 
position of spiritual power and social importance 
almost equal to that of the Brahmins. It gave sanc¬ 
tity to family relations and raised the status of wo¬ 
men. It made the nation more human at the same 
time more prone to hold together by mutual tolera¬ 
tion. It suggested and partly carried out a plan of 
reconciliation with the Mahomedans. It subordinat¬ 
ed the importance of rites and ceremonies and of pil¬ 
grimages and fasts and of learning and contempla¬ 
tion to the higher excellence of worship by means of 
love and faith. It checked the excesses of poly¬ 
theism.” - * 
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CHAPTER III 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF THE BRITISH 
RULE AND CULTURE ON INDIAN SOCIETY 

Indian contact with the modern West in general 
and Great Britain in particular was an event of deci¬ 
sive significance for her future development. It was 
a veritable point of departure in the historical deve¬ 
lopment of Indian society. 

There were sporadic, episodic contacts between 
India and some western countries in the past. How¬ 
ever, when Vasco-de-Gama anchored his ships in the 
Indian waters and landed on the Indian shore, a 
phase of continuous contact with the western world 
was inaugurated. 

Though, since the historic event, Indian society 
began to feel the impact of the western world, it expe¬ 
rienced a far-reaching transformation in political, 
economic as well as cultural fields only when Britain 
extended its conquest and rule over India, particu¬ 
larly when, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
Britain organized and established in India well-rami¬ 
fied administrative system penetrating even the re¬ 
motest village and influencing the social, economic 
and cultural life of the Indian people . 1 

Prior to the British rule, India had experienced 
frequent military invasions by foreigners from the 
North. These invaders, however, departed after 
plundering the people or, even when they settled in 
the country as political conquerors and rulers, they 
did not alter the existing socio-economic structure 
based on the self-sufficient village, the caste system 
and the joint family which “persisted inspite of recur¬ 
ring invasions from without and constant revolution 
within.”* It was only during the period of the Bri¬ 
tish Rule and its accompanying economic and cultu¬ 
ral forces that the self-sufficient village-economy and 
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the resultant communal village life were destroyed, 
and social institutions like the caste system and the 
joint family began slowly but steadily to experience 
first attacks on their hitherto stable foundations. 

In order to properly evaluate the effects of the 
British impact on Indian society, it is vitally neces¬ 
sary to know what economic system and culture the 
British conquerors and rulers of India represented. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century 

Since the beginning of the fifteenth century Bri¬ 
tain had been experiencing a far reaching technical, 
economic, social, political and cultural transfor¬ 
mation. This transformation was a part of the trans¬ 
formation which the whole of Europe had been un¬ 
dergoing. The Industrial Revolution which took 
place in the eighteenth century in England was the 
culmination of the revolutionizing process in the 
techno-economic field which led to momentous social, 
political and cultural consequences in that country. 

This was the period of great geographical disco¬ 
veries with resultant expansion of trade between Eu¬ 
rope and other continents and social, economic and 
political strengthening of the new historically pro¬ 
gressive class of the bourgeoisie. It was the period 
when the feudal economy based on serfdom increas¬ 
ingly disintegrated resulting in the decline of the 
social, economic and political power of the dominant 
class of feudal Barons. The exigencies of develop¬ 
ment of trade and manufacture gave momentum to 
the development of natural resources and technology. 
It was the period of Enlightenment, of the growth of 
scientific knowledge, of the emergence, also, of demo¬ 
cratic ideas. The invention of the printing press in 
Europe helped to bring democratic conceptions such 
as those of individual liberty, sovereignty of the peo¬ 
ple, the antithesis of the concept of the Divine Right 
of Kings on which the feudal state rested, national¬ 
ism which had for its objective the national integra¬ 
tion of the ununited feudal principalities and nation- 
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al consolidation of the ununited feudal communities 
ruled by a multitude of feudal lords.* It was also the 
period when great scientists, philosophers, and socio¬ 
logists, the pioneers of scientific rationalism and hu¬ 
manist modem culture like Bacon, Locke, Hume, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Helvetius, Diderot and others, 
flourished. These were the ideological leaders of the 
movement which transferred European feudal society 
into modern society based on such progressive con¬ 
ceptions as democracy, nationalism, rationalism and 
others. 

The movement accomplished revolutionary 
changes in the life of the European people. In the 
economic field, it resulted in the overthrow of the 
feudal economic system based on serfdom and estab¬ 
lishment of the capitalist economic system based on 
free wage labour and production for profit and mar¬ 
ket. In the political field the structure of the state 
based on the conception of the Divine Right of Kings 
was superseded by the modern national state based 
on democratic conceptions such as the sovereignty of 
the people, individual liberty, equality of citizens and 
representative institutions. In the ideological field, 
the philosophy of liberalism with its basic tenets such 
as equality of all men, respect for human personality, 
recognition of individuality of every human being 
and reason as the supreme criterion to judge social 
institutions and actions of men, became the domi¬ 
nant philosophy. 

Capitalism in the economic field, democracy in 
the social and political spheres and liberalism in the 
ideological domain—these were the principal features 
of the new society which was being established 
mainly in the West European countries. 

When Britain came in decisive contact with In¬ 
dia, she had undergone transformation to an appre¬ 
ciable extent from a feudal to a liberal capitalist 
basis. 

The conquest of India by Britain was that of a 
disunited feudal people by a modem liberal capitalist 
nation. This vital fact determined the specific line of 
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development of the Indian people during the period 
of the British rule. 

Tenets of Liberal Philosophy 

Liberalism substituted the principle of contract 
in place of the doctrine of status. In feudal society, 
the life of the individual was determined by the acci¬ 
dent of birth. Contract freely entered into by indivi¬ 
duals was the juridical foundation of the new society 
based on the liberal philosophy. It is true that this 
freedom became restricted in practice in the new ca¬ 
pitalist society since the capitalist class which com¬ 
manded economic power could impose its will on 
other sections of society who were economically de¬ 
pendent on it for livelihood. Nevertheless even this 
formal freedom implied a historical advance over feu¬ 
dal society which tied the serf to the feudal lord in 
Europe and prevented a Hindu in India to take to 
any vocation other than that pursued by the caste 
into which he was born. Liberalism attacked all pri¬ 
vileges and disabilities based on birth.* 

Rationalism was the second principle of the Li¬ 
beral philosophy. It declared as valid only that 
which was endorsed by reason. Institutions and ideas 
which could not stand the critical test of reason had 
to be repudiated and discarded even though they may 
have been existing for ages. 

The social life in all its aspects, political, econo¬ 
mic and intellectual, according to this philosophy, 
should be reorganized on the basis of the principle of 
reason. 

Liberalism, further, asserted the right to chal¬ 
lenge the authority which wields power. The accep¬ 
tance of a particular thing should depend not “be¬ 
cause authority accepted it, but because its inherent 
validity, secures for it the free consent of others."* 

Lastly the Liberal philosophy stood for the libe¬ 
ration of the individual from all shackles. As Laski 
describes, “the essence of the revolution that occur¬ 
red is thus, in a real sense, the emancipation of the 
individual."* Uptil now the individual had no exist- 
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once apart from the social life which governed all his 
behaviour; with the new philosophy arrived indivi¬ 
dual responsibility. Religion now began to be consi¬ 
dered as individual affair. The respect for individual’s 
personality, and individuality became the slogans 
of the new era. It is on this basis that Mill takes up 
the problem of women’s emancipation. He, while 
• representing the case for women’s franchise main¬ 
tains, “workmen need other protection than that of 
their employers, and women other protection than 
that of their men.” 1 

In actual life these principles took the form of 
rights through which they could be realized. Accord¬ 
ing to Hobhouse rights of personal liberty, social li¬ 
berty, economic liberty, domestic liberty and political 
liberty are the most important among these.’ The 
struggle for these rights engaged all fighters for hu¬ 
man freedom during the late eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries. Thomas Paine passionately deman¬ 
ded a democratic government for the people and res¬ 
pect for the individual in his outstanding book 
“Rights of Man.” It was during this period that the 
movement for universal suffrage was launched by 
Bentham. His utilitarian philosophy cleared the path 
for democratic individualism and laissez faire. This 
constituted the essential core of the culture of the 
British nation at the time when Britain extended its 
domination over India. 

As Dr. Ghurye describes, “It was the period of 
Supreme reign of laissez faire and individualism. In¬ 
dividual liberty and freedom became the centre of 
their doctrine. It is also the age when new woman¬ 
hood emerged; as a result partially of Mill’s advocacy, 
partially as a result of new industry which opened a 
new scope, and partially due to free education. By 
the end of the century (19th) the liberated woman 
•was exhibiting the freedom by becoming more athle¬ 
tic as pointed out by Trevelyn, the bicycle opened up 
-the countryside to her either alone or in the company 
•of complimentary sex.”* 

An adequate idea of England of that period is gi- 
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ven by Sir N. J. Chandavarkar, who describes it thus: 
“It was an age of splendour when humanity seemed 
to stand at the start of a quickened life with promise 
of a bright future for modern civilization. In politics 
it was the age of reform bills, of Free Trade, of the 
abolition of slavery, of statesmen of towering person¬ 
ality like Palmerston, Peel, Gladstone, Disraelli, Cob- 
den, Bright, Clarkson, and Wilberforce. In social re¬ 
forms it was the age of the emancipation of women, 
of Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale. In litera¬ 
ture which for the period reflects its currents and cha¬ 
racter and the ideals of the people, it was the age of 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning reflecting through 
them the mighty hopes that make us men.” 11 ’ 

India in the Nineteenth Century 

Prior to the advent of Britain, India’s economic 
system “was based on the village community, which 
was a more 05 less self sufficient unit combining ag¬ 
riculture and handicrafts, production was every¬ 
where on a small scale and for consumption, rather 
than for exchange. Technology was backward, com¬ 
munications were poor, money was scarcely needed 
and everything moved in narrow, well-worn grooves 
fixed by custom. It was in short a pre-capitalist eco¬ 
nomy.” 11 

This backward economy of India came in con¬ 
tact with the slowly developing capitalist economy 
of England. The impact of the latter on the former 
had the following results. 

Industrial England felt increasing need of raw 
materials for her expanding industries. Indian agri¬ 
culture which was hitherto producing for meeting 
the needs of self sufficient village communities, here¬ 
after began to produce for market providing requisite 
raw materials for British industries. Subsequently 
it also produced for the world market. Thus the vil¬ 
lage agricultural economy became an integral part 
of world capitalist economy no longer producing for 
meeting the needs of the village population. Thus 
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Indian agricultural production was commercialized 
and subject to the vicissitudes of the world market. 

British conquest of and rule over India brought 
about also a transformation of land relations. The 
British ruler created two types of private property in 
land, the Ryotwari and the Zamindari, thereby sup¬ 
pressing the traditional communal ownership of vil¬ 
lage land in India. Land which became now pri¬ 
vately owned thereby became “heritable, transfer¬ 
able and marketable” 18 It is, however, important to 
note that the creation of the individual ownership of 
land by the British did not, unlike in Britain and some 
other western countries, lead to any appreciable 
growth of capitalist agriculture in India. This was 
mainly due to the fact that while in the western coun¬ 
tries the introduction of capitalist relations in agri¬ 
culture was accompanied by the creation of compact 
farms as units of agriculture, in India, Britain did not 
initiate such reorganization of land. The mainten¬ 
ance of land fragmentation and the opfin field system 
proved a powerful obstacle to the growth of capitalist 
farming in India. 

In addition to the emergence of a single unified 
national economy and the resultant economic unifi¬ 
cation of the Indian People, British conquest of 
India led to the political unification of the ununited 
Indian people under a single centralized state. Mon- 
archs like Ashoka, Samudragupta and Akbar had 
conceived the dream of a politically integrated Indian 
people. They did not, however, succeed in achieving 
this grand dream because of the feudal and hence 
weak Indian economy and transport and hence on 
the eve of British advent in India, the country was 
divided into a multitude of principalities. 1 * 

British could bring the entire Indian people un¬ 
der a single political rule primarily due to the facili¬ 
ties provided by the new modem means of commu¬ 
nications such as railways, and postal and telegraph 
services which she established in India. The intro¬ 
duction of railways brought the scattered groups 
comprising the Indian people together and increasing 
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their points of contact. It broadened their outlook 
and made possible the cooperation of the Indian peo¬ 
ple on an all Indian scale in social, political, economic 
and cultural spheres. It helped to build and deve¬ 
lop a collective national life. The extensive social 
contact among the people which railways made pos¬ 
sible contributed to relax, to a certain extent, caste, 
communal and provincial prejudices. Great social 
reform movements including that of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the Indian women on all-India basis became 
possible because of the facilities provided by the 
railways. 

Britain enunciated the principle of ‘equality of 
all citizens’ before law. The introduction of a new 
legal system based on this principle brought a change 
in the legal relationships between the Indians. It 
also substituted a uniform reign of law in place of 
custom. It introduced the principle of contract in 
place of that of status based on birth. In addition to 
these changes in objective conditions, British contact 
resulted in the spread of the great liberal philosophy 
of modern Europe among the Indian intelligentsia. 
As O’Malley observes; “In the great majority of cases 
the impact of western influences has been due to im¬ 
personal factors particularly the systems of govern¬ 
ment and law, the importation of technical develop¬ 
ments and material of European civilization and the 
invisible import of ideas.” 1 * 

The new economic system and administrative 
machinery required a new type of educated person¬ 
nel. Britain consequently, established a network of 
educational institutions in India which imparted mo¬ 
dem western education. A new class of educated In¬ 
dians trained in modern western sciences and culture 
as a result evolved. It was a section of this class 
which became the vanguard of all progressive move¬ 
ments in India. 

While introducing these progressive changes in In¬ 
dian society, it must be however noted that they were 
basically adapted to the requirements of Britain 
for economic exploitation and political domination 
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over India and were therefore, partial and distorted- 
For example, when in the initial stage, Britain did 
not require educated Indians, she maintained and en¬ 
couraged oriental studies. It was Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy who at that time agitated for the spread of Eng¬ 
lish education and modern western culture among the 
Indians. Even in the economic sphere though the 
rulers destroyed the old Indian economy they did not 
build up nor permit the development of a modern 
capitalist economy. Consequently, the development 
of the Indian economy was lop-sided and insufficient. 
Indian economy became a colonial adjunct of British 
economy primarily subserving the needs of the 
latter. 

The introduction of the new economic system as 
well as education by Britain in India, though limited, 
created new social forces in Indian society. The res¬ 
triction on the free development of Indian economy 
was one of the main economic motives of the rise of 
the Indian National Political movement. 

When Britain was increasingly transforming 
Indian society, an increasing group of enlightened 
Indians felt animated with nationalist and democratic 
urges. They studied the democratic ideology of 
modern Europe, assimilated its liberal principles and 
followed with deep interest the great struggle of the 
contemporary European nations for national free¬ 
dom, democratic social relations and scientific culture. 

In fact, England and other European countries, 
in the first half of the ninteenth century were feeling 
the repercussions of the ideal of the great French Re¬ 
volution. They were stirred with the individualistic 
liberatarian ideas of Rousseau and Voltaire. They 
were astir with the inspiring nationalist ideas of 
Mazzini. They were hotbeds of struggle against 
medieval superstition under the influence of the phi¬ 
losophies, of Comte, of Encyclopaedists and others. 

The study of contemporary’European history and 
culture inspired the enlightened Indians to evaluate 
critically the extant Indian conditions and institu¬ 
tions. They came in contact with novel conceptions 
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like “freedom of Speech and the pen, criticism of au¬ 
thority, the questioning of accepted dogmas, the in¬ 
sistence on the rights of man as opposed to his duties. 
The growing familiarity with these has brought a 
new spirit into Indian life, the stirrings of scepticism, 
instead of a stagnant authoritarianism, a glimmering 
if not the forerunner of what we in Europe call 
democracy.” 16 

The enlightened Indians imbibed ideas like those 
of equality and progress, liberty and nationality, rea¬ 
son as the basis of thought process, applied them to 
the conditions prevailing in Indian society, and or¬ 
ganised struggles to transform the extant conditions 
in the spirit of those ideas. 

As Ranade declared in the twelfth Session of the 
Indian National Social Conference, “that issue is not 
this or that particular reform about which people 
have so much controversy, but the general spirit of 
parity, justice, equality, temperance and mercy 
which should be infused into our minds and which 
should illuminate our hearts.” 10 

Dr. Bhandarkar voices the same feeling. “The 
question now is whether with our minds liberalised 
by English education and contacts with European ci¬ 
vilization we shall still continue to worship custom 
and be its slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to 
remain dead and unjust and cruel social practices to 
flourish-No-our social institutions must im¬ 

prove and become more rational and just.... ”" 

Mr. C. Shankaran Nair, also declared, “to break 
down the isolation of Hindu religion, to remove the 
barriers which now prevent free social intercourse 
and unity of action, to extend the blessings of edu¬ 
cation to the lower classes, to improve the position of 
women to one of equality to men, we require the 
continuance of a strictly secular government in tho¬ 
rough sympathy with liberal thought and progress.” 1 * 

To sum up, the genesis and growth of the move¬ 
ment for the emancipation of Indian Woman was the 
result of the impact of advanced democratic civiliza¬ 
tion on the Medieval India. Britain established the 

W 4 
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modem capitalist economic system and modem state 
based on principles of liberty, equality and others. 
The new economic background became a breeding 
ground of changing the social relation in Indian so¬ 
ciety and of liberal urges among the Indian people. 
These urges and yearnings became articulate through 
the enlightened Indians, the social reformers who as¬ 
similated the liberal ideology of the West. These 
liberals became the pioneers of all progressive demo¬ 
cratic movements, social, political, economic and 
cultural. 

They, therefore, became pioneers of the move¬ 
ment for the freedom of Indian women, thereby ex¬ 
tending the liberal principle to the status of Indian 
women also. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WOMAN 

Two Schools of Thought 

The pioneers of all our progressive movements 
including that of the liberation of women may be 
divided into two groups. Both the groups recognized 
the reactionary and coercive character of our social 
institutions and customs. One group strugglsd 
against them because they contradicted the democra¬ 
tic principles of the liberal philosophy. The other 
considered them as deviations from the customs and 
institutions of the ancient Vedic society of the 
Hindus. Though spurred on by democratic urges, the 
second group demanded the democratization of the 
social relations and the removal of harmful practices 
not in the name of the liberal philosophy but on the 
basis of a programme of the revival of the Vedic so¬ 
ciety in modem India, which, they declared, was de¬ 
mocratic. The second group is generally known as 
the Revivalists. 

The enlightened liberal Indians who were known 
as the Reformers recognized the principle of the liber¬ 
ty of the individual. They were permeated with 
western liberal culture and hence invoked such libe¬ 
ral principles as individual liberty, equality of all hu¬ 
man beings irrespective of sex and other distinctions, 
respect for the personality of the individual and 
others when they attacked reactionary authoritarian 
hierarchic social institutions and launched social re¬ 
form movements including that of the liberation of 
the Indian women. 

As regards the rationalist approach Ranade re¬ 
marked that it was wrong to revive old institutions 
if they were unable to meet new social needs. “When 
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we are asked to revive our institutions and customs, 
people seem to be very much at sea as to what it is 
they seem to revive. What particular period of his¬ 
tory is to be taken as the old ? Whether the period 
of the Vedas, of the Smritis, of the Puranas, or of 
the Mahomedans or modern Hindu times. Shall we 
revive the old habits of our people, when the most 
sacred of our castes indulged in all the abominations, 
as we now understand them of animal food and drink 
which exhausted every section of our country’s Zoo¬ 
logy and Botany ? The men and the gods of those 
old days ate and drank forbidden things to excess 
in a way no revivalist will now venture to recom¬ 
mend. Shall we revive the twelve forms of sons, or 
eight forms of marriage, which included capture and 
recognised mixed and illegitimate intercourse ? Shall 
we revive the Niyoga system of procreating sons on 
our brother’s wives when widowed ? Shall we re¬ 
vive the old liberties taken by the Rishis and by the 
wives of the Rishis with the marital tie ? Shall we 
revive the hecatombs of animals sacrificed from 
year’s end to year’s end, and in which human beings 
were not spared, as propitiatory offerings ? Shall we 
revive the Shakti worship of the left hand with its in¬ 
decencies and practical debaucheries ? Shall 
we revive the Suttee and infanticide customs, 
or the flinging of living men into the rivers, 
or over rocks, or bookswinging or the crush¬ 
ing beneath the Jagannath car ? Shall we 
revive the internecine wars of the Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas, or the cruel persecution and degradation 
of the aboriginal population ? Shall we revive the 
custom of many husbands to one wife, or of many 
wives to one husband ? Shall we require our Brah¬ 
mins to cease to be landlords and gentlemen, and 
turn into beggers and dependents upon the king as 
in old times ? These instances will suffice to show 
that the plan of reviving the ancient usages and cus¬ 
toms will not work our salvation, and is not practi¬ 
cable. If these usages were good and beneficial, why 
were they altered by our wise ancestors? If they 
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were bad and injurious, how can any claim be put 
forward for their restoration after so many ages ? Be¬ 
sides, it seems to be forgotten that in a living organ¬ 
ism as society is, no revival is possible. Jhe dead 
and the buried or burnt are dead, buried and burnt 
once for all, and the dead past cannot, therefore, be 
revived except by a reformation of the old materials 
into new organised beings. If revival is impossible, 
reformation is the only alternative open to sensible 
people.” 1 

The Revivalists also not only appealed to scrip¬ 
tural authorities but also recognized the convincing 
method of appealing to reason. They invoked the 
ancient Vedic society to defend their programme of 
the liberation of the Indian women not because the 
Vedic society was ancient but because, they said, it 
was rational since it was based on the equality of man 
and woman. They exhorted the Indians to recons¬ 
truct the existing Indian society on the Vedic model 
because equality of sexes is a rational principle gua¬ 
ranteeing individual liberty and social progress and 
Vedic society was based on principle of social pro¬ 
gress. As to the approach of the Revivalist group, 
Swami Vivekanand says, “Is religion to justify itself 
by the discoveries of reason through which every 
science justifies itself? Are the same methods of 
investigations which apply to the sciences and know¬ 
ledge outside, to be applied to the science of religion ? 
In my opinion, this must be so, and I am also of opi¬ 
nion that the sooner this is done the better.”* 

Dayanand Saraswati said, “Though I was bom in 
Aryavarta (India) and still live in it, yet just as I 
do. not defend the falsehoods of the religions prevail¬ 
ing in this country but expose them fully in like man¬ 
ner, I deal with the religion of other countries and 
their supporters.”* 

While arguing in favour of equal rights for wo¬ 
men the Social Reformers appealed to logic, reason, 
history, the principle of individual freedom and the 
requirements of social progress. In the Indian Na¬ 
tional Social Conference, Dewan Narendra Nath said, 
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“In claiming equality for our women, we do nothing 
more than push by one more step, the principle of 
equality, which you have seen, has been making 
successive inroads on the opposite, one of the domi¬ 
nion by physical force and to which all the civilized 
nations of the day have yielded and yielded with 
immense benefit to human race.* 

After briefly noting the characteristics of liberal 
Reformers and the Revivalists, who emerged during 
the British period, we will now study in detail, the 
contributions of some of the eminent leaders of these 
two schools, to the cause of emancipation of Indian 
women. 

While reviewing their contributions, we have not 
observed the strict chronological order, but have se¬ 
lected the Reformers in such a manner that first, all 
those who espoused the cause of woman on the libe¬ 
ral democratic principles have been grouped toge¬ 
ther, leaving the Revivalists for a subsequent treat¬ 
ment. Secondly the sequence maintained even in 
each group is based on grouping them according to 
the specific aspects of the woman’s movement they 
fought for. 

RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 

The advent of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the arena 
of Indian social life is a very significant event in the 
Indian History. He was the man who heralded a new 
age and welcomed the new culture to India. 5 He is 
the first great representative of the intelligentia, 
who absorbed the new philosophy, viz., Liberalism. 

Biographical Sketch 

The Raja born in May, 1772, lived during the 
period of Indian History when the East India Com¬ 
pany was expanding its own Empire in India; when 
two of the greatest revolutions in history, viz., the 
French Revolution which laid down the ideals of li¬ 
berty, equality and fraternity and the Industrial Re¬ 
volution which created the economic background for 
the realization of these ideals and making modem 
England, took place. 
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From 1818 he began to publish his pamphlets 
against the custom of Suttee, and also carried on 
ceaseless struggle against it through his journal 
“Sambandh Kaumudi”. 

These publications created a great stir among the 
orthodox section. The latter had started a rival asso- 
ciation called “Dharma Sabha” with its organ “Sa- 
machar Chandrika” to combat the reformist school. 

When William Bentick passed the law prohibit¬ 
ing Suttee in 1829, the orthodox Hindus did not like 
it, and they sent a petition to him in 1830. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy representing the progressive section sent 
petition supporting the act. 

Ths Dharma Sabha resolved to appeal to the au¬ 
thorities in England. Raja decided to represent the 
other group and in 1832 after due consideration the 
appeal was rejected. It was during the same year 
that he helped by others holding progressive views, 
founded the Brahmo Samaj, an association of those 
who believed in Brahma the Spirit-God, the members 
of which met once in a week for worship. The foun¬ 
ders were expressly against the idolatory. They were 
also against the caste distinctions. They being the re¬ 
presentatives of the advanced guard of the society, 
naturally were the pioneers of the social reform 
movement and hence “the Brahmo Samaj did what 
orthodox Hinduism was powerless to do; providing a 
half-way house where men could worship without 
idolatory.But for seventy years its influ¬ 

ence was all pervading in every higher walk of Ben¬ 
gali life and it provided a succession of men for whom 
the only adequate adjective is “noble”.* 

Raja died at Bristol of brain fever in September 
1833. We shall confine ourselves mainly to his con¬ 
tribution to the cause of downtrodden womanhood in 
India. 


Crusade Against Suttee 

There were eight principal evil customs corrod- 
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ing the Indian society during his time. They were 
“Saha Marana” or Suttee, female infanticide, poly¬ 
gyny, infant marriage, purdah, absence of education 
among women, Devad'asi and the Joint family 
system. 

Raja’s mind was perturbed first and most at the 
inhuman custom of Suttee. This was because in his 
young days he had witnessed the burning alive of 
his elder brother’s widow. It made a powerful and 
painful impression on his sensitive mind and he de¬ 
cided to eradicate the evil from the society. He or¬ 
ganized a committee to provide protection to those 
who while attempting to save widows from death 
were threatened with violence by social reactiona¬ 
ries. His activities ultimately led Lord Bentick to 
legislate for the prohibition of Suttee. The Raja con¬ 
demned suttee on rational and humanitarian grounds. 
He also argued that the practice contradicted the 
most authoritative Hindu scripture which is the 
fountain source of inspiration of the Hindus. 

The practice of Suttee was supported by the or¬ 
thodox section on the grounds that; 

(1) It was laid down by ancient sages like An- 
gira, Vyasa, Harita and others. 

(2) It was supported by the Vedas on the ground 
that it will secure “Moksha”. 

(3) It was voluntary. 

(4) A widow will be led astray if she continued 
to live after her husband’s death. 

(5) Also on the ground “that women are by na¬ 
ture, of inferior understanding, without resolution, 
unworthy of trust, subject to passions and void of 
virtuous knowledge”. 7 

The Raja, in the process of the refutation, estab¬ 
lished his own democratic, rational and humane con¬ 
ception of womanhood. 

With regard to first argument, Raja declared 
that Manu Samhita had envisaged ascetic life for a 
widow; and this view has to be followed because the 
Vedas said that. “Whatever Manu says is whole¬ 
some”.* 
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As to the second contention he says that what¬ 
ever action is motivated by the idea of benefit should 
be condemned. He further declares that attainment 
of knowledge in this world, is to be preferred to the 
Moksha. 

The argument that Suttee was a free voluntary 
act of the widow provoked strong indignation of the 
Raja. He called it a monstrous lie. In the course 
of the petition he says “Your petitioners are fully 
aware from their own knowledge and from the autho¬ 
rity of eye-witnesses, that cases have frequently oc¬ 
curred where women have been induced by the per- 
suations of their next heirs, interested in their des¬ 
tructions to burn themselves on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands: that others, who were induced by 
fear to retract a resolution rashly expressed in the 
first moment of grief, of burning with their deceased 
husbands, have been forced upon the pyre and then 
bound down with ropes, and pressed with great bam¬ 
boos until consumed with the flames, that some, after 
fleeing from the flames, have been carried back by 
their relations and burnt to death. All these instan¬ 
ces, your petitioners humbly submit, are murders ac¬ 
cording to every shastra as well as to the common 
sense of all nations.”* 

The argument of a widow being led astray is ac¬ 
cording to the Raja not at all sound. A woman can 
carry on illicit activities even if her husband is alive. 
Moreover, after the death of her husband, she is un¬ 
der the control and surveillance of the family, so she 
can be watched over with greater vigilance. And 
Raja further declares that the method of suttee ia 
not a humane or moral solution of the problem. He 
advanced a different solution, that of making know¬ 
ledge, culture and a higher conception of life acces¬ 
sible to women, so they will not indulge in a morbid 
chase after fleeting and immoral enjoyments. 

The charge of inferior understanding has no ba¬ 
sis, because no opportunity has been still given to a 
woman for the full flowering of her latent talent and 
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capacity. Regarding lack of resolution in woman, 
the Raja remarked that this is contradicted by the 
fact that there are cases where widows voluntarily 
became Suttees. Regarding moral inferiority of wo¬ 
man more women are betrayed in life by men than 
the number of women who betray men. Polygyny 
Is a concrete proof of man being more prone to pas¬ 
sion than women. Raja tried to meet the orthodox 
on their own arguments in the first instance and then 
relied on humanitarianism, rationalism, and liberal¬ 
ism in favour of his contention. Raja tried to bring 
out that the ideological sanction behind the social 
pattern and institutions was in the main supplied by 
misinterpretation of the sacred texts or by relying oh 
contentions of some less familiar authorities who 
were not backed by such eminent authorities as 
Manu. 

Further, by lifting the discussion of the problem 
from a mere emotional and sentimental to a rational 
plane, Raja could easily refute the arguments of the 
exponents of age-worn pattern. 

Women and Property Rights 

Raja next took up the problem of the right of 
inheritance for women. He said that all ancient law 
givers had awarded the mother an equal share with 
her son, in property left by a person. Only the later 
commentators like the authors of Dayabhaga restrict¬ 
ed the right of the mother. 

Raja realized that the economically helpless po¬ 
sition of the woman, especially after her husband’s 
death, led them to voluntary practice of Suttee at 
least in some cases. For a widow three courses 
were open. The first was to survive the husband 
and live a dependent miserable life of a widow, the 
second alternative was to live an unrighteous life for 
maintenance. The last line of action was to die on 
the funeral pyre. In the case of voluntary suttee, 
they chose the last. Thus the Raja for the first time 
linked the practice of Suttee with the problem of 
property. He also for the first time stressed the need 
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of making existing laws known to the common 
people. 

As regards daughter’s right the Raja observed 
that she is entitled to one-fourth the portion which 
a son has the right to inherit. But the modem law 
givers like those of the Dayabhaga school asserted 
that the daughter was entitled only to her marriage 
expenses. Callous and selfish brothers in order to save 
marriage expenses even sell their sisters; Raja sug¬ 
gested that the government should enact and enforce 
laws to remove these disabilities of women, put an 
end to such callous practices of society, and bring 
economic freedom and education to them. 

His Crusade Against Kulinism 

Before considering the Raja’s attitude to Kulin¬ 
ism it is necessary to understand what Kulinism 
means. As Sir Herbert Risley describes, Kulinism is a 
sort of hypergamous division. The Kulin women 
were restricted in the choice of their husbands to the 
Kulin group because it was the uppermost section of 
the Brahmins of Bengal. In this condition the hus¬ 
bands are at a premium in upper groups and they 
become the object of vigorous competition. The 
poorer people have to resort to borrowing or any 
other means to see that their daughters marry. This 
objective situation at times lead to a wholesale poly¬ 
gyny, which created considerable havoc in Bengal in 
those days. The girl in Hindu society was required 
to be married before puberty and further she had to 
be married in her endogamous group, and as the hus¬ 
bands were less in supply than demand, great com¬ 
petition for them arose. Secondly, it led to the whole¬ 
sale polygyny because the fresh bridegroom being 
not available, they were married as second or third 
wife to the already married males.’" It led to various 
consequences, (i) Secret Infanticide: the husbands 
being so costly, girls were secretly put to death in 
childhood, (ii) Ruin of the family life. The hus¬ 
band was not required to maintain the wife. As soon 
as he married the next woman, he might discard the 
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former without incurring any liability. These discard¬ 
ed women either stayed with their parents or took 
resort to certain other illegal activities, (iii) Huge 
amount for dowry : Tremendous sums had to be 
given as dowry to the bridegrooms. The educated 
people did not stop this evil custom but on the con¬ 
trary tried to increase the dowry. It has been record¬ 
ed that “the usual rate demanded by one who had 
taken the degree of bachelor of Laws in Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity is I was credibly informed not many years 
ago Rs. 10,000 or nearly £700”. This also is likely 
to lead to the practice of ill assorted marriages, e.g., 
when the father is unable to pay such exhorbitant 
price, he would try to seek an aged husband who 
would demand less money. At times the husband 
never saw the wife, and if he died the wife became a 
widow at a very early age. (iv) It led to the imposi¬ 
tion of duties of married life without the privileges 
of that state to the female sex. 11 

Thus it can be seen that the evil was so crying 
that all Social Reformers in Bengal made its abolition- 
as one of the basic item of their programme of social 
reform. 

The Raja very vehemently attacked Kulinism. 
He said that Shastras were also opposed to such prac¬ 
tices. Manu considered a father a seller of the off¬ 
spring if he took money. The Raja further observed 
that the Shastras allowed second marriage only when 
certain conditions existed. Raja suggested that a law 
■court should study the circumstances and only if 
satisfied should permit the second marriage. 

Conclusion 

The Raja’s life work is permeated with the spi¬ 
rit of liberalism and humanism. Whether it pertains 
to the problem of the Suttee or concerns the freedom 
of the press, this new spirit is constantly visible. 

As M. A. Butch describes “Raja’s liberalism is, 
therefore not only implicitly but also explicitly a so¬ 
cial and political liberalism also. He thus became the 
founder not only of Brahmo Samaj but also of Social 
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Reform School of Ranade and the Political Reform 
•Movement of the early Indian National Congress.”” 

Miss Collet sums up the Raja’s great contribu¬ 
tion to Indian progress thus; “Ram Mohan Roy stands 
in history as the living bridge over which India mar¬ 
ches from her unmeasured past to her incalculable 
future. He was the arch which spanned the gulf that 
yawned between ancient caste and modem humani¬ 
ty, between superstition and science, between despot¬ 
ism and democracy, between immobile custom and a 
conservative progress, between polytheism and the¬ 
ism. He was the mediator of his people humanizing 
in his own person often by means of his solitary 
sufferings, the conflicting tendencies of immemorial 
tradition and inevitable enlightenment.”'* 

ISHWARA CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR 

The Raja saved the widow from self-immola¬ 
tion on the funeral pyre of her husband, while Ish- 
wara Chandra Vidyasagar released her from a living 
death, by helping to legalize the widow remarriage. 
Thus Vidyasagar became a link in the chain of libe¬ 
ral philosophers who worked for the emancipation of 
Indian women. Vidyasagar also followed the same 
method, that of justifying widow remarriage by cor¬ 
rect interpretation of Shastric texts. 

He was born in 1820, of respectable though poor 
parents, in Calcutta. His mother though uneducated 
possessed a liberal outlook which was reflected in the 
fact that she willingly dined with the European 
friends of Vidyasagar, as well as with a remarried 
couple. She exhibited also her liberalism by giving 
consent to divert the money which were to be spent 
on wasteful Puja ceremonies, to socially useful pur¬ 
poses. 

Another event which influenced his life and 
which kindled a powerful sympathy for woman, was 
the tragic plight of the young widow of his own Guru, 
who married at an age when he ought to have been 
in the Sanyasthashrama and who died only a year 
after his marriage. 
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As a student Vidyasagar exhibited great brilli¬ 
ance though he did not study English during his aca¬ 
demic life. He possessed a very good command, over 
Sanskrit. He accepted a lecturership at the Sanskrit 
College which brought him in very close contact with 
English Officers, some of whom became very great 
friends of his, and later on helped him in his progres¬ 
sive activities. One lady called Raimani took special 
interest in him and helped him. Later on, Vidya¬ 
sagar used to remark that all his activities directed 
towards the betterment of the Indian women were 
only a kind of modest repayment to Raimini’s 
affection. 


His Famous Pledge 

Vidyasagar felt that his own life must be a living 
propaganda of the principles he preached. In those 
days when people were very sceptical about the ne¬ 
cessity of changing the age old structure any flaw 
in the life of the leaders of a progressive movement 
was considered unpardonable and discredited the 
movement. Hence Vidyasagar took the pledge of im¬ 
plementing in his own life what he preached. 

The following items were incorporated in the 
pledge which this great reformer took; (a) He will 
allow his daughters to study, (b) He will not per¬ 
form the marriage of his daughter before she is of 
eleven years age. (All his daughters were married 
after they were of sixteen years), (c) He will not think 
of riches while choosing a husband, (d) If the daugh¬ 
ter becomes a widow and if she chooses, she will be 
allowed to remarry, (e) He will not allow his son to 
marry before he is eighteen years of age. (f) He will 
not remarry till his first wife is alive, (g) He will 
not give his daughter in marriage to person whose 
first wife is living. 

The pledge is a pointer to the burning prob¬ 
lems of his time, viz., education of the girl, the evil 
of child marriage, Kulinism which worked havoc 
among the Bengalees and the prohibition of widow 
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remarriage. Vidyasagar in his humble manner tried 
to solve these problems affecting the life of woman. 

Problem of Widow Remarriage 

Vidyasagar continued the social reform work of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, by launching the movement 
for the right of the widows to remarry. Life for a 
young widow was extremely unhappy. She had to 
drag through an existence wherein all joys and plea¬ 
sures of life were excluded. She was constrained to 
live a lonely life though her old father had freedom 
to marry any number of times, since the society per¬ 
mitted it. 

As regards the method of convincing people 
about the validity of widow remarriage he sought 
authority in the Shastras. After much labour he could 
find out in “Parashara Samhita” approval of it. He 
collected immense material in support of it and used 
it for preparing a book called “Widow Remarriage.” 

Vidyasagar based his arguments in favour of wi¬ 
dow remarriage on the precept of Parashara who is 
acclaimed as an undisputed authority for the social 
practices of the Hindus in the present age (Kali 
Yuga). The Hindu sages believed that; “Manu’s code 
should be followed in Kruta age, Gautamas in Treta, 
Sankhya and Likhita’s in Dwapara, while in Kali age 
Parashara’s code is valid.”” 

As regards widow remarriage, Parashara Smriti 
says, “In five calamities the woman take the se¬ 
cond husband, viz., when the husband is dead, he be¬ 
comes a Sanyasi, is impotent, is fallen or is diseas¬ 
ed.”” 

It is no doubt true that Parashara takes an appre¬ 
ciative view of a widow who voluntarily abstains from 
remarriage, however, he does not prohibit remar¬ 
riage.”” 

Vidyasagar while challenging the authority of 
Purana which says that a girl once promised in mar¬ 
riage, cannot be married second time, contends, that 
this prohibitive injunction does imply that the prac¬ 
tice was known to them as once prevalent and that 
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himself started a school for boys. Moreover, he was 
along with the Raja one of the few, who emphasised 
the necessity of dissemination of English education. 

His main contribution is, however, in the field of 
the female education. It was an age when the mass 
of people were steeped in complete illiteracy. Edu¬ 
cation was restricted even among boys only to a small 
section. Education among girls was still more mea¬ 
gre. 

Vidyasagar had once advertized price of gold me¬ 
dal for the best essay on “The Utility of Female Edu¬ 
cation.” He invited Mr. Bethune, a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Committee to perform the cere¬ 
mony of the prize distribution. Both advocates of 
female education met for the first time and became 
friends. They started a school in 1849 which later on 
was turned into the famous Bethune College. Due to 
the co-operative spirit and educational enthusiasm of 
both these pioneers, the number of students began to 
mount up. In the initial stages, the students were 
not charged any fees. Further, to ensure the atten¬ 
dance of the girl students, they sent a car to bring 
them to school, a motto was inscribed on the 
car which read thus, i.e., ‘efforts should also 
be made for the protection and the education of 
girls’. During that period, when education was not 
considered as essential for the development of per¬ 
sonality and when woman was merely regarded as a 
chattel, a car moving in the city of Calcutta with girl 
students and a motto glorifying female education 
must have created a great stir among the people. 

Though Vidyasagar resigned the secretaryship of 
the school, he continued his visits to the college and 
gave presents to the girls. When Chandramukhi 
Basu first got her M.A. from that college, he was so 
much pleased that he immediately wrote a congratu¬ 
latory letter to her and sent also a collection of Sha¬ 
kespeare’s works as a present! 

In addition to this monumental institution he 
established forty girls’ schools, between 1855 and 
1858 when he was working as an inspector of schools. 
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Every school had two teachers and a maid servant. 
He did not charge any fees. Moreover, he supplied 
all materials for study, so that there might not be 
any financial obstacle in preventing the girls from 
attending the school. 1 ' 1 

Evaluation of his Role 

As a continuer of the Raja’s progressive work, 
the role of Vidyasagar has great significance. He car¬ 
ried the problems of widow, formulated by the Raja, 
to its logical conclusion. In his propaganda activity 
he adopted the method which the Raja had used, viz., 
the method of convincing the people by invoking the 
Shastras and proving how the Shastras were subse¬ 
quently misinterpreted by social reactionaries. What 
he meant was that even from the stand point of reli¬ 
gious orthodoxy there was no basis for those social 
practices which had come to be regarded as evil. 

We will next inquire into the actual result of 
all these activities. In assessing this, one thing 
should be borne in mind, viz., that the work of pion¬ 
eers never gave immediate results. It starts a new 
progressive social tendency which subsequently ga¬ 
thers scope, depth and momentum. Hence, we must 
inquire, on the one hand, into the response which the 
reformer got from his people in his own days and on 
the other hand, the shape of the movement after him. 
Vidyasagar was helped financially for the girls' edu¬ 
cation by some of his European friends. Similarly, 
when he first performed the remarriage of a widow, 
many of his friends attended the occasion. In 
support of widow remarriage, he secured nearly 
21,000 signatures on a petition. His work of collec¬ 
tions of statistics in connection with polygyny was 
continued afterwards. In 1891 a paper called “San- 
jivani” published a catalogue mentioning that the 
average number of wives per individual was found to 
be This implied social progress since formerly 
the average amounted to 5$ wives. In addition, widow 
remarriages also began to take place, though 
their number was very meagre. The movement 
spread in greater degree in Gujarat and Maharashtra 
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rather than in Bengal. And it was revealed that 
from 1860 to 1901, 138 widow remarriages took place. 
Moreover, the book written by him on widow remar¬ 
riage was translated during this phase in Gujarati 
and Marathi. 

He helped in creating a questioning spirit and 
critical outlook among the people in place of a docile 
attitude. 


BEHRAMJI MALABARI 

Behramji Malabari (1853-1912) is widely known 
for his struggle to get legislation enacted against tV 1 
custom of child marriage. The custom of child mar¬ 
riage and the problem of the widow were intimately 
related. In 1883 he read about the unhappy 
case of infanticide by a widowed mother. The 
writer correctly observed, “the only remedy is to dis¬ 
possess caste of its power of ex-communicating the 
widow who marries again. Government sanctions 
remarriage, and caste opposes it.”® In the same year 
an article appeared in the “Spectator” about “The 
Horrors of Infant Marriage.” All this reading stirred 
Malabari’s mind and he decided to lead a crusade 
against the causes of such horried crimes. He was 
not a Sanskrit scholar like the previous reformers and 
so could not invoke ancient scriptures to support the 
reform he proposed. He tried to prove rationally 
that child marriage was an obstacle to female educa¬ 
tion and women’s progress and stood for the liquida¬ 
tion of the practice of child marriage. 

Malabari published his “Notes on Infant Mar¬ 
riage in India and Enforced Widowhood” in 1884. 
As regards infant marriage, he considered the case 
of unhappy as well as happy unions. He found that 
both ways, the young children are the sufferers. In 
the former case they are the “married martyrs”. In 
the latter, many consequences occur, due to early 
marriage, such as boys have to give up their studies 
at quite an young age, the girls give birth to sickly 
children, and both face the difficulty of feeding too 
many mouths. 
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He suggests certain reforms to be adopted by the 
University and such other institutions to discourage 
child marriage. He also appreciates the suggestion 
of forming the union of the University Graduates for 
taking a pledge not to marry under a certain age and 
also with a girl below a particular age level. 

In connection with enforced widowhood, he said 
that though the law permitting the widow to remarry 
has been passed, nothing has been done in practice, 
'this is purely because people are afraid of the caste 
ex-communication. He said, “Caste has no objection 
to the widower marrying again, as often, as he likes 
and more women than one at a time if he so wishes. 
Its cold-blooded philosophy is reserved only for the 
woman who has lost her husband, that is her all in 
life. Here, there is a conflict between State and caste 
who is stronger. ” M 

In order to rescue the widow from the unequal 
treatment by the people, he proposed four measures 
which should be adopted by the Government. First¬ 
ly, there should be active enforcement of the Widow 
Remarriage Act, secondly the Government should as¬ 
certain whether a widow has adopted permanent wi¬ 
dowhood voluntarily or per force. Thirdly, Govern¬ 
ment should give proper facilities to widows who 
wish to file a complaint against the caste authorities; 
lastly priests should be deprived of their right to ex¬ 
communicate the relations and other persons con¬ 
nected with the parties contracting second marriage. 
The problem was so pressing that as soon as his ap¬ 
peal to the Viceroy was published, the widows in 
Surat sent an appeal to the Nagarseth and the widows 
in Navsari to the Gaekwad. Malabari toured the whole 
of India to propagate his views on this question. For 
bringing about the reform, he advocated (1) the for¬ 
mation of a national association, (2) introducing of 
lessons on the subjects of the child marriage and the 
problems of widow in educational books and (3) en¬ 
actment of a resolution by the University that after 
a certain number of years none who were not bache¬ 
lors would be considered eligible for B.A. Degree. It 
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was only after these means to achieve the necessary 
reform were exhausted that Malabari intended to ask 
the Government to enact a law prohibiting marriage 
of children below twelve years. 

It was between 1884 and 1889 that the pressure 
was brought to bear on the Government to enact the 
law. The National Social Conference also passed a 
resolution requesting the government to give protec¬ 
tion to girls, below twelve years both married as well 
as unmarried, by amending the penal code. Soon 
after the public consciousness was deeply roused by 
a shocking incident. Phoolmani Dasi, a tender girl 
of eleven years age only, died of injuries due to for¬ 
cible intercourse. There were protests from all parts 
of India. Malabari went to England in 1890 and imme¬ 
diately formed a committee to discuss the problem of 
child marriage. The committee adopted the following 
resolutions: (a) Age of consent be raised to twelve; 

(b) Legal provision be made for the enabling of in¬ 
fant marriages to be set aside unless ratified by the 
married couple with consent in a reasonable time; 

(c) Suit for restitution of conjugal rights which is 
founded upon ecclesiastical grounds and has been re¬ 
pudiated by all countries should never have been in¬ 
troduced in India. The whole subject requires recon¬ 
sideration; (d) Any legal obstacle to widow marriage 
should be removed.® 

At last, due to the collective efforts of the reform¬ 
ers in 1891, the bill known as the Age of Consent was 
passed. The raised age which was twelve appears 
very low, but m those days it brought relief to a 
large number of young persons. 

Malabari also collaborated with Dayaram Gidu- 
mal in founding the Seva Sadan Society in 1908 at 
Bombay. 

JUSTICE MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE 

The struggle for women’s emancipation as also 
for other social reforms was noticeable all over India. 
In Bengal, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwara Chandra 
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Yidyasagar and others struggled for her emancipa¬ 
tion and started the pioneering activities. Such work 
was accomplished, as we shall see, by Dayanand Sa- 
raswati in the Punjab. Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkar 
(1850-1882) the founder of the Deccan Education So¬ 
ciety and Gopal Ganesh Agarkar (1836-189G) were 
pioneers of social reform in Maharashtra. The latter 
started a paper called “Sudharka” in 1888. Ev 
means of written and oral propaganda they strove to 
kindle a spirit of social reform among the people. The 
founding of the Deccan Education Society led to the 
emergence of groups of social workers who consecra¬ 
ted their entire lives to the cause of humanitarian ac¬ 
tivities. One of the most outstanding among such 
social workers was M. G. Ranade. His role is distinct 
and unique in the sense that he laid the foundation of 
an All India Organization to carry on the struggle for 
social reform. He also laid down the organizational 
principles of social reform institutions as well as the 
methodology of social work. 

Biographical Sketch 

Ranade was born in January 1842. His first 
marriage with a girl of almost nine years of age took 
place in 1854. After a brilliant academic carrier he 
joined the judicial service and became a High Court 
Judge. 

He came in contact with Pandurang and Zamhe- 
kar who were carrying on the propaganda for the 
education of both the sexes and Vishnu Shastri who 
was engaged in the work of the liberation of the Hin¬ 
du widows on lines similar to those of Vidyasagar in 
Bengal. 

His first wife died in 1873 and though he was 
strongly opposed to the second marriage, he was for¬ 
ced to marry again. Marriage with Ramabai objec¬ 
tively proved very happy. Ranade started his social 
work in the field of education from home, by teaching 
the rudiments of reading and writing to Ramabai. 
She along with Deodhar was the founder of Seva Su¬ 
dan in Poona. Ranade died in 1901. 
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Ranade was ideologically moulded by the intel¬ 
lectuals of his time who had received English educa¬ 
tion and assimilated western culture, further he him¬ 
self had received that education and imbibed the libe¬ 
ral philosophy of the West. He believed that the fer¬ 
ment in the Hindu society was the result of the spread 
of western education, the activities of the Christian 
missionaries and the new conceptions of law and jus¬ 
tice introduced in India by the British Rulers. He 
felt a strong urge to change the old order. He defined 
the direction of the change in these terms : “The 
(change which we should all seek is thus a change 
from constraint to freedom, from credulity to faith, 
from unorganized to organized life, from bigotry 1o 
toleration, from blind fatalism to a sense of human 
destiny. This is what I understand by social revolu¬ 
tion both for individual and societies in this coun¬ 
try* Ranade became one of the best exponents of 
liberal philosophy. 

His Contributions 

Ranade’s work for the emancipation of women 
took four forms. He took up the problems of child 
marriage and widow remarriage. He worked for 
the education of women. And finally, he found¬ 
ed the National Social Conference, an organ of the 
social reform movement on organized basis. This 
was in pursuance of his views that the Social Reform 
Movement to be effective should not be based on the 
initiative of individuals or small groups but should 
lie conducted by a Central National Organization and 
through collective efforts. 

Child Marriage 

Ranade believed that in early Vedic period no ill- 
assorted marriages took place. Gradually the Smriti 
writers tried to lower the age of marriage by three 
methods, viz., (a) by prohibiting unmarried life to the 
girls; (b) by making it compulsory for parents to get 
their daughters married before puberty and (c) bv 
inventing new meanings of the words like Kanya 
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etc. The marriage age thus slowly came down 
to eight or ten years. Ranade lays down twelve 
and eighteen years as minimum marriage age and 
sixteen and twenty-five as age of consummation for 
girls and boys respectively. His prescription for 
marriage and consummation for girls which looked 
radical at that time, appears moderate today. He 
worked with Mr. Malabar! for the reform when the 
Government was thinking of passing the Age of Con¬ 
sent Bill. 


Widow Remarriage 

As regards widow remarriage, he said that the 
Vedas did not prohibit it. He further stated that the 
efforts which he made in this direction were meant 
for those widows who could not live a solitary life. 
He declared, “The Advocates of remarriage have 
never maintained that a woman after her husband’s 
death should not live a life of single devotion, to her 
deceased husband.... But a woman who cannot live 
this species of life, a woman who is widowed when a 
girl, before she knew what her duties as a wife were, 
surely such a woman cannot practice this devotion. 
It is on behalf of such woman that this reform is a 
peremtory and crying want, and to require them to 
live a life of devotion in the manner Manu prescribes 
is a simple mockery of all religion and justice.” 

Ranade was an active member of the widow re¬ 
marriage society which was founded in 1861. When 
the first widow remarriage took place in 1869, Ran¬ 
ade attended it, for which he was ex-communicated 
by Shankaracharya. However, he had not to suffer 
social hardships to the extent to which Karve and 
Vidyasagar had. He also took a prominent part in 
the historic debate which took place in 1870 around 
the question whether widow remarriage was permit¬ 
ted by the Shastras. Shankaracharya presided over 
the meeting. There were five judges from each side. 
After nine days of hot discussion seven of the ten 
judges gave the verdict against it while the remaining 
three for it. Ranade helped his friend Vishnu Shastri 
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considerably in representing the case of the reform¬ 
ers in this unequal fight with the orthodox party. 
Ranade also wrote 'articles in support of widow re¬ 
marriage in Indu Prakash, the journal of the Sarva- 
janik Sabha. 

Female Education 

Ranade espoused the cause of female education 
also. He made it a point to take Mrs. Ranade with 
him whenever he visited any school. Mrs. Ranade 
propagated the value of female education during 
every visit. He started a girls’ High School in 1884. 

A Maharashtrian gentleman named Dadaji mar¬ 
ried a very young girl named Rukmabai. When she 
grew upto the age when she had to go to her father- 
fn-law’s house, she refused to do so on the ground 
that her husband was uncultured and illiterate and 
also because the marriage was performed during her 
childhood and hence her consent was not taken. She 
further claimed that the marriage should not be 
considered binding on her. Though the Court 
finally decided in the favour of her husband, and she 
had to go to her husband’s house, this case created a 
great stir among the Reformers of the time. Ranade 
took important part in the Rukmabai Case Defence 
Committee formed by Principal Wordsworth in 
1887. 


The Indian National Social Conference 

But the most important contribution of Ranade 
to Social reform movement was the creation of the Na¬ 
tional Social Conference. Till now the social evils 
such as child marriage, Suttee, compulsory widow¬ 
hood, ill-assorted marriages, ban on foreign travels 
and others were discussed individually or by a small 
group. No doubt the Brahmo Samaj movement took 
an institutional form but it emphasised religious re¬ 
form more than social reform. The National Social 
Conference was the first national institution to carry 
on collectively in an organized way and on a national 
scale the social reform movement. Thus it exercised 
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a powerful influence in shaping society. Ra- 
nade’s share in creating this institution was very 
great. • 

The idea of this institution was embodied in the 
two lectures delivered by Dr. Raghunath Rao and 
Ranade on social reform at the first session of Indian 
National Congress. The first Indian National Social 
Conference was held in 1887. As Principal Kellock 
describes, “The Congress and the conference together 
made Indians feel that politically they were a united 
nation, and that their social arrangements were be¬ 
ing subjected to the inspiring influence of the nation¬ 
al spirit.”* In 1889 reform oaths were taken by five 
hundred and forty nine persons for abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks, cessation of the practice of dowe- 
ries, endorsement of widow remarriage, promise to 
give education to their daughters and assurance not 
to practice child marriages. Ranade was one of those 
who took these oaths. 

Two problems confronted the National Social 
Conference. The first problem referred to the nature 
of relationship between the social reform movement 
and the struggle for political freedom. The second 
pertained to the methods to be followed for making 
the social reform movement successful. Though these 
problems do not directly concern us, a brief reference 
to Ranade’s views regarding them will not be out of 
place. Ranade believed that political reform and so¬ 
cial reform should go hand in hand. Though sepa¬ 
rate phenomena, they interact among themselves. 
They are two different aspects of one single process 
of national progress mutually influencing each 
other. He observed, “You cannot have a good social 
system when you find yourself low in the scale of 
political rights nor can you be fit to exercise political 
rights and privileges unless your social system is 
based on reason and justice.”® We can realize the 
importance of Ranade’s prediction today when Indian 
life is suffering from the contradiction of political ad¬ 
vance and social backwardness. 
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As regards the question of methods, Ranade be¬ 
lieved that a reformer should utilise all methods 
available at a given moment. The problem of the 
method cropped up when the Government intended to 
raise the age of consent from ten years to twelve 
years Lokmanya Tilak was deadly against it, be¬ 
cause he believed that a foreign state should not be 
allowed to interfere in the social affairs of the sub¬ 
ject nation and secondly social reform should not be 
brought about through legislation from above but 
through enlightenment of the people and on their ini¬ 
tiative. Ranade held the views that in fulfilling the 
social reform tasks four methods should be employed. 
The first is that of invoking of past tradition where 
people are convinced through argument and evidence, 
that past practice permitted the recommended reform. 
The second method is that of appeal to the conscience, 
to the sense of right and wrong. The third is that of 
making use of legislation. The fourth is the method 
of social revolt. As the last method involves break 
with the past, Ranade does not recommend it. As 
regards the role of different methods he contends that 
“To free each individual life and to equip him with 
the means to live the same, must, be the goal of all so¬ 
cial reform. In bringing about this reform all legiti¬ 
mate means from voluntary conversion to state coer¬ 
cion have to be used. 80 

His Role 

To sum up. Ranade’s role as a pioneer in the 
movement for women’s uplift is great and unique. 
He correctly understood the Indian situation. He did 
not stand for blind imitation of the west as “Young 
Bengal” movement in initial stages did, nor was he 
the worshipper of India’s past, as the revivalists were. 
He believed in synthesising the best elements of the 
two. 

Ranade realized that the social reform movement 
for its further and rapid advance required a central 
national organization and collective co-ordinated 
large scale endeavour. He built up a national orga- 
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nization for the movement and also evolved a new 
methodology of work. He also pointed out that iso¬ 
lated piecemeal solution of national problems, soda 1 
and political was not possible. He, therefore, stress¬ 
ed the necessity of simultaneous, interdependent so¬ 
cial and political movement. This reveals the great 
vision and deep insight into social problems possessed 
by Ranade. He raised the problem of social injus¬ 
tice from a local plane to a national level. He secu¬ 
larised the national social reform conference, so that 
religious differences may not distort discussions and 
solution of social problems. 

Thus though Ranade actually did not establish 
schools for the spread of female education, though he 
even married a second time and that too a virgin and 
not a widow, his role in the social reform movement is 
great and unique. At that stage of development the 
social reform movement needed a national organiza¬ 
tion and correct methodology of work. Ranade sup¬ 
plied both these needs. The social reform movement 
advanced at an accelerated rate when those two defi¬ 
ciencies were overcome. Ranade thus played the role 
of a great guide and leader of the movement. 

G. K. DEODHER 

The name of Shri G. K. Deodhar (1871-1935) is 
associated with those social reformers who have 
created social reform institutions to help the cause 
of women. He had, from his early life, a strong de¬ 
sire to work for humanity. He was one of the foun¬ 
der members of the “Servants of India Society” which 
produced a galaxy of life-long social workers. It was 
Deodhar who insisted on taking up social reform 
work and placed it on the same footing as political 
work. 

The idea of the necessity of women workers oc¬ 
curred to Deodher when he was engaged in relief 
work in U.P. in 1907-08. He subsequently wrote 
about his conviction “that was dawning in my mind, 
grew deeper and stronger every day that India— 
needed just as much an army of trained women work- 
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ers in various fields of national advance for the bene¬ 
fit of their sisters, as she need a band of devoted and 
trained men to lead her courageously in her onward 
march at almost every stage.”” 

In order to realise this objective, he called a 
meeting of enlightened men and women in Poona. 
They decided to prepare cadres of educated women to 
work for the uplift of women. This decision became 
the seed from which blossomed the Seva Sadan of 
Poona in 1909. 

In order to promote this object, training was im¬ 
parted both to adult women and young girls. Work 
room classes were started to make them economically 
independent. Medical training was given to train 
them as nurses and midwives. The institution was 
kept non-sectarian in character. The experiment of 
training nurses was a novel one, because the orthodox 
people were strongly against that profession. With 
great difficulty he pursuaded two girls to join the 
classes which were opened in 1912. 

Deodhar believed that if economic indepen¬ 
dence was achieved by woman, she could remove the 
social inequalities. Hence when he tackled the pro¬ 
blem of the low position of women he took the ques¬ 
tion of education in order to make woman self-reliant. 
The idea of women helping themselves started by 
Karve and Vivekanand was carried forward by him. 
N. M. Joshi describes that “The fundamental princi¬ 
ple that inspired all of Deodher’s activities in the in¬ 
terests of social reform was his strong aversion to the 
idea of inequality.”” He believed that women were 
not at all inferior to men. While proposing the reso¬ 
lution on women’s education in Madras, he said, “I 
have considerable amount of experience, and as a re¬ 
presentative of several institutions intended for the 
amelioration of the condition of women, I must tell 
you that women are as intelligent as you are and as 
capable as you are.”" He applied this principle of 
equality in dealing with the problem of franchise in 
1932, and asked for that right in the case of women 
also. 
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MAHARSHI KARVE 

Shri D. K. Karve is another outstanding social 
reformer of Maharashtra, who contributed in trans¬ 
forming the life of Indian women on a higher level. 
Though Karve was born in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century he lives to continue his social reform 
work also in the twentieth century. In fact his work 
fructified and took organizational shape in the twen¬ 
tieth century. His work in the field of woman’s 
education is outstanding and unique. 

Biographical Sketch 

Shri D. K. Karve was born in the year 1858. 
From his childhood days, Karve was interested in so¬ 
cial work. He first started his social work when he 
daily read newspaper to the village folks when he 
was only studying in the fourth standard. He had a 
gre^t passion for education. After finishing his col¬ 
lege career he worked as a teacher in Marathi High 
School. An unexpected offer from the Fergusson Col¬ 
lege in 1891 elevated him to the post of a lecturer m 
Mathemetics. He subsequently became a life mem¬ 
ber of the Deccan Education Society, worked accord¬ 
ing to its rules for twenty years and retired in 1914. 

Karve was married at the immature age of four¬ 
teen. His wife was only eight years old. Unfortu¬ 
nately she died of T.B. His love for education was 
so great that he did not spend money on the death 
ceremonies, but gave Rs. 500 to the Murud Fund in 
his wife’s memory on the condition that it’s inte¬ 
rest be spent on English education and girls’ educa¬ 
tion. 

In contrast to other social reformers Karve, a 
staunch protagonist of widow remarriage, married a 
widow after the death of his wife. This act of his 
\ raised the moral prestige of the social reformers and 
the social reform movement. However, it led to the 
ex-communication of the family. Karve faced all 
these sufferings bravely. In those days when caste 
restrictions were very strict, a widow who remarried 
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was considered a great social culprit and was perse¬ 
cuted. But Mrs. Karve also heroically confronted the 
hostile orthodox opposition. 

Another practice of Karve which may apparently 
appear funny reveals his underlying zeal and passion 
for woman’s education. He informs in his autobio¬ 
graphy that he set apart one pice in every rupee he 
earned for the education of women. This hoarder 
of one pice, has to-day laid aside for the woman’s 
cause every pice of his earning and all its proceeds 
too. 


Widow Homes 

The problem of widow remarriage and the sorry 
plight of the widow had captivated his mind from the 
very childhood. He had heard about the first widow 
remarriage in Bombay in 1869, which Ranade at¬ 
tended when he (Karve) was only eleven years old. 
He was very young when the widely known debate 
between the orthodox party and the radicals was 
held to decide the problem of widow remarriage ac¬ 
cording to the ancient texts. However, the deepest 
impression about the horrible plight of woman on 
him was made by an incident which he witnessed. 
A young girl was deserted by her husband. Her 
youth was exploited and she was seduced by some 
scoundrel. Her father who was a Bhikshuka was 
threatened with ex-communication unless he con¬ 
sented to supply one maund of oil for the temple 
lamps by way of expiation for no sin of his. 
After some years Karve saw the same girl as a beg- 
ger near a temple where penitent women and sick 
persons came. He describes this incident in poign¬ 
ant words thus; “We gave each other just a look of 
recognition and turned away. But it left a deep in¬ 
delible impression on me.”“ 

Karve decided to revive ‘The Widow Remarri-* 
age Association”. In 1893, the first meeting of the 
“Widow Remarriage Association” was held. The 
membership was restricted to those who either mar¬ 
ried widows or who had the courage of dining 
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with remarried persons, latter were, registered as 
sympathisers. 

While crusading for the widows, he realized that 
they needed protection and shelter. He also felt the 
necessity of protecting the legitimate or illegitimate 
children of these ostracised women. He also recog¬ 
nized the urgency of educating the widow to make 
her self-reliant. He felt that if such a situation was 
created, remarriage of the widows would not be a 
difficult task. 

Realising that the problem of widow remarriage 
would rouse religious passions, he decided to devote 
his energies to the work of the education of the 
widow's. 

He started the Hindu Widow’s Home Association 
in 1896. He opened the Hindu Widow’s Home with 
only one widow as an inmate. Within four years 
the number rose to fourteen. 

Education 

At that time not only the education of the widow 
was a problem but even the education of women as 
a class was also a problem. So Karve decided to edu¬ 
cate the young girls along with the widows. He got 
an opportunity when one gentleman placed his three 
daughters under his care. One, out of these 
three, was a widow. Karve consented to educate 
these girls on the condition that the gentleman would 
not get these girls married till they reached the age 
of twenty. But his fellow associate workers did not 
agree to permit unmarried girls to be mixed up with 
the widow welfare work, and hence Karve decided to 
start a Mahila Vidyalaya. It was brought into exist¬ 
ence in 1907. 

Karve University 

However, his grandest achievement was the 
creation of the famous Karve Women’s University. 
We shall subsequently describe his efforts to realise 
this grand dream of his. 

Jn the Widow’s Home the courses of study were 

we 
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drawn up with an idea to make the widows self-reli¬ 
ant. He also announced the aim of education in 
Mahila Vidyalaya, “To frame an optional course 
in which the goal will not be to prepare the students 
for an examination but to prepare them to be good 
wives, and good mothers and good neighbours”. 35 From 
the very start he wanted to evolve a separate course 
for women’s education. It was in 1915 that this urge 
became a decision. He was asked to preside over the 
National Social Conference. He had decided to speak 
on the subject of a separate course of study for wo¬ 
men and read a book on Japan’s University for Wo¬ 
men which sent out 1,300 women students in course 
of 12 years. The idea of starting a University for 
■women on the same lines in India developed in his 
mind. He had by this time reached the ripe age of 
57. But his enthusiasm for women’s education tri¬ 
umphed over age. 

In the initial stage he desired to restrict the Ins¬ 
titute to Maharashtra. But under the advice of a 
number of eminent persons, he gave the Institution 
an all India basis. He was convinced that “the most 
efficient medium of instruction is the learner’s mo¬ 
ther-tongue and secondly that women as a class have 
different functions to fulfil in the social economy from 
those of men.”*" 

He believed that the Universities based on these 
two ideals will not suffer from paucity of students. 
The most difficult task for starting an University, the 
financial, was solved by the princely donation of Sir 
Vithaldas Thackersey. The University was formally 
started in 1916 and six candidates appeared for the 
entrance examination out of whom four got through. 
These four and one more formed the first batch of 
the students of the Pathshala: The first lady gra¬ 
duated in 1919 and three in 1920. 

The pioneering effort of Karve in this field pav¬ 
ed way for much needed education of women, when 
the people were reluctant to send girls to school. The 
existence of separate institution lessened the resist- 
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ance of the orthodox section with regard to woman’s 
education. The realization of Karve’s dream can 
be seen by the fact that to-day the graduates of this 
University are recognized as equal graduates of any 
other University, by the Government and also in the 
fact that hundreds of graduates have come out of this 
University. 


Nishkama Karma Math 

Another glorious work of Karve was the estab-i 
lishment of an institution for the training of selfless 
workers—the Nishkama Karma Matha. He realized 
the need of workers who would devote their lives 
in service of others and he also felt that 
the aim of Ashram is not only that students 
should be educated and thus be provided with means 
of leading an independent honest life, but they 
should be useful to their sisters and help forward the 
cause of regeneration of women generally. Moreover 
the Ashram hopes that from among its students there 
should come forward some who when they leave after 
completing their education would not care to earn 
money but disinterestedly throw themselves into the 
work of undertaking institutions like the Home.” 

The aims and objects of the Ashram were same 
as those of the Servants of India Society. The mem¬ 
bers had to devote their whole life to' the cause of 
humanity. 

Karve describes his decenneal undertakings thus, 
“When I was eighteen, I began to learn English Al¬ 
phabet and a new vista of life was opened before my 
eyes. At twenty eight I took up the work of Murud 
Fund which became a very important side activity of 
mine for several years — Ten "years later Hindu Wi¬ 
dow’s Home Association was established_When I 

was 48 the ideas of Mahila Vidyalaya and the Nish- 
kam Karma Matha took possession of me and I en¬ 
thusiastically took up the corresponding services. It 
was at the age of 58 that I took a leap in the dark .to 
found the Women’s University.”** 
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His Role 

Karve’s work in the movement of liberation of 
Indian women has great historical significance. His 
extensive successful work for the widows brought 
about a change in the attitude of the people towards 
widows. A current was started which tried 
to check the attitude towards widows being 
regarded unholy, inferior and sinister beings. 
As D. K. Karve once said, “At that time 
to speak a word in favour of remarriage of 
widows even in big cities was a social sin, and gave 
a great offence. Now you can express your sympa¬ 
thy with impunity even in small villages. 8 " His 
scheme of education for women though based on the 
one-sided approach of their sphere of activity at least 
opened the gates of education for a number of women. 
He further guaranteed the continuity of the process 
of education of women by creating not merely a 
school but a well ramified University. 

Karve once described himself a mad man be¬ 
cause he felt inspired by a single dominant idea viz., 
the cause of the woman. Human freedom and pro¬ 
gress have advanced in history only because such 
“mad” men live. 

Karve the great social reformer, made a modest 
beginning in the field of social work when he read 
newspapers to illiterate villagers. The establishment 
of a Women’s University dispelling ignorance of hun¬ 
dreds of women was the glorious climax of that 
modestly begun work. 

The Social Reformers in Gujarat 

The processes which were fermenting within the 
social life in Bengal, Maharashtra and other parts of 
India, were also found in Gujarat. Here also, the pio¬ 
neers of Social Reform applied the liberal principles 
in their criticism of the social evil and solution of the 
problems. One noteworthy feature of the Gujarat 
Reform Movement is that almost all the pioneers used 
literature as the main weapon of subjecting extant 
customs and institutions to criticism. 
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Like the Social Reformers in other parts of the 
country, in Gujarat also, they were divided into two 
wings, Reformers and Revivalists. 

We will now survey the activities of some of the 
outstanding pioneers among them. 

DURGARAM MEHTAJI 

When Raja Ram Mohan Roy was rousing the 
people of Bengal from their long drawn slumber, peo¬ 
ple of Gujarat were also experiencing the same kind 
of convulsions due to the campaign of exposure of 
prevailing social evils by Durgaram Mehtaji (1809 - 
1876). 

The main social problems which confronted the 
Reformers in Gujarat were widow remarriage, child 
marriage, education of women, foreign travel and 
caste restrictions. 

Mehtaji first took up the problem of widow re¬ 
marriage. He realized the agony of the life of a wi¬ 
dow and propagated widow-remarriage from 1838. He 
became a widower in the same year, but like Ranade, 
he also remarried a virgin and not a widow. 

He started in 1844 a “Manav Dharma Sabha”, the 
object of which was to make the people realize their 
real duty in life. In the meetings of the Sabha, the 
problems of widow remarriage, the caste barriers, ido- 
latory and others were discussed. During that pe¬ 
riod, the people were very superstitious and believed 
in ghosts and witches. Durgaram carried a cam¬ 
paign against these superstitions. He advertised a 
prize of Rs. 20|- to any one who would prove the au¬ 
thenticity of magic. Nobody came forward to prove 
this. One can say, that, this started the trend of the 
triumph of reason over superstition 

NARMADASHANKAR 

Narmadashankar (1833rl886) another Gujarati 
social reformer was very much influenced by English 
literature and liberal ideology. He applied reason 
for the solution of any problem which he took up. 
For instance, in the case of women’s education, he 
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adopted a rational approach. He contended that one 
should first give education to women and then decide 
as to whether they are fit for education or not. One 
cannot judge a phenomenon correctly with a bias in 
advance. He applied the same principle to the pro¬ 
blem of widow remarriage also. He also has written 
long poems describing the hard lot of a widow. He 
argued that if a male is allowed to marry after the 
death of his wife, why a woman should not be allow¬ 
ed to marry after the death of her husband. One 
half of humanity cannot be denied a freedom which 
the other half enjoys.' 0 While describing the lot of 
women in those days, he again points out the neces¬ 
sity of rational approach. A rich educated girl, who 
was constantly tortured by her parents requested 
Narmad to compose poems portraying the hardships 
suffered by women. Narmad wrote a poem called 
“Gangi (for freedom of woman)” in which he deli¬ 
neated the struggle against the unequal treatment 
thus:— 

‘Why women are not allowed to wear shoes, to 
carry umbrellas, to marry after they mature to de¬ 
cide for themselves and why is there no remarriage 
for widow”? 41 

Narmad entered into a controversy in 1860 with 
Jadunathji Maharaj, the highest embodiment of 
Vaishnava priestly caste, on the problem whether re¬ 
ligion approves widow remarriage or not. This dis¬ 
cussion was the precursor of the famous discussion 
on the same problem in which Ranade took part sub¬ 
sequently at Poona. The religious heads wielded tre¬ 
mendous influence in those days. The people were 
afraid of them. So nobody helped Narmad in his 
struggle with the priesthood. He was however a 
bold fighter and so he went alone for discussion. The 
Vaishnava had cleverly sidetracked the issue and no 
decision could be reached. In spite of this he played 
an important part in creating the atmosphere for the 
remarriage of widows. 

Narmad emphasised the necessity of the removal 
of caste barriers and superstitions. He exhorted the 
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people to be glided by reason, scientific knowledge, 
and experience. He also advocated foreign travel and 
remarked that if the Indians wanted to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with the British people, they should go to 
England, study their sciences and techniques and 
then utilize them in India. 

Narmad carried on his propaganda in favour of 
social reform through his literary writings. After 
drawing the picture of the society ridden with ta¬ 
boos, bans and social oppression he portrays a pic¬ 
ture of an ideal society where marriages are arranged 
not by parents but freely entered into of their own 
sweet will by men and women, where women receive 
education and people freely travel to other lands and 
widen their knowledge and outlook without the fear 
of ex-communication by reactionary priesthood. 

His study of the history of other nations and the 
emergence of the political institution — The Indian 
National Congress—made him revise his opinion of 
the benevolent effects of the British rule. Narmad had 
a swing back. He, in his later years began to praise 
the ancient Indian customs and institutions. His lat¬ 
ter attitude is also a pointer to the fact that early 
social reformers, if betrayed by the colleagues in car¬ 
rying out the reform programme, had to exhibit tre¬ 
mendous amount of social courage in carrying out 
the struggle individually. Narmad of course, failed 
to do so. 

He was one of the rare persons who tried to live 
only by pen. Here also in the later phases of life, 
due to economic difficulties he had to take service. 
The blow was so heavy that he died within a shoit 
period. 

Narmad played significant role in raising intel¬ 
lectual awakening among the people of Gujarat. 

DALPATRAM 

The third illustrious pioneer of social reform in 
Gujarat was Dalpatram (1820—1898). He represent¬ 
ed the liberals who believed in change by degrees. 
He recognized the beneficial results of the British 
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Rule which at least eliminated political chaos and 
created order in Indian Society. He also believed 
that removal of illiteracy and harmful social prac¬ 
tices like child marriage and permanent widowhood, 
together with industrialization of the country would 
lead to social, economic and cultural advance of the 
Indian people. Such all-sided progress could not be 
achieved at a stroke. Hence Dalpatram favoured slow 
advance in contrast to Narmadashanker who believ¬ 
ed in immediate transformation. 

Dalpatram associated actively with the Gujarat 
Vernacular Society. Through that institution he pro¬ 
pagated the advantages of education and the neces¬ 
sity of fighting against harmful social customs. Like 
Narmadashankar, he also propagated his opinions on 
social reform through literature. He had a very live 
style which he used effectively to transmit his views 
He has drawn in verse, poignant pictures of life an¬ 
guish of widows. One of his compositions describes 
a dialogue between an Indian and Goddess of Learn¬ 
ing who is brought into India by foreigners wherein 
he emphasises the role of learning. 42 

As regards education of the women he said that 
if you will give ornaments to your daughter, the hus¬ 
band would usurp them but if you give her know¬ 
ledge nobody can deprive her of that ornament." 

Dalpatram wrote an essay on "Widow Remar¬ 
riage”. He levels caustic criticism at those who fight 
for preserving harmful old customs. He says that 
those who marry their children at premature age 
need not boast of it. In reality it is an act of shame 
and should provoke social censure.”" 

The role of Dalpatram in appreciating the new 
industrialization and the beneficial aspect of the new 
rulers was unique. Through his poems he created a 
favourable background for social reform in Gujarat. 

Other Social Reformers 

Among other social reformers important are Kar- 
sandas Mulji, Lalshankar Umiashankar and Mahi- 
patram Rupram. 
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Karsondas is well-known for his active participa¬ 
tion in the Maharaj Libel Case during which he ex¬ 
posed the immoral practices of the Vaishnava priests. 
His name is also associated with the movement of 
widow remarriage. He was one of the most 
active associates in the performing of first widow 
remarriage. 

LALSHANKAR UMIYASHANKAR 

Lalshankar Umiyashankar was another out¬ 
standing personality who contributed to the growth 
of social reform movement. The establishment of 
Mahipatram Rupram Anathashram, Bholanath Sara- 
bhai Literary Institute for Women, Pandharpur 
Anathashram, The Gujarat Sansar Sudhara Samaj are 
some of his outstanding contributions to the move¬ 
ment. He also translated in Gujarati, Vidyasagar’s 
book on widow remarriage. He actively participated 
in the Indian National Social Conference, where he 
was even elected as a President for the year 1907. 

MAHIPATRAM RUPRAM 

Mahipatram Rupram (1830—1890) was the first 
Gujarati to travel abroad, for which he had to suffer 
much. The people used to say that as he was going 
abroad he would not get a male child, and his dau¬ 
ghters would not secure husbands. All such male¬ 
dictions were showered upon him. His wife had to 
suffer at the hands of reactionaries during the period 
when he was in foreign laind. She could not leave her 
home or visit her parents because of social harass¬ 
ment. After he returned he also had to suffer much 
because he did not perform the expiatory ceremony. 
In his house, no servant was willing to work. When 
he went out of his house, people used to look from 
windows and address him in abusive terms such as 
‘‘English Ape” and others. 45 We cannot picture the 
intensity of persecution, but it was so great that Ma¬ 
hipatram finally succumbed to it and performed the 
expiatory ceremony. But he is more well-known par¬ 
ticularly as the founder of the Prarthna Samaj, a coun- 
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ter part of the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal. This institu¬ 
tion was started in 1871. It did not develop into a 
dynamic social reform organization with extensive 
social reform activity. It functioned almost- as a reli¬ 
gious reform organization. It propagated mono¬ 
theism and importance of Bhakti. The Prathana 
Samaj acquired importance, only because some of the 
pioneers of women movement were its active 
members. 


Revivalists of Gujarat 

Among the Revivalists most notable are Gover- 
dhanram Tripathi and Manilal Nabhubhai. 

Goverdhanram in his most famous novel ‘Saras- 
watichandra’ depicted ideal women characters, prais¬ 
ed the joint family system and did not support the 
widow remarriage. He also very succinctly gives the 
picture of the decay of the extant society under the 
impact of new socio-economic forces. 

Manilal Nabhubhai through his works and jour¬ 
nal called “Sudarshan” propagated the view that the 
main cause of the extant social evils was the devia¬ 
tion from the Vedic ideal. 

It will not be out of place here to refer to a ten¬ 
dency which was developing in Gujarat. While social 
Reformers were creating the ideological and institu¬ 
tional background for the social reform movement, 
some special journals dedicated specially to the cause 
of women also were emerging for the first time. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji inspired and assisted the starting of a 
journal called “Stree Bodh” which was devoted to 
problems of women in general and Parsee women, in 
particular. In Ahmedabad an association called 
“Bandhu Samaj” launched a journal called “Sundari 
Subodh” in 1903, which became, for about a decade, 
a lively organ dealing with the crying problems of 
women. It is also interesting to note that, during 
this period, the two outstanding reformer sisters of 
the subsequent period Mrs. Vidyagauri Nilkanth and 
Mrs. Sharda Mehta came out of the University as the 
first Gujarati Women Graduates. 
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Conclusion 

These were some of the pioneers in Gujarat who 
tried to question authority and apply reason to the 
solution of social problems. They adopted also the 
criterion of equality in determining social relations. 
In short they applied the principles of liberal philo¬ 
sophy to the crying questions of the day, including 
the problem of emancipation of woman from various 
bonds. 

MAHARAJA SAYAJI RAO GAEKWAR 

Among the various social Reformers who es¬ 
poused the cause of women in India, Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar, the King of Baroda State occupied a 
very peculiar position. In the case of the pioneers of 
social reform hitherto considered, we find that they 
had to experiment on individual basis or had to create 
institutions for advancing social reform or had to ap¬ 
peal to the Government to make laws to uproot evil 
practices. Sayaji Rao being the king of Baroda, could 
easily enforce his reform ideas by means of legisla¬ 
tion. Being an enlightened ruler he realised the ne¬ 
cessity of the elevation of the status of women. He 
once remarked, “for believe me, the feminine char¬ 
acter, type of mind, disposition is as essential to the 
building up of the life of the nation as the masculine 
element is.”" 

Sayaji Rao was strongly against child marriage, 
denial of education to women, polygyny and prohibi¬ 
tion of widow remarriage. As regards the latter two, 
he said, “The one keeps up an unduly low standard 
of morality among men, the other demands an impos¬ 
sible high standard from women.... inspite of harsh 
measures we fail to preserve even an ordinary stand¬ 
ard of morality in this much ill-treated class.”" 

The king reformer declared that in demanding 
social reform the reformers were only demanding the 
return to the life of the Vedic period when women 
were learned; free and equal of men. It implied the 
overcoming of the distortion of Indian society which 
subsequently took place. Sayaji Rao realized how 
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social relations had changed in the West due to the 
advance of science and democratic culture. He ex¬ 
horted the Indians to democratize their social rela¬ 
tions in institutions if they did not want to lag behind 
the western people in civilisation. 

In his State he introduced the scheme of free and 
compulsory primary education for both boys and 
girls. He also penalized bigamy. He further gave 
the right of divorce to both the parties. For rapid 
intellectual and cultural progress of the women of the 
Baroda State, he encouraged starting of clubs, in¬ 
dustrial homes, Music schools and other institutions. 
By his vital and effective work for the advancement 
of Indian Women, Sayaji Rao has earned a perma¬ 
nent place among the enlightened Indians who strove 
arduously for the emancipation of the Indian woman 
from ignorance and social oppression and disabilities. 

His various legislations," referred to above and 
which we shall refer to in a subsequent chap¬ 
ter, were in many instances the fore-runners of simi¬ 
lar social Reform enactments passed in various parts 
of British India. 


The Revivalists 

Upto now we have studied the efforts made by 
the Liberal Social Reformers, to improve the condi¬ 
tion of Indian Society in general and particularly 
that of woman. Now we will proceed to survey the 
effort made by the various leaders belonging to the 
Revivalist School for the same. 

SWAMI VIVEKANAND 

Though Dayanand Saraswati is chronologically 
earlier, we shall begin with the efforts made by 
Swami Vivekanand, who having come under the im¬ 
pact of Western Education, and also having passed 
through a state bordering on Atheism, subsequently 
became a great Vedantist. 

He was a staunch disciple of Swami Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa and built up a stable organization to pro¬ 
pagate the ideals of the master. 
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Unlike his Master, Vivekanand received Western 
education. He attended a parliament of religions in 
Chicago. After visiting England, he returned to In¬ 
dia in 1896. He organised the Ramkrishna Mission 
for the betterment of the people He revisited Ame¬ 
rica for health reason and established Vedanta So¬ 
ciety and Shanti Ashram. After returning from the 
conference of Religions held in Paris in 1900 he start¬ 
ed the Ramkrishna Sevashram for Sadhus. He also 
established Ramkrishna Home of service at Benares. 
He died in 1902. 

Vivekanand had a burning desire to restore In¬ 
dia to the ancient position of supremacy in religion. 
He felt that Vedanta satisfied a worker, a thinker as 
well as a devotee and hence should be considered the 
universal religion. Prom his Master he had learnt 
to respect the liberty of thought and action and show 
sympathy for the masses. 

Importance of Social Service 

Vivekanand put great stress on the value of so¬ 
cial service. He once said “So long as the millions die 
in hunger and ignorance, I hold every man a traitor, 
who having been educated at their expense, pays not 
the least heed to them.” 48 

Vivekanand used to remark that there existed 
two main evils in India, viz., the oppression of the 
women and the undemocratic caste system which 
maintained social inequalities among the Hindus. 

Education of Women 

Vivekanand laid great stress on the education 
of women. He thought that education may be des¬ 
cribed as a “development of faculty not an accumu¬ 
lation of words, or as a training of individuals to will 
rightly and efficiently.” 4 ’ The education of the right 
type should make women capable of solving their 
own problems. According to him, freedom secured 
by the women will develop in them an intelligence 
to decide for themselves what reforms were neces- 
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«ary to elevate their position. They must therefore 
he given perfect liberty. Vivekanand though a strong 
critic of moral laxity prevalent among western women 
appreciated the freedom they enjoyed. He was also 
impressed by the education and culture possessed bv 
them as also by their participation in public activities 
and he definitely was of opinion that advance of West 
was due to the respect accorded to women.™ 

Against Early Marriage 

He was against the early marriage of the girl. 
As they are married at a very young age, they breed 
unhealthy children as well as die at premature age. 
He remarks vehemently when at the time of limiting 
the age of consent, religious leaders argued that it 
would lead religion into danger. “As if religion con¬ 
sists in making a girl mother at the age of twelve or 
thirteen.” 01 


Position of Woman 

He believed that the current anti-social institu¬ 
tions had originated in the process of lowering the 
status of woman. These customs should be removed 
and the position of the women elevated. She should 
be made free. He had a strong conviction that once 
women were educated they will be capable of solv¬ 
ing their own problems. He felt that until then they 
were asked to regard helplessness and servility as 
virtues. They should, henceforth, be taught the va¬ 
lue of liberty, self-initiative and heroism. He declar¬ 
ed that in the Vedic periods, women were free, equal, 
learned and accorded great respect. He thought that 
the gradual deterioration in women’s position was 
due to Buddhism which gave freedom to women to 
join the religions order but maintained sex distinc¬ 
tions. In order to propagate the value of education, 
he desired to create a band cf brahmacharis and 
brahmacharinis, to make education as their life aim. 
He conceived the idea of a “Math”—a monastery— 
organized by women themselves, which would be ma¬ 
naged also by women, married and unmarried. Fur- 
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ther, the Math, would provide asylum to widows and 
unmarried girls. It would maintain also a school in 
which women from outside would be admitted. The 
batch of students would visit villages and create edu¬ 
cational centres for the women. Vivekanand declared 
that women should be the torchbearers of learning. 
As regards his active work, we will refer to and eva¬ 
luate it in the chapter dealing with reform organiza¬ 
tions. We have delineated at present his conception 
of the position and role of woman in social life. The 
motto of women should be spiritual living, self-sacri¬ 
fice, and self-control and their sole life activities 
should be service. If they live'd in this way, they 
would serve as models of ideal womanhood to the 
womanhood of the entire world. Vivekanand felt that 
powers to achieve this did exist in latent state in the 
Indian women. What was required was education 
to be made accessible to them. 

His Role 

We will now finally sum up our assessment of the 
role of Vivekanand in the movement of emancipation 
of the Indian women. He traced the historical causes 
of the steady deterioration of the position of the In¬ 
dian women. He stressed the necessity of removing 
their social subjection and also of educating them not 
only for the development of their own personality 
but also for the progress of the nation. He also buiit 
up organizations to prepare cadres to achieve this 
programme. Vivekanand is distinguished from other 
religious reformers because his fight for the free state 
of women is not the bye-product of other program¬ 
mes. He felt the conviction that India’s downfall 
was due to the position of subjection in which the In¬ 
dian women were kept. Therefore, in order to re¬ 
establish India’s paramount position in the world, 
the Indian women should be made free and educated. 

The establishment of the Math as a centre of 
training cadres of free and educated women to conse¬ 
crate their life for the social liberation and mass edu¬ 
cation of the Indian women, was a work of national 
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significance. Vivekananda was the early founder of 
the institutions devoted to the welfare of the mass of 
Indian people and women in particular. 

SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI 

Another outstanding social and religious reform¬ 
er who strongly influenced Hindu religion and socie¬ 
ty was Dayanand Saraswati. The history of his life 
is the history of Arya Samaj of which he was the 
founder. 


Biographical Sketch 

Dayanand Saraswati was born in 1824 A.D. in a 
wealthy Brahmin family residing in the Morvi State 
of Kathiawar. His father was a very learned man. 
Dayanand’s original name was Mulshankar. He was 
initiated into Vedic learning at the age of five. When 
he was fourteen years old, he began to doubt the va¬ 
lidity of image worship. Once when he kept awake 
for the whole night on Shivaratri day to realize the 
fruit of his fast, he saw during the night a mouse 
playing on the image of Shiva quite uninterruptedly. 
The god was unable to do anything to prevent the 
antics of the mouse. He began to think as to what 
had happened to the omnipotent God. He inquired 
from all, but none gave him a convincing solution. 
Thus Shivaratri (the night of God Shiva) became 
Gnanaratri (the night of Enlightenment) for him. 

The problem of death puzzled him first when he 
witnessed the death of his beloved sister and then of 
his sympathising uncle. Someone suggested him to 
study “Yoganyasa”. He decided at this juncture to 
quit the home. His parents somehow came to know 
about his intention and tried to prevent him by the 
traditional method of getting him married. But ulti¬ 
mately in 1845 he ran away from home without suc¬ 
cumbing to the lure of marriage. 

Between the years 1845 and 1860 he extensively 
travelled in search of a Guru. At last he found hi*£? 
Guru who was blind and a hard task master. When 
Dayanand completed his course of studies, the Gurtt 
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asked from him a peculiar Dakshina, ‘a pledge to 
devote his life to the dissemination of truth, to the 
waging of incessant warfare against the falsehoods 
of the prevailing Puranic faith, and to establish the 
right method of education as was in vogue in the 
Pre-Buddhist time.” 52 Dayanand’s subsequent life is 
a heroic gatha of implementing this pledge. 

Dayanand, in initial stages, was carrying on all 
his propaganda in Sanskrit, but when he came in 
touch with Devendranath Tagore and Keshavachan- 
dra Sen, he realised the importance of vernacular for 
the spread of his views among the mass of people. 
Thereafter he used Gujarati and Hindi as media of 
propaganda. 

Dayanand founded Arya Samaj in 1875 at Bom¬ 
bay. But it was in 1877 that the organization was esta¬ 
blished on a sound and stable basis at Lahore. Daya¬ 
nand was supposed to be poisoned in 1883, by a 
Muslim concubine of Maharaja Sajjan Singh. 

His Philosophy 

Dayanand felt that deterioration in the Hindu 
life in previous period was due to the stratification of 
Hindu Society. During this period, religious rites, 
ceremonies and dead custom dominated the life of a 
Hindu. The status of woman too degenerated. This 
social and spiritual downfall of the Hindus was due to 
a definite disorientation from the Vedic life. Hence 
Dayanand exhorted the Hindus to revert to the life 
of Vedic period. 

Dayanand believed that all persons should have 
right of direct and equal access to God and hence anv 
intermediary between them and God must be elimi¬ 
nated. Thus the Brahmin caste, which acted as an 
intermediary should be deprived of that role. He also 
preached that intelligence and moral worth and not 
birth should determine the status of a man in society. 
For that he organized Shuddhi movement. He 
also propagated the view that the right to study reli¬ 
gious texts should not be a monopoly of one caste or 
sex only. This view struck at another privilege of 
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the Brahmin caste. Dayanand also saw the degrad¬ 
ing subordinate status of a woman and the lifelong 
torments of a widow. These problems made him 
think deeply and seek their solution. 

Dayanand and Education of Women 

Dayanand first sought to create an equal status 
for woman in the field of Sacred Thread ceremony. 
As we have observed earlier, originally a girl had 
equal right to it, but in course of time she was depriv¬ 
ed of this right. It had two consequences. First, dep¬ 
rived of this right, she was denied the right of access 
to ancient cultural heritage. And secondly, this exclu¬ 
sion from the right of education, indirectly resulted 
into the lowering of the marriage age for the girl. This 
right, according to him, if conceded, would'help the 
girl to receive education as well as to raise the age 
of marriage. 

Dayanand declared that all girls should receive 
education till the age of sixteen. Arya Samaj reali¬ 
zed this principle by establishing a number of Guru- 
kuls. 

According to Dayanand, education must aim at 
making woman capable of performing her duties in 
home as well as outside the home. The curriculum 
included the knowledge of English, Sanskrit, Hind:, 
other useful sciences and training in certain handi¬ 
crafts. Great emphasis was put on physical fitness. 

Dayanand’s role as an educationalist is important 
because his educational scheme was devised to help 
the woman to build up both intelligence and physi¬ 
cal strength as well as bring to her means of econo¬ 
mic independence. 


Marriage 

As regards marriage, Dayanand considered it a 
sacred tie, and hence he did not believe in divorce. 
But, according to him, the best form of marriage is 
Swayamvara (wherein the girl herself chooses her 
husband). Dayanand considered the age between 
sixteen and twenty four as appropriate marriage age 
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for girl and that between twenty four and forty eight 
suitable for boys. His conception of minimum age of 
marriage for girls was far ahead of the age prescribed 
for girls by the Age of Consent Act as well as preached 
by some of the Liberal Reformers of the time. 

Widows 

Dayanand being a staunch supporter of the Yedic 
learning did not support widow-remarriage. He ad¬ 
vocated Niyoga which was meant specifically for child 
getting. This is quite logical since*Dayanand regard¬ 
ed sex life only for progeny. This solution of his did 
not lead to the improvement of the condition of wi¬ 
dows, since it could not solve the problem of all the 
widows, and, further after the child was born through 
Niyoga, the marriage life terminated for the widow. 

Dayanand realized the tragic plight of widows 
and hence he started various rescue homes and 
orphanages. 


Arya Samaj 

Dayanand realized the tragic plight of widows 
tion of Arya Samaj, which wielded considerable in¬ 
fluence till the beginning of this century and which 
produced eminent nationalist political leaders like 
Lala Lajpat Rai. Arya Samaj tried to institution¬ 
alize the ideals of Dayanand. As regards education, 
Arya Samaj started Gurukuls. For widows, it start¬ 
ed rescue homes. In order to achieve its own mar¬ 
riage ideal, it evolved its own Arya Samajist marriage 
ritual which laid emphasis on perfect ceremony ra¬ 
ther than mere ritualism. It also organized the 
Shuddhi movement and did philanthropic work in 
times of distress, e.g., during the period of famines of 
1898, 1899 and 1908. Arya Samaj was particularly 
distinguished for practical humanitarian relief work. 

One specific characteristic of Arya Samaj which 
distinguished it from Brahmo Samaj was that while 
the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj idealized western 
culture and primarily relied on the British for social, 
political and' cultural progress of the Indian people, 
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the Arya Samaj, in contrast, propagated the princi¬ 
ples of self confidence, self help and self-reliance 
among the Indian people and exhorted them to be 
proud of ancient Hindu culture and even revive it in 
its Vedic form. Brahmo Samaj arose out of admira¬ 
tions of Christianity while Arya Samaj, as O’Malley 
describes, “was frankly and avowedly antagonistic to 
Christianity.” 58 Arya Samaj never asked for favour 
from the rulers, further by its philanthropic activi¬ 
ties it attracted the masses around it. It also empha¬ 
sised the necessity of physical culture. The Arya 
Samaj movement with its emphasis on ancient Hindu 
culture, religious Hindu colouration and national ini¬ 
tiative was to some extent, the precursor of the mili¬ 
tant nationalism of Tilak, B. C. Pal and Lala Lajpat- 
rai in subsequent years. 

The Arya Samaj suffered from a number of limi¬ 
tations. Though it roused nationalism, it gave a 
religious colour to the whole movement. It consider¬ 
ed the Vedas as infallible. It idealized ancient Hindu 
culture. Though it attacked sub-castes, among the 
Hindus, it, however, endorsed the four-Varnas. 
Nevertheless, Arya Samaj played in the earlier stages 
the role of a great reform movement, and influenced 
the shaping of modern India. It put a check on the 
blind imitation of the West. Its insistence on wo¬ 
man’s education, helped a lot in the course of woman’s 
emancipation. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 

Annie Besant, the outstanding leader of Theo- 
sophical movement in India, also exercised a strong 
influence in improving the position of Indian woman. 
Her unique significance lies in the fact that a woman 
and again a foreign woman—enters the arena of the 
life of the Indian people and strives for the resuscita¬ 
tion of their past culture which she interprets in de¬ 
mocratic social terms. Here was a foreign woman 
who did not come in a patronising spirit to India, 
with a superiority complex of a representative of any 
superior civilization. She, on the contrary, announ- 
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ced that India possessed a great culture inherited 
from ancient past. She thus awakened national pride 
among the Indian people. 

Annie Besant was born in 1847. Born in a 
Christian family, married to a clergyman from 
whom she subsequently separated, having become 
an atheist under the influence of Charles Bradlaugh, 
having come in contact with Socialism through 
Fabians, she ultimately, under the influence of 
Madame Blavatsky, gravitated and became the most 
outstanding propagandist of Theosophy. 

In India, it was only after Annie Besant took the 
lead that the Theosophic Movement began to ga¬ 
ther strength. She started the central Hindu School 
at Benares in 1898 with the avowed purpose of teach¬ 
ing Hinduism to the Hindus. After the First World 
War, she took active part in Indian politics. She was 
among the first group of women to demand Home 
Buie for India. She founded the Home Rule League 
for the purpose. She died in 1931. 

Child Marriage 

She does not demand the emancipation of wo¬ 
men because it existed in the West. She demands it 
on the ground of reason and national advance. While 
describing the evil effects of child marriage she re¬ 
marks : “For I shall submit to you that the future of 
India as a nation depends in the abolition of child 
marriage amongst the people; that as long as that 
persists, there are certain inevitable consequences, 
of lowered vitality, of the spread of nervous diseases, 
of premature old age, all of which you can see going 
in India of today, standing in the way of her taking 
her place among the physically stronger nations of 
the world.’™ 

She also, like many Indian Reformers, said that the 
freedom and the new opportunity which women will 
gain did not contradict with the Vedic conception of 
the position of women. In fact they implied the im¬ 
plementation of that concept." 

She believed that in order to remedy the evils of 
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child-marriage, boys should first make an iron deter¬ 
mination not to marry at immature age. Secondly 
the schools should not admit married boys. This 
ban was enforced in the Hindu School at Benares. 
Lastly, legislation should be enacted to raise the age 
of consent. 


Education for Women 

While dealing with the problem of education, 
she remarks that the successful solution of vital 
problems of national life which men are trying to 
tackle is possible if women are educated and hence 
understand those problems and give sympathetic 
support to men. She says, “Hence every great prob¬ 
lem or question in country in which the men are in¬ 
terested, demands for the understanding of the Ind¬ 
ian women.... As such may you try to make an 
Indian nation without the education of Indian Wo¬ 
men, as a bird might try to fly high in the' air with 
one wing broken before it starts upon its flight.’”* 

Annie Besant condemned any education that 
would extinguish national sentiment in citizens, 
that would denationalize them. Regarding widows, 
she held the view that, their education should be 
adapted to their needs. Special education must be 
arranged for them in Widow’s Homes which would 
help them to become teachers, nurses and doctors 
and thus make them economicallv independent. As 
for the wives, Mrs. Annie Besant observed that since 
they would not take to vocations, they should receive 
education in such subjects as religion, morals, art, 
literature and sciences. They should also study phy¬ 
sical culture. Such education will transform them 
into the “lights of the home.”" 

Remarriage 

Mrs. Besant supported remarriage of child wi¬ 
dows. She, however, was opnosed to the remarriage 
of elderly widows on the ground that it would under¬ 
line the sacred tie of marriage. Even after the 
death of her husband, a widow remains a part of the 
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husband. Mrs. Besant considers a second marriage 
of such a widow as “sacrilege”. It is adultry. It makes 
marriage a commercial contract of a union of bodies 
only as well as disintegrating the sacred life of the 
family which is the dearest pride of the Hindu.”™ 
Thus it is clear that Mrs. Besant concentrated 
her attention on all vital questions of contemporary 
Indian Society. She glorified India’s past, culture. 
Sometimes she deviated into uncritical overpraise as, 
for instance, she overpraised the ancient custom even 
though it had outlived its utility. This excessive 
praise of India’s past was perhaps due to her anxiety 
to counteract the excessive depreciation of it by edu¬ 
cated Indians. 


Conclusion 

Mrs. Besant constitutes a link in the chain of Re¬ 
vivalists who worked for a better and free Indian so¬ 
ciety. Through Theosophic Society, she also work¬ 
ed for the freedom of the Indian Women from 
restrictions which prevented their physical and 
intellectual development. Being herself a woman, 
Mrs. Besant carried great authority with the people 
regarding woman’s problems. 

Muslim Social Reformers 

We will now study the impact of the British rule on 
the position of the Muslim women. The Hindu society 
was ridden with various evils and the Hindu woman 
suffered great hardships. But as regards the Muslim 
woman, though she had some legal reliefs in some 
spheres of life, her position was on the whole worse 
than that of the Hindu woman due to the custom of 
Purdah. Further the Muslim males gravitated to 
English education and western liberal culture very 
late in the nineteenth century. Syed Ahmed had to 
struggle hard to persuade the Muslims to appreciate 
the value of the English education and western cul¬ 
ture." Hence the problem of woman’s education and 
her emancipation commanded attention very late. A 
few enlightened Mussalmans, however, tried to ele- 
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vate the position of woman. Syed Ahmed Khan was 
foremost among these early Muslim social reformers. 
He emphasised the necessity of the education of 
girls. He however, believed that women should be 
educated in home and not in public schools. More 
advanced views on woman’s problems were held by 
Badruddin Tyabjee (1844-1909) who strove hard to 
remove the Purdah. Syed Imam held the view that 
unless women are emancipated, it was not possible 
for the Indian people to compete with the advanced 
nations of the world. He financed the Zannana 
school at Patna. Another enlightened Muslim was 
Hydari, who propagated enthusiastically the value of 
female education. He once remarked, “It has been 
well said that while the education of a boy helps him 
only, the education of a girl lifts whole family to a 
higher stage of mental and moral life.”"’ 

From this it is evident that much has not been 
(done for the Muslim women. It is true that the di¬ 
vorce law of the Muslim helps the Muslims women. 
But very few Muslim women can make use of this 
freedom. This is because a Muslim woman who is 
divorced would be economically stranded for she has 
received no education, nor knows any art or craft 
which can lie utilised for earning. This is due to the 
custom of Purdah which shuts the Muslim women 
from outside life and activity. Only very recently 
some efforts are being made to elevate the status of 
Muslim women. 


Evaluation 

We have now completed our survey of the efforts 
of the pioneers such as Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
others for elevating and equalizing the position of 
woman. Whether they struggled for a complete re¬ 
vival of the life of the Vedic period or whether they 
referred to it in support of their democratic demand 
of the liberation of the women, they were applying 
liberal tenets to the problem of woman and mobili¬ 
zing historical evidence as only a prop to their 
democratic demand. 
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The pioneers laid the foundation of the move¬ 
ment for the emancipation of the Indian woman. 
They built up among the people intellectual convic¬ 
tion" that women must be liberated and be made equal 
of men. 

They also started organizations to realize the free 
status for women. It was on the basis of the achieve¬ 
ments of these pioneers, that women subsequently in 
the early twentieth century could evolve indepen¬ 
dent movements for their emancipation. 

The first modest effort to remove the obstacles 
in the life of women, has blossomed into large-scale 
struggles led by women themselves for complete 
emancipation and full equality. Not only that, it has 
developed to a point when women in mass partici¬ 
pate in creative national activities. The move¬ 
ment grew with each pioneer. The Raja 
inaugurated the movement and further developed it. 
Ishwarchandra continued and became the pioneer of 
widow remarriage movement. Dayanand tried to 
revive the free and equal society of the Yedic period 
and further he removed the problem of education 
from the scope of individual efforts and made its solu¬ 
tion dependent upon planned and institutional 
effort. He was the first to lay down a specific line of 
education. Mrs. Besant attempted* to kindle 
self - confidence among the Indian people and 
pressed the need of a truly national education for 
both men and women. The Ramakrishna Movement 
organized specific institutions to aid the masses in 
distress and raise cadres of educated women to 
spread education among the mass of women. As for 
the Gujarat Reformers some of them laid the founda¬ 
tion of the reform movement in their own province, 
literateurs among them exposed the evils of society 
in poignant or satirical language. Others organized 
practical struggles against the anti - social ins¬ 
titutions. With Ranade the social reform move¬ 
ment was lifted decisively from the individual 
and small group, to national plane. By this 
time the reformers realized the futility or limit- 
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ed utility of individual and small group efforts and 
tried to co-ordinate and centralize the activities in 
different places. Ranade also posed the problem of 
the relative priority of social reform or political 
emancipation. Karve for the first time gives institu¬ 
tional form to the collegiate education for the mass of 
women with vernacular as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. He also continues the tradition of Vivekanand 
by creating lifelong women workers. Deodhar rea¬ 
lizes the necessity of economic independence for 
women and so he strives to bring within their reach 
vocational education. 

Thus we have attempted to understand the 
achievements of the enlightened Indians with special 
reference to the cause of woman. 

The Social Reform Movement recognized woman 
as a personality, though in their conceptions various 
schools might have differed. They also struggled to 
end economic, social, political and other disabilities 
from which she suffered. It is no wonder, that from 
its inception, the Social Reform Movement organizes 
a crusade against the double standard of morality. 
The crusades of the Raja against Suttee and Kuii- 
nism, the passionate struggles of Vidyasagar, Mala- 
bari, Narmad and others for widow-remarriage, the 
heroic fight of Karve, Dayanand, Ranade and others 
for providing equal access to education to woman 
and the general trend of the entire social reform 
movement—both Reformists and Revivalists — to 
create a mental climate and an institutional frame¬ 
work for equal opportunities for woman in various 
fields of social life are all manifestations of that basic 
principle of respect for woman as an individual. 
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CHAPTER V 


SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT (Contd.) 

The establishment of institutions for safeguard¬ 
ing the rights of women occupied an important place 
in social reform activities of the Reformers. The' 
institutions started by these reformers covered the 
whole of India with their activities. 

The Gujarat Vernacular Society 1 

The earliest among the social institutions 
was the “Gujarat Vernacular Society” started 
in 1848. The Gujarat of that period was 

engulfed in intellectual and cultural darkness due 
to large scale illiteracy rampant among the 

people and supremacy of superstition over their 
mind. It was with the object of eliminating these 
that the Society was started. The inspiration to 
launch this institution came from Alexander Forbes, 
a liberal British intellectual. 

The Society with its educational activities helped 
the cause of Gujarati women. Moreover well-known 
social reformers of Gujarat like Dalpatram, Mahipat- 
ram, Lalshankar Umiashankar, Ramabhai Nilkanth 
and others were associated with this institution and 
therefore it became the rallying point of all social 
reform activities concerning women. 

The Society worked for the women’s cause 
through education. It was the pioneer organisation in 
starting co-educational school in 1849. Further to 
provide facilities for the ladies whose education was 
interrupted due to social reasons, the Society publish¬ 
ed voluminous literature on women’s problems in 
vernacular. It also encouraged girls’ education by 
giving them gifts. The Society in order to develop 
the mental faculty of women, conducted elocution 
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competition, thus providing women with a platform 
wherein they can give their views on their own 
problems. 

The Society also started a magazine for women 
called “Mahila Mitra”, but in course of time it was 
discontinued. Today its main activities concerning 
women are publication of the literature dealing with 
varied problems of women’s life, generally written by 
women. 

Thus the Society by its educational activities 
lent support to the women’s cause. 

II. The Deccan Education Society” 

The western education imparted by the British 
in this country did not satisfy the needs of 
the masses. It was neither popular nor cheap. On 
the contrary it denationalised the students. In order 
to eradicate these defects The New English School 
was founded in 1880 by V. Chiplunkar along with 
Tilak and Agarkar. Tilak and Agarkar were men 
with their brains in fever-heat with the thoughts 
of the degraded condition of their country, and after 
long cogitation they had formed the opinion that 
the salvation of motherland was to be found in 
Education alone. 

Subsequently the Deccan Education Society was 
formed in 1884. 

The scheme of life members of this Society provi¬ 
des us with a batch of life long social workers who 
played vital role in moulding the life of the Mahara¬ 
shtrian community. Along with the education of 
boys, the Society also started girls’ schools and thus 
encouraged education of women. Out of 11 Institu¬ 
tions run by the Society, nearly seven provided 
facilities for women also. 

III. The Ramakrishna Mission* 

In order to carry on the philanthropic work 
among the mass of people irrespective of caste, creed 
or colour, and in order to create a band of Sanyasin 
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teachers of Vedanta, the Ramakrishna Mission was 
founded in 1897. 

Regarding women the Mission renders aid to 
expectant mothers, runs widows’ homes and conducts 
schools for girls. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Home for services 
gives refuge to invalid women; the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Shishumangal Pratisthan is a maternity hos¬ 
pital which not only gives anti- and post-natal care, 
but also provides training for women to become 
midwives. Village reconstruction is the main aim of 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashram at 24 Paragnas. It runs 
a school for village girls. Moreover educational faci¬ 
lities for urban girls are given in Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Sharda Vidyalaya, Madras, and Sister Nivedita 
Girls’ School and Sharada Mandir at Calcutta. The 
latter aso gives hostel facilities to women. 

IV. The Arya Samaj 1 

In order to implement the programme of the re¬ 
vival of Vedic culture, the Arya Samaj felt it neces¬ 
sary to educate women and it also recognized the 
necessity of providing shelter to distressed women in 
times of difficulties. 

The curriculum of the educational insti¬ 
tutes of the Arya Samaj was based on the 
concept of Vedic culture; hence study of Sans¬ 
krit was given greater importance. The girls 
received instructions in home science and domestic 
affairs. To develop their personality, aesthetic sus¬ 
ceptibilities, and artistic talents, fine arts were also 
included in the curriculum. One of the important 
ingredients of the Arya Samaj educational scheme is 
the emphasis on physical fitness of the students. Since 
no religious ceremony could be valid, without the 
participation of women of the household, the Arya 
Samaj system of education included instructions in 
religion and religious ceremonies for women. In 
order that education may be propagated quicker the 
medium of instruction was vernacular. In some of 
the schools, English was also taught but only as a 
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second language. The institutional form was the 
ancient Gurukul where students studied and lived. 

Among the principal educational institutions, 
there are six Gurukuls of the Arya Samaj all over 
India. Three rescue homes and twelve orphanages 
with varying degrees of inmates have been started by 
the Arya Samaj. 

Apart from the fact that institutions run by the 
Arya Samaj are concentrated mostly in Northern In¬ 
dia, they are also few in number looking to the demand 
for them. Further the nature of curriculum of the 
institutions might have been initially necessary but 
today it puts a limit on the vision of the pupils. 
Moreover separation of sexes in the field of education 
leads to one-sided development of the personality of 
the boy or girl. 

Finally, stress on and inclusion of religious 
instruction in the curriculum leads to the develop¬ 
ment of a narrow sectarian outlook among the pupils. 
It obstructs the growth of a broad catholic national 
secular outlook. This is specially harmful today 
when a strong spirit of secular perspective is needed 
for national advance. 

V. The Hingne Women’s Education Institute and 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University' 

The Hingne Institute had been started to meet 
the demands of all types of women whether unmar¬ 
ried, married or widowed. It imparts training to 
young unmarried girls in both academic and domes¬ 
tic subjects and thereby prevents their early marriage. 
It imparts education to married women in such arts 
as would enable them to carry on domestic life effici¬ 
ently and economically. Lastly, it gives training to 
widows so that they can become economically inde¬ 
pendent. The institute was started in 1896 by Ma- 
harshi Karve and was known at that time as Anath 
Balikashram. He had also evolved a scheme of 
life workers to carry on this programme. The main 
centre of its activities is Hingne in Poona. But it 
has also got branches in Satara and Wai. It carries 
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out its aims and objects through schools, both pri¬ 
mary, secondary and training, and it has also made 
arrangements for hostel facilities. 

S. N. D. T. Women’s University 

In order to meet the need of women for higher 
education which might be provided through mother- 
tongue wherein the courses are formulated in such a 
manner that they satisfy the requirements of women 
and wherein training for teachers is also provided. 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University., more popularly 
known as the Karve University was started in 1916. 
Till very recently the University had three striking 
characteristics which distinguished it from the other 
Universities. 

First, the University is intended exclusively for 
the education of women. Secondly, with the sole 
exception of the Osmania University, in Hyderabad, 
it is the only University which imparts education 
through the medium of the mother tongue. Thirdly 
it is the only University which is run mainly by 
women. Now, of course, with the Gujarat University 
adopting the mother tongue as medium of instruction 
and provision of Faculty of Home Science in 
the Baroda University, these characteristics are 
no longer unique. But the credit goes to 
this University for pioneering on these fronts. 
The University has planned a special course 
for students. When in 1938. the Government 
recognized this University, naturally it had to change 
its curriculum to suit the new requirement. The new 
course has -come into operation since 1945. The Uni¬ 
versity confers post-graduate degrees and it has a 
provision for students who want to prepare privately. 
The University runs two schools, one at Poona and 
one at Bombay, and two colleges. Three other cob 
leges and 15 High Schools have been affiliated to it. 

VI. The Seva Sadan, Bombay and Poona’ 

The Seva Sadan at Bombay was started by Beh- 
ramji Malabari in collaboration with Dayaram Gidu- 

W 8 
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mal in 1908. The object of this organiza¬ 
tion was to bring in close contact enlightened 
women of different communities, w r ho desired 
to work for the advance of the mass of backward 
women, and to educate and train them in certain arts 
so that they may not only be themselves economical¬ 
ly independent but also be able to help the mass of 
backward women. As stated in its report, the prin¬ 
cipal activity of the Sadan consists in social and medi¬ 
cal aid to women and children of the poor classes, 
irrespective of distinctions of caste or creed. It also 
works for the spread of education among them. At 
present the activities of Sadan are distributed in five 
fields. It runs a home for destitute and distressed 
women and children. It runs industrial classes to 
provide training to poor women in domestic crafts so 
that they can earn their livelihood. It maintains a 
dispensary, runs Marathi Normal and Home Classes 
and lastly gives ashram facilities for training cadets 
of women Social Workers who are expected to board 
and lodge in the ashram. 

The Seva Sadan, Poona, was started a year later 
with the efforts of Mrs. Ranade. The Institution was 
stalled with four-fold objects. , 

(i) To give education to women in religious, lite¬ 
rary, scientific, medical and industrial subjects. 

(ii) To establish libraries and arrange lectures. 

(iii) To devise means and methods to make 
women economically self-dependent. 

(iv) To work for the all-sided development of 
women’s personality. 

The institution works for all women, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste, creed and community and on all-India 
scale. 

Its activities are of varied nature : Literacy, me¬ 
dical facilities, industrial classes, cultural and others. 
The Institution has established branches at Bara- 
mati, Sholapur, Alibaug and Nagpur. 
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Vli. The Indian National Social Conference 7 

As it was declared at the eighteenth session of 
the Conference, “The social reform movement has 
been the result of the mental enlargement, which was 
brought on by our contact with Western thought and 
Western learning. The imbibing of western ideas led 
us to examine our social plant and to discover the 
conditions that, were unfavourable to its symmetry, 
its healthy growth and its development.” 

It was in the latter phase of the last century that 
the outstanding leaders of the social reform move¬ 
ment recognized the necessity of uniting into a single 
nationwide movement, the stray isolated social 
reform activities carried on in different parts of the 
country. There were other reasons also for this deci¬ 
sion. Only a small number of social reform organi¬ 
zation? existed in India at that time. Further a' large 
proportion of the people in one part of the country 
did not know what was happening in the other part. 
The few social reform institutions which indepen¬ 
dently sprang up in some centres had no support 
from outside and hence had no guarantee of a stable 
existence. For instance, in Hyderabad an institu¬ 
tion for combating the practice of extravagent mar¬ 
riage expenses was started. It did useful work for 
an year but thereafter the supporters declined to 
abide by the rules and this resulted in closure of the 
institution. 

All these considerations led the leaders to the 
conclusion that social reform organization on a 
national scale was a vital need. Such an organiza¬ 
tion can create a net work of local units throughout 
the land, and assist them in carrying out propaganda 
and organizing activities to popularize and implement 
the programme of social reform. 

Hence in 1885 when the Indian National Con¬ 
gress was planned and started, M. G. Ranade declar¬ 
ed that social questions should be deliberated over at 
the session of a separate social section of the Con¬ 
gress. But subsequently when it was found that a 
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large number did not feel interested in social ques¬ 
tions,. a separate organization for the purpose was 
evolved. Such a separate and independent organiza¬ 
tion exclusively devoted to social reform problems 
met in 1887 at Madras under the name of Indian 
National Social Conference. M. G. Ranade, the archi¬ 
tect and inspirer of the Conference, declared its aim 
thus: “The Conference is intended to strengthen the 
hands of the local associations and to furnish infor¬ 
mation to each association, province or caste as to 
what is being done by others, similarly situated in the 
same province or other provinces or castes and to 
stimulate active interest by mutual sympathy and 
co-operation.” He further observed “It (Conference) 
strengthens the hands of the local societies, it formu¬ 
lates the method and it regulates the aspirations of 
those who are working earnestly in this cause.” 

Thus the conference had for its aim, organised 
and regular deliberations over problems of social 
reforms and education of the public mind. 

The most important event in the history of the 
Conference occurred at the stormy session held at. 
Poona in 1895, when one section of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress desired that the sessions of the Con¬ 
ference should be held not in the same pandal but at 
some other place. Ranade made a memorable speech at 
this crucial moment. He criticised those who gave 
primary importance to Political reform movement. 
He declared that both politics and social reform 
movement are equally important and should be car¬ 
ried on simultaneously. He had also sent a circular, 
to various Congress branches asking them to give 
their own opinion on the problem of holding the con¬ 
ference session. Nearly 32 replies were in favour of 
the same pandal while 17 were against it. Hence from 
the next year the Sessions began to be held in the 
same pandal. This might appear as a very minor 
incident but the emergence of this event was very 
.significant. The Militant Nationalists wanted to 
devote all the energies to the political liberation and 
sought that the people’s energies are not destructed 
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in other controversial problems. The conference car¬ 
ried on extensive Social reform work till 1917, and 
thereafter its significance in the national life rapidly 
declined, because both the political and social cur¬ 
rents again were fused together after that period. 

Programme of Work 

A large number of social reform organizations 
were affiliated to it in 1888. The conference at its 
session during the year, also discussed and decided 
upon the specific means, and methods to be used for 
achieving its programme. It enumerated the follow¬ 
ing seven methods for the purpose : 

(a) Creation of a social Reform Fund. 

(b) Raising of cadres, capable preachers who 
could propagate among the people, social 
reform programme. 

(c) Periodical lectures dealing with various 
social reform movement. 

(d) Formation of local or caste associations to 
advance the social reform movement. 

(e) Publication of literature in English and 
Vernacular. 

(1) Registration of Association, and 

(g) Pledges to be taken by the members to prac¬ 
tice their social reform convictions. Any 
infringement by the member to be punish¬ 
ed by the branch to which he belonged. 

At that time as already observed women suffered 
from three types of disabilities. 

The first included, such disabilities as child mar¬ 
riage, custom of sale of girls at the time of marriage, 
and practice of polygyny. The second affected the 
life of widow who was prohibited to remarry. She 
was also not allowed to wear good clothes and was 
also constrained to get her luxurious hair removed. 
She was treated in the society as a semi-outcaste. 
The third, included such things as non-access to edu¬ 
cation and culture. She was expected to restrict her¬ 
self to domestic and child-bearing functions. 

There were also other problems affecting the 
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life of Indian women, such as the custom of Zanana, 
of obligatory loud crying and hard beating of the 
breasts on the occasion of the death of a person, and 
above all the inhuman custom of Devadasi. The 
Conference consistently referred to all these disabi¬ 
lities and evils, and condemned them severely. 

The Conference was primarily an organization 
for the discussion of social reform problems. Hence 
it did not itself start social reform or educational 
institutions. But still, it played a valuable role of 
the inspirer and popularisev of such a programme. 
It exposed the social evils surrounding the Indian 
Society diognised them and carried on the propa¬ 
ganda of what it considered to be correct solution 
of these evils. It kindled and accentuated the urge 
for proposed social reforms of Indian society on a 
democratic basis among the advanced reform section 
of the Indian people. Speeches of M. G. Ranade, 
Chandavarkar and others at the meetings of the con¬ 
ference were veritable mines of information about 
multitude of social reform activities which were car¬ 
ried on in different parts of the country. At the 
moment when Bills regarding social matters were 
brought before the Legislature, the Conference pre¬ 
pared and sent memoranda stating their views on 
the Bills; e.g. at the time of raising the age of mar¬ 
riage and prohibition of practice of Nautch parties. 
The conference also published information about the 
actual working of the various laws in different parts 
of India. The Conference was also a fore-runner in 
utilising the technique of questionnaire for gather¬ 
ing information regarding social reform, from vari¬ 
ous organizations; the technique which is to-day em- 
ployeu in all scientific analysis. The conference also 
stimulated the formation of number of social reform 
organizations with a definite programme of practical 
social reform work. In 1889 there existed 50 such 
organizations. While in 1908 the number swelled 
to 89. 

The significance of the conference to us is more 
because in its Sessions women for the first time came 
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out from their four wails to attend. The first such 
participation was. noticed in 1893. at Lahore confer¬ 
ence. The 2,000 delegates present at the conference 
included two women delegates. Looking to the social 
condition and particularly women’s position this is 
a rare achievement. Moreover due to its inspiring 
influence the Bharat Mahila Parishad a specific 
women's organization was started in 1904; with the 
aim — 

(a) to create increasing sympathy between 
various groups of women 

(b) to emphasize and struggle for the emancipa¬ 
tion of all women. 

If we give a glance over the actual programme sug¬ 
gested by the Parishad we could find little differ¬ 
ence between that of a pioneer organization and in- 
numeiable women’s organizations existing at present. 

The Social reform organizations inspired by the 
Conference adopted various methods from propa¬ 
ganda and educational activities to actual pledge 
taking by members of the organizations to practise 
the social reform they preached. One interesting 
result of the propaganda efforts of the conference 
was that, in 1890 the Barber community of Bombay 
decided not to shave the hair of high caste Hindu 
widows. 


Evaluation 

We will finally make a brief evaluation of the 
basic vole of the Indian National Social Conference, 
in woman’s emancipation. 

It was the first all India organization for social 
reform purposes. The Conference, in fact, was a 
pioneer institution which brought within a single 
focus the varied activities carried on by various social 
reform groups in different local centres. 

Secondly, the Conference concerned with the 
problems of the entire Indian society due to its all 
India character, for the first time in the history of 
the Indian Social Reform movement, assembled into 
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a unity the multitude of problems, which the entire 
Indian Community was confronted with. 

The founders of the Conference were imbibed 
with the liberal philosophy of the West. They built 
up the Central organization to recast Indian society 
in a democratic basis. As Justice Chandavarkar 
pointed out in 1904, “All this (widow remarriage 
education etc.) we may well say in the language of 
Mr. Risley in the last census report is due to the 
influence of western ideas which through the 
agency of social conference and otherwise is gradu¬ 
ally bringing a change of feeling amongst the upper 
classes and larger cities.” 

Risley has correctly located the basic limitation 
of the social reform movement organized by the Con¬ 
ference. The movement was as he remarks, largely 
confined to the cities and only to the upper classes. 
The movement has hardly spread to the villages 
where four-fifth of the Indian population lives in con¬ 
ditions of great poverty, illiteracy and ignorance. 
Even in cities it has not reached to the lower strata 
of the population. 

Conclusion 

We have attempted to describe the activities of 
some of the typical and representative institutions, 
which were founded by Social Reformers. It is not 
possible within the brief space available at our dis¬ 
posal to describe a large number of other minor insti¬ 
tutions, which also sprang up during this period. 
However, most of these minor organizations work on 
the same principles and also adopt almost similar 
practices on a local scale. 

When we assess the results of these institutions, 
we find that they have attempted to broaden the very 
activities dreamt by Social Reformers. 

Firstly, most of these institutions have attempted 
to spread the new out-look viz. the acceptance of 
woman on an equal footing with man. Secondly 
they have launched those activities which would re¬ 
lieve the women from immediate hardships and dis- 
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abilities which thwarted their development. As we 
shall see the growth of various organizations after 
1920 follow almost the same pattern which was 
laid down by the Social Reformers and which was 
crystalized in the institutions which we surveyed. 

Before we describe and analyse the numerous 
All-India Provincial and Local women's organizations 
which sprang up mainly after 1920s it would be ab¬ 
solutely necessary to study the influence of the poli¬ 
tical movement which developed in India from 
1885. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INDIAN POLITICAL MOVEMENT AND ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
advanced section of the Indian people began to deve¬ 
lop a national consciousness and realized the supreme 
need of political power for national advance. 

The English education which it received under 
the British rule made accessible to it the literature 
dealing with the liberation struggles of the American, 
the Italian, the Irish and other peoples. This kindled 
in the educated section a strong urge for national 
freedom which was further accentuated by the Bri¬ 
tish policy of racial discrimination against the 
Indians. 

The significant feature of the first great struggle 
of the Indian people for national liberation viz., the 
War of Independence of 1857, was, one of its out¬ 
standing leaders was a woman—the Rani of Jhansi— 
who, became a legendary figure in the history of 
Indian nationalism. 

Subsequent to the Revolt of 1857, with the spread 
of English education, intelligentsia imbued with a 
nationalist sentiment and liberal ideas emerged in 
the Indian society. This nationally conscious edu¬ 
cated class felt the need of formulating a programme 
of national grievances. Due to their efforts, “Sar- 
vajanik Sabha” of Poona and “The Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Bengal” two political organizations which 
aimed at the bringing together of politically conscious 
Indians, came into existence. These organizations were 
the fore-runners of the Indian National Congress. 

SECTION I 

The Indian National Congress, the first all-India 
political organization of the Indian people was 
founded in 1885 by liberal Indian intellectuals in co- 
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operation with non official British liberals like Hume 
and others. It was an organization ‘to enable, all 
the most earnest labourers in the cause of national 
progress to be personally known to each other.” 1 One 
notable feature of the Congress in its initial stages 
was that most of the Social Reformers also were its 
co-founders. The founder-leaders appreciated the 
progressive work like spread of modern education 
accomplished by Britain in India and believed that 
Britain, in accordance with her democratic traditions, 
will help India to become a free self-governing coun¬ 
try. According to its initial scheme, the Congress 
was devised by its leaders as a training ground for 
evolving and organizing a correct public opinion on 
Indian questions. 

At its second session, the Congress officially de¬ 
clared that it was a purely political body and hence 
was not concerned with social reform problems. 
Dadabhai Navroji clarified this character of the Con¬ 
gress thus; ‘ A national Congress must confine itself 
to question in which the entire nation has a direct 
participation and it must leave the adjustment of 
social reforms and other class questions to class 
Congresses.”'' 

The dissociation of the Indian National Congress 
led to the rise of the National Social Conference in 
1887 which had for its objective the reforming of the 
Indian society. 

Thus for some years, the social and political 
questions, affecting the nation were discussed at the 
same place and time by two groups of eminent 
Indians,—nationalists, politicians and social reformers. 
B. G. Tilak who subsequently became one of the 
leaders of the militant nationalist movement, first 
came into prominence during the controversy over 
the Age of Consent Bill. Tilak represented the 
school which believed that political reform should 
precede social reform in a subject country and, fur¬ 
ther, the demand for alteration in any social custom 
should emanate from the people themselves and that 
social reform should not be imposed upon them by 
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the Government through legislation. Thus, objec¬ 
tively, Tilak became an opponent of that progressive 
Bill and sided with the orthodox section of the Indian 
society. This led to bickerings between the Indian 
National Congress and The National Social Confer¬ 
ence. Due to this, when the Indian National Con¬ 
gress held its session at Poona, The National Social 
Conference was not allowed the use of the Congress 
pandal and hence was constrained to hold its session 
in a different premises. The Indian National Con¬ 
gress due to its strict restricting to political prob¬ 
lems did not confront and tackle the problem of the 
social position of Indian woman. Nor did it think 
necessary to give any share to women in political life. 
As Surendranath Banerjee remarked in 1895: 1 was 
not a little amused and interested to read in an Eng¬ 
lish Newspaper the other day a statement to the 
effect that women of my province had idolized the 
Congress and that it had duly found its place in the 
Hindu Pantheon. The fact is laid hold of by the 
writer as evidence of the superstition and ignorance 
of the people and their incapacity for representative 
institutions. I was not aware that any responsible 
Congressman had ever asked for representative ins¬ 
titutions for women or for the masses of our people. 
However much we may love and respect our ladies, 
we do not think they are yet qualified for represen¬ 
tative government.” 8 

However, of course, one of the founders of the 
Congress, A. 0. Hume had warned the Indian leaders 
in the same year that “Political reformers of all 
shades of opinion should never forget that unless the 
elevation of the female element of the nation proceeds 
pari passu (with an equal pace) with the work, all 
their labour for the political enfranchisement will 
prove vain.” 8 

The year 1905 was a landmark in the evolution 
of the Congress. Disillusionment regarding the 
methods of struggle adopted by the Congress led by 
the Liberals brought about the decline of their influ- 
fence among the people. The Partition of Bengal 
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electrified the people. The political strength of 
the Left Wing within the Congress led by 
Tilak, Pal and other militant nationalist leaders in¬ 
creased within and outside the Congress. As a result 
of this development the social basis of the nationalist 
movement was extended from the upper to the mid¬ 
dle classes. The old methods of struggle such as 
prayer, petition and appeal made to Britain as a 
means to secure self-government were, under the new 
leadership replaced by those of Swadeshi and Boy¬ 
cott campaign. Further, outside the official Congress 
movement, other forms of struggle such as terrorism 
also developed. The new school of militant nation¬ 
alism was led by Tilak, Bipinchandra Pal and Lala 
Lajpat Rai. They exhorted the Indian people to draw 
inspiration from the traditions of the ancient Hindu¬ 
ism. They made a resurrected Hinduism, the ideo¬ 
logy of the nationalist movement. B. C. Pal subscrib¬ 
ed to the Shakti Cult and visualized India as goddess 
Kali. Lala Lajpat Rai was an active member of Arya 
Samaj which idealized the ancient Vedic culture "of 
the Hindus and crusaded against the Western culture. 
As an illustration of the conflicts of views between 
the two schools of thought, the Liberal and Militant 
Nationalist, we will refer to Tilak and Gokhale. ‘Tilak 
did certainly ridicule over education of girls and its 
frivolous effects on their behaviour. But neverthe¬ 
less he never tired of insisting on the essential need 
of training girls in a suitable manner.” 6 

Gokhale on the other hand, while speaking on 
the Civil Marriage Act in 1912 observed, “But I am 
quite sure that with the spread of higher education 
among Indian women, with late marriages coming 
more and more in vogue... .with the dignity of in¬ 
dividual freedom realized better and better, under 
all these influence the day cannot be far distant when 
a measure like the one before us will find its way to 
the statute book.”' 

Thus in the social field, they afirmed the supe¬ 
riority of the ancient Aryan civilization over that of 
the modern West. As Jawaharlal Nehru describes: 
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"Socially speaking the revival of Indian Nationalism 
in 15)07 was definitely reactionary”/ on the other 
hand in the political field the nature of the pro¬ 
gramme of the boycott of foreign goods and the use of 
Swadeshi was such that it drew women also within the 
sphere of political movement. The Indian woman 
had only to abstain from the use of luxurious foreign 
cloth and wear swadeshi. It was also during this 
period that 500 women of Calcutta congratulated the 
mother of Khudiram Bose, the revolutionary youth 
who was hanged for killing a British Official, when 
she bravely appreciated and extolled the patriotic act 
of her son. Thus increasing sections of Indian 
women began to interest themselves and participate 
in the political movement during the first decade 
of twentieth century. One can say that political radi¬ 
calism and social conservatism tended to go hand 
in hand." 

Before Mahatma Gandhi came to the forefront of 
the National movement and became its indisputable 
leader, two women with outstanding talent and per¬ 
sonality, one a foreigner, the other an Indian, were 
having a deep impression on the mind of the Indian 
women and gave impetus to them to participate in 
the freedom struggle. They were Annie Besant and 
Sarojini Naidu. Annie Besant with her militant 
demand of Home Rule for Indian people remarked in 
1917 that the strength of the Home Rule movement 
was rendered tenfold greater, ‘by the adhesion to it 
of a large number of women, who brought to its help¬ 
ing the uncalculating heroism, the endurance, the 
self-sacrifice of the feminine nature. Our league’s 
best recruits and recruiters are amongst the women 
of India, and the women of Madras boast that they 
marched in procession when the men were stopped 
and that their prayers in the temples set the interned 
captive free.’” 

The World War I (1914-1918) brought about 
many significant developments in India. Though it 
had not so profound an effect on the life of the Indian 
people as the World War II., still it led to great 
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changes in the social, economic, and political life of 
the people. Indian industries registered a signifi¬ 
cant expansion, as also due to the demand of recruit¬ 
ment ior the army, thousands of unemployed got jobs. 
However, at the termination of the war, due to the 
extensive demobilization of the soldiers, as also due 
to the industrial crisis, large scale unemployment 
occurred. To add to this a virulent influenza epide¬ 
mic broke out in 1918 claiming a heavy toll of life. 
The war period was further followed by a deep agra¬ 
rian crisis which due to sharp decline in prices of 
agricultural commodities resulted in great hardship 
for the agrarian population. The economic suffering 
of large sections of the urban and rural population, 
specially the industrial workers and the peasant mas¬ 
ses created widespread political and economic discon¬ 
tent among them. This created the pre-requisite for 
a great nationalist mass movement in the country. 
It was M. K. Gandhi, who evolved a programme for 
such a mass movement, and subsequently organized 
and led it (Non-Co-Operation Movement). During the 
post war period, the Congress increased its agitation 
for national and democratic demands. Regarding 
women’s rights, at its Calcutta session in 1917, it 
expressed the opinion ‘that the same tests be applied 
to women as to men in regard to the franchise and 
the eligibility to all elective bodies concerned with 
Local Government and Education.” 10 

The Indian womanhood was also becoming cons¬ 
cious of its role in the society. “In 1916 the women 
of India were stirred with indignation at the intern¬ 
ment of Mrs. Annie Besant, held many protest meet¬ 
ings and walked in procession to the temples to pray 
for -her release.” 11 

It was also during this period that a deputation 
of Indian women presented to the British Parliament 
demand for the enfranchisement of women on the 
basis of equality with men. 

During the post-war period, the government in¬ 
tensified repression against the people as their poli¬ 
tical discontent deepened, and their demand for na- 
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tional freedom became more vocal. The govern¬ 
ment resorted to imprisonment, lathi charges and 
shootings. A tragic event- occurred at Jalianwalla 
Baug at Amritsar. The troops commanded by General 
Dyer fired without provocation at about 20,000 per¬ 
sons, men, women, and children, who were holding 
a peaceful meeting there. The firing resulted in the 
ghastly massacre of hundreds of men, women, and 
children. It sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
country. It made the hesitant leaders of the nation¬ 
alist movement decide upon the launching of a mass 
movement to win freedom. Out of 14582 delegates 
who attended the session of the Congress at Nagpur 
in 1920, 160 were women delegates. This was strik¬ 
ing evidence that Indian women were rapidly becom¬ 
ing politically conscious. It also proved that the na¬ 
tionalist movement had reached a higher historical 
level drawing within its sphere sections of women. 

The nationalist movement led by the Congress 
with the Liberals as its helmsmen, had a narrow 
upper class social basis. The Militant Nationalists 
who succeeded the Liberals as the Leaders of the 
Congress extended the social basis of the nationalist 
movement to the middle classes. Finally Gandhiji, the 
outstanding leader of the Congress after the end of 
the First World War, further broadened the social 
basis of the nationalist movement by drawing within 
it the masses and the mass of women also. 

This was the contribution of Gandhiji to the 
movement of the Indian people for political emanci¬ 
pation, to Indian Nationalism. He could draw the 
masses and women into the orbit of the nationalist 
movement because the programme he evolved for the 
movement and the methods of struggle laid down 
were such that not only did they make their participa¬ 
tion in it possible but even necessary for its success. 
No-tax campaigns, mass satyagrah campaigns, break¬ 
ing of police bans on demonstrations and meetings, 
picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops and other 
items of the programme were such that the masses 
and women could participate in implementing them. 
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As one writer describes, “(Gandhi) made nation¬ 
alism a practical and intelligent creed to the masses 
and converted a movement which had been confined 
to the intelligentsia into a mass movement.” 12 In 
order to comprehend correctly and appraise properly 
Gandhi’s decisive role in the nationalist movement 
as well as in the life of the Indian nation, a study of 
his social and political philosophy is absolutely essen¬ 
tial. We will now briefly proceed to study it. 

SECTION II 

Mahatma Gandhi was a peculiar blend of religi¬ 
ous and rational elements when he invoked the aid of 
the “Inner Voice” to enable him to evolve a line of 
action in a baffling situation, here he resembles the 
Bhaktas who laid greater stress on emotion rather than 
on reason or religious mystics who rely on intuition. In 
contrast to this, he, on another occasion, declared, 
“We must test on the anvil of reason everything that 
is capable of being tested by it and reject that which 
does not satisfy it, even though it may appear in an 
ancient garb.”" 

Though his theory of life tends him to consider 
sex as sin and woman’s functions as distinct from 
those of man, still in defining the rights of man and 
woman, he takes an equalitarian and democratic 
stand. Whether it is the problem of widow-remar¬ 
riage or that of the attitude to child-marriage, he ap¬ 
plies the test of reason and shows concern about the 
freedom of the individual. He applies the same 
principle of individual liberty when he endorses the 
freedom of a boy to refuse to marry a girl older than 
himself, or when he tells the woman that she is com¬ 
mitting no wrong in defying her husband for the 
cause of the nation. 

Child Marriage 

As regards Gandhi’s attitude to social problems 
of his times it would be better to start with the study 
of his views on child marriages. Marriage according 

W 9 
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to him is “A sacrament, an entrance, into a new 
life, the girls to be married should be fully developed 
shoulo have some hand in the choice of companion¬ 
ship for life and should know the consequences of 
their acts. It is a crime against God and man to call 
the union of the children a married state and then to 
decree widowhood for a girl whose so called husband 
is dead.’” 4 

He considers sex as sin, and hence he believes 
that sexual intercourse is only to be carried on for 
progeny and not for pleasure. But one feature of his 
conception of woman in contrast to that of most of 
the religious leaders who lived before him is that he 
never considers woman as a temptress, the cause of 
the ruin of man. If he idealizes Brahmacharya, he 
prescribes it equally to both man and woman or when 
he states that woman is not the means for satisfying 
the sex urge, she is on the contrary the mother and 
protector of the future generation. ' 

He thus believed that if there was no desire for 
the child, marriage should not be performed. Hence 
when married life is a conscious, responsible action 
of both parties, naturally the partners should be of 
quite mature age. He condemns child marriage as a 
brutal custom which ruins the married child physi¬ 
cally and mentally. He held the view that twenty 
years’ age should be the minimum marriageable age 
for the girl. 

Widow Remarriage: The problem of widow 
remarriage on which Vidyasagar and other social 
reformers of the last century concentrated was not 
yet solved. Though some more widow remarriages 
took place in the previous period, the popular view 
was not in its favour. Gandhiji does not invoke the 
Shastras to support his view in favour of widow re¬ 
marriage. He argued, “If a fifty years old widower 
may remarry with impunity, it should be open to the 
widow of that age to do likewise.” 15 But as regards 
his view on remarriage itself he felt that if both part¬ 
ners have married voluntarily after maturity, they 
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should not remarry at the expiry of the either 
party. 19 This reveals Gandhi’s equalitarian attitude 
though his view on the subject might not be indis¬ 
putable. 

As regards the child widow, he declares that 
if the girl under 15 is widowed, then the father of 
the girl himself should make efforts for her remar¬ 
riage. According to him, enforced widowhood is sin¬ 
ful and irrational. 

Devdasi : Gandhiji was one of the first crusaders 
against the practice of religious prostitution of 
women. He was deeply shocked by its wide preva¬ 
lence and felt excruciating pain at the sight of a 
Devdasi. He considered that the problem could be 
solved if the man abstained from lust, and provision 
for an alternative occupation to women was made. 
He said that the majority of Devdasis took to religi¬ 
ous prostitution because they were economically 
stranded. He, further, remarks, “It is not right that 
for our lust a single sister should have to live a life of 
shame and humiliation.” 15 

Purdah : Gandhiji condemns the practice as detri¬ 
mental to the physical and mental development of 
the woman. He held the view that moral purity can¬ 
not be pressrevd simply through the device of pur¬ 
dah. It imposes restriction on free movement and 
even on the use of light and fresh air. Hence Gandhiji 
supported wholeheartedly the movement for the re¬ 
moval of purdah organized by the women of Bihar. 

Education 

As regards the problem of the education of wo¬ 
man, Gandhiji held the view that woman has a right 
to education and further, that education should not 
be restricted to three r’s only. Education, he remark¬ 
ed, “develops and sharpens one’s intellect and it in¬ 
creases one’s capacity of doing good.” 18 But as man 
and woman are not identical but complementary to 
one another he declared, that education to be impart¬ 
ed to them should be such that it makes both of them 
capable of performing their duties. He did not how- 
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ever stand for any rigid demarcation of courses of 
study for men and women but for their discrimina¬ 
tion to the extent necessary due to their certain 
differences. 

Women and Politics : Perhaps the greatest con¬ 
tribution of Gandhiji to the movement for the eman¬ 
cipation of women is his insistence on the participa¬ 
tion of women in politics. For the first time after the 
numerous neroic struggles of the Rajputs for free¬ 
dom during the medieval period, India witnessed a 
mighty struggle for independence in which mass of 
women bravely participated. Since the methods of 
struggle were mainly non-co-operation and non-vio¬ 
lence, women were particularly able to take part in 
the movement. They helped in implementing the na¬ 
tional programme which included such items as the 
boycott of foreign cloth, picketing of liquor 
shops, non-payment of taxes and others. Gan¬ 
dhi believed that the women of India should have as 
much share in winning swarajya as men. Thus for 
the first time women in mass participated in the non- 
co-operation movement of 1921, and civil disobedi¬ 
ence movement of 1930. The participation in out¬ 
side activities naturally led to removal of various res¬ 
trictions imposed by society on women. Gandhiji rea¬ 
lised this and said, “Let the women of India take up 
these two activities, (drink and foreign cloth) specia¬ 
lize in them, they would have access of power and 
self confidence to which they have hitherto been 
strangers.”’" As a result of participation in such acti¬ 
vities the Indian woman realized the essential need 
of living the life not of a doll or a slave girl, but of a 
conscious human being. 

His Conception of Woman : Gandhi believed 
that man and woman were equal in status but not 
identical. He believed that “she should labour 
under no legal disability not suffered by man. I 
should treat the daughters and sons on a footing of 
perfect equality. As women begin to realize theii 
strength, as they must in proportion to the education 
they receive, they will naturally resent the glaring 
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inequalities to which they are subjected.® Gandhi 
believed in the change of heart as a means of achiev¬ 
ing higher social transformation, of eradicating of 
all social, political and other evils. Woman with her 
rich humane emotion and capacity for self-sacrifice 
was more fitted than man to make successful moral 
appeals to evil doers to change their heart. The 
women of India for the first time realized that their 
life was not futile, that it had not, as its sole aim the 
pleasing of the lord, but they had other higher mis¬ 
sions to perform. She had to contribute to the 
advancement of the country. This conception natu- 
raly led to the decline of the practice of purdah, in¬ 
stilled self-confidence and courage in woman and 
unfolded new horizons of life before them. Many 
women took to politics even as an exclusive lifelong 
activity. Moreover, upto now, even the struggle for 
the freedom of women was mainly organized and 
conducted by the males. Henceforth, it became an 
act of themselves. 

Conclusion : Gandhiji by applying liberal stand¬ 
ards to woman in all phases of life, did a great service 
to her. His political movement had a programme 
which gave opportunity to women to participate in 
it. Moreover, he eliminated the double standard of 
morality hitherto practised. 

Thus women got opportunities to develop and 
manifest their latent power in all fields of life. 

It is no doubt true that Gandhi’s theory of mar¬ 
riage as a sacramant could not solve the hitherto 
burning problem of ill-assorted marriages. His con¬ 
ception of sex as sin is not approved by all. The the¬ 
ory of abstinence and self-restraint cannot be advo¬ 
cated to the masses. Suppressing of sex instead of 
its sublimation became the general practice among 
his followers. Hence Gandhiji a believer in complete 
liberty of the individual and an exponent of a healthy 
attitude to life, would have shuddered at the sight of 
the cold, self-suppressed, joyless life of his followers. 
It is not the life of ecstacy based on a disciplined use 
of the individual’s powers for higher social and indi- 
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vidual ends which Gandhiji’s philosophy aimed at. 
Hence it is considered bv some of his followers a 
crime even if a girl and a boy sit on the same bench. 
Any segregation of men and women in two different 
camps would thwart the full development of both 
men and women, obstruct their co-operation and hin¬ 
der social progress. A distorted practice of Gandhiji’s 
theory by some of his followers has transformed 
them into fiigid and joyless individuals, where they 
should feel ecstacy of life and a joyous co-operation of 
both men and women in great social tasks. 

Despite this, Gandhiji’s contribution to the eman¬ 
cipation of the Indian women, to the elevation of their 
status and to the elimination of the obstacles which 
thwarted her physical and mental development, res¬ 
tricted her vision and outlook and prevented her par¬ 
ticipation in broad extra-domestic progressive social 
movements, has been unique. For the first time, 
Gandhi helped them to participate in tens of thous¬ 
ands in the .great struggle of national liberation as 
man’s equals, thus freeing them from the stultifying 
domestic environs. He thus created for them condi¬ 
tions for the full development of their latent powers. 
The Indian women comprehended the significance of 
a higher life and realized their capacity for it. 

SECTION III 

The next and third phase in history of India is 
crowded with complex developments. Gandhiji 
brought during the previous phase, the Indian masses 
within the political field and instilled national consci¬ 
ousness among them. They participated in the na¬ 
tional struggle for independence—the common goal of 
all Indians. In the process of this struggle, increas¬ 
ing sections of the masses developed a new conscious¬ 
ness, class consciousness. They began to feel and 
think in terms, not only of national liberation from 
British Imperialism, but also their own class libera¬ 
tion from Indian capitalism and landlordism. Even 
when the national independence struggle was pro- 
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grassing, sections of the Indian workers and peasants 
put forward their own independent class demands 
side by side with the demand of national independ¬ 
ence. This trend was reflected in the growth of the 
trade union and kisan movements as also of the So¬ 
cialist and the Communist parties. The workers’ 
strike movement against all employers, foreign or 
Indian, and peasant struggles against the British 
government as well as against the Indian landlords 
began to spring up. Increasing sections of working 
class and peasant women participated in these move¬ 
ments and struggles. Tens of thousands of the pea¬ 
sant women took part in kisan marches and partici¬ 
pated in Kisan Sabha activities. Thus they not only 
fought against the British rule, but also against the 
Indian Zamindars. In 1921, when the Moplas offered 
Satyagraha, “in all 125 Moplas, 500 Volunteers and 
leaders including women suffered imprisonment." 8 ' 

Within the Congress also by the end of the thir¬ 
ties of this century, a Left Wing sprang up as the 
reflection of this development, with Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhashchandra Bose as its leaders. It 
was under the leadership of this Left Wing of the 
Congress, that large section of the Indian Working 
Class participated in the political mass struggle in 
1929. Subsequently two tendencies developed with¬ 
in the Left Wing. One tendency was expressed 
through a group which became a nucleus of the 
future Socialist party which included some women 
also, like Kamladevi Chattopadhyaya. The second 
tendency expressed through Radical groups which 
spread radical ideas among the students and youths, 
both male and female. These socialist and non¬ 
socialist women helped the propaganda of the social¬ 
ist and non-socialist radical democratic ideas among 
the women of the working and the middle classes. 
They also organised social activities based on social¬ 
ist and democratic conceptions. 

It should be noted that, in this new phase, econo¬ 
mic problems affecting the common people began to 
be widely discussed. Gandhiji discussed and tried to 
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tackle the social problems particularly referring to 
women and untouchables. In the new phase, econo¬ 
mic problems such as abolition of Zamindari, nation¬ 
alisation of industries and others reflecting the inter¬ 
ests of the common people became the focal points of 
national interest. The old view that politics first 
and social and economic questions latter on, began to 
be rapidly getting out of date. Gandhiji had once 
remarked, “The fact is that political emancipation 
means the rise of mass consciousness. It cannot come 
without affecting all the branches of national acti¬ 
vity. . . All movements must, therefore, proceed, 
everyone proceeding simultaneously.” 55 Gandhiji’s 
constructive programme of 14 points which includes 
woman’s emancipation also is a good pointer in this 
direction. 

The last feature of the subsequent development 
is the rapid growth of woman’s movement mainly 
initiated and led by them. As Mrs. Gray remarks, 
“In twenty years (roughly from 1921 to 1941) women 
in India passed from apathetic indifference to eager 
activity and an acute awareness of their responsibi¬ 
lity as citizens. ... In Bombay, for instance, women 
who did not know their way along the main streets 
and had never seen the sea surrounding the Island 
formed themselves into a band of Desh-Sevikas who 
walked in processions, picketted liquor and European 
shops, lay on the tram lines and obstructed the traf¬ 
fic for thirty hours at a stretch. . . . This was self- 
sacrificing service on the grand scale involving noto¬ 
riety, hardships, the abandoning of home claims and 
young children, and all that the Indian women hold 
most dear.”** 

The national movement started by the liberals 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century and sup¬ 
ported by the small section of the people, the intelli¬ 
gentsia, in which practically no woman was to be 
found, developed into a middle class movement under 
the militant leadership in which still women in large 
number did not take part because of the absence of 
an appropriate programme. In the next phase of its 
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evolution, the nationalist movement, under the lead¬ 
ership of Gandhiji became a mass movement. This was 
due to the fact that Gandhiji evolved a programme 
which facilitated as well as demanded the participa¬ 
tion of both the masses, and the mass of women for 
its fulfilment. A large number of women enthusias¬ 
tically responded to the call of Gandhi. Women court¬ 
ed jails in the N. C. 0. Movement of 1921-22. In 
1929-30, when Civil Disobedience Movement was 
launched, “Young and old, men and women, braved 
police lathis; they squatted on the road in passive 
resistance for hours on end when processions were 
blocked.”" A number of women discarded jewels 
and ornaments, and adopted rough khadi in 1921. 

A band of Gujarati women mustered at Dandi 
having travelled on foot a distance of 12 miles. They 
resolved to picket liquor shops, toddy shops as well 
as foreign cloth shops. Further they resolved to use 
khadi and adopt spinning as a daily activity. About 
two thousand women with ages ranging from 18 to 
70 were arrested during the period of struggle." 

The Militant Nationalism of 1905 which could 
not record the instance of a single terrorist woman 
in India grew extensively with women participating 
in this phase. In Bengal two students committed an 
unusually cold blooded murder of an official and 
another made an attempt on the Governor’s life." 
The names of Veena Das, Kalpana Dutt and Pumima 
Banerji became household words in those days in 
the country. 

In the Quit India movement, of 1942, women in 
thousands participated in the struggle, courted jails, 
faced lathis and tear gas, became victims of the bul¬ 
lets, went underground and ran apparatus like under¬ 
ground paper and radio also. 

The last phase of the political movement which 
was not restricted only to the political emancipation 
but also economic freedom, viz., class struggle, gave 
tremendous momentum to woman’s movement and 
women’s emancipation. Socialism not only meant 
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freedom from exploitation but also freedom from all 
types of social hardships, disabilities, and suiferings. 

To conclude, it can be said that the Political 
Movement gave great impetus to the growth of 
woman’s movement. It created a situation in which 
a number of social restrictions and taboos easily 
dropped off. It opened a new and extensive vista of 
work for them. It also created a feeling among 
women that their life was not futi’e, that they had 
great latent capacities both of head and heart which 
given opportunity could be unfolded and that it was 
both their right and duty to take part in great move¬ 
ments of social, political and economic transformation 
of society. 

Further, hitherto, enlightened males had mainly 
struggled for the redress of woman’s grievances. 
After the advent of Gandhiji and also due to the 
emergence of socialist movements in the country, 
women developed an initiative and self confidence. 
As a result of this training they are able today to fill 
up such important posts as those of ambassador and 
ministers. After their participation in political 
movement women themselves principally organised, 
initiated and conducted the movements of their own 
freedom. They themselves built up and developed 
various women’s institutions all over India. We will 
now make a brief study of these institutions in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 

Due to the heroic and strenuous efforts of the 
Reformers, as also due to the profound social chan¬ 
ges brought about by the economic transformation of 
the Indian society during the nineteenth century and 
due to the momentum provided by the Nationalist 
Movement in its various phases and more particular¬ 
ly during “the Gandhian Phase”, the organizations 
for fighting for the liberation of Indian women gath¬ 
ered rapid strength. Indian women themselves be¬ 
came increasingly conscious and educated, so they 
began to realize the causes of their social and econo¬ 
mic slavery. In course of time in order to eliminate 
these causes the advanced and enlightened sections 
of the women themselves took the leadership of their 
struggle. They established several specific women’s 
organizations led by women themselves, built 
up their own organizations on an all India 
scale with a comprehensive programme of so¬ 
cial, economic, cultural and political advance of the 
Indian women. It was during the last thirty years 
that this development, marking an advanced stage in 
the evolution of the movement, of the emancipation 
of the Indian women took place. All India Women’s 
Conference is the most outstanding all-India Organi¬ 
zation of the Indian women to fight for their emanci¬ 
pation. Before it was started, there existed in the 
country two such national organizations of the Ind¬ 
ian women, viz., the Women’s Indian Association and 
the National Council of Women. We will now study 
the history, the resolutions and the activities of 
A.I.W.C. in details. 
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ALL INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 
History 

It was in 1926 when the Director of Public Ins¬ 
tructions expressed some views at the prize giving 
function of Bethune College that seeds of A.I.W.C. 
were sown. He said, “You have asserted yourselves 
in the field of politics. How long is it to be before 
you to assert yourselves in the field of secondary and 
higher education ? How long are you going to tole¬ 
rate a man made syllabus, a man made system, a 
man made examination and a controlling—authority 
in which women must have no influence as the domi¬ 
nating architect of your educational destinies ? We 
must have the co-operation of women who alone can 
help us adequately, should tell us with one voice 
what they want and keep on telling us till they 
get it.’" 

Mrs. Huidekoper of Madras took the hint and 
wrote two articles in “Stri Dharma” while Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Cousins circulated a letter appealing to women 
to form local committees to be subsequently synthe¬ 
sised into an All India organisation for declaring their 
views on education. 

In 1927 the first session of the A.I.W.C. was held 
at Poona when it was declared that the All India 
Women’s conference laid down reforms in fields of 
women’s education, as its primary objective. Ex¬ 
cepting one or two, all the resolutions, twenty six in 
number, referred to the problem of women’s educa¬ 
tion. In 1929 the Conference enlarged the scope of 
its activities by adding social reforms to its 
programme. 

Though the Conference did not ally with any 
political party, still it supported the National Libera¬ 
tion movement and at its 13th Session declared cate¬ 
gorically that it “shall be free to discuss and contri¬ 
bute to all questions and matters affecting the wel¬ 
fare of the people of India with particular reference 
to women and children.”’ 
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Aims and Objects :* 

(i) To work actively for the general progress 
and welfare of women and children. 

(ii) To inculcate in women and children the 
ideal of true citizenship. 

(iii) To promote education along right lines. 

(iv) To work and press for social reforms. 

(v) To strive to establish equal rights and op¬ 
portunities for all. 

(vi) To work for a United India. 

(vii) To set and demand a high moral standard 
in all departments of life. 

(viii) To stand for international good-will and 
world peace. 

Thus the A.I.W.C. developed within a few years 
from an organization with modest and restricted pro¬ 
gramme of advancing the education of the Indian 
women into an organization discussing not only vital 
national political and other problems but even global 
problems like world peace and solidarity among 
world people. 

Activities of A.I.W.C. 

The conference being mainly a deliberative body 
the role of its work lies in propagating the women’s 
cause. In order to elevate the status of Indian Wo¬ 
men it passed various resolutions at its annual ses¬ 
sions. The Conference held the view that education 
of woman is a very vital problem so it should be gi¬ 
ven in such a manner that it not only makes her fit 
to play the role of wife and mother but also to make 
her capable of living conscious citizen’s life. The 
curriculum of education according to conference 
should be such that it might assist her to become eco¬ 
nomically independent. The Conference was a keen 
supporter of co-education and secular education. 
Further the Conference also emphasised the need of 
properly imparting sex education. The women tea¬ 
chers would prove more efficient for teaching both 
boys and girls that is the firm belief of the Confer¬ 
ence. Lastly it considered the problem of adult lite- 
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racy of equal importance and hence declared that 
along with house to house instruction the use of cine¬ 
mas and radio could be powerful instruments to 
solve this formidable problem. 

As regards social reforms the conference car¬ 
ried on the propaganda in the fields of evils existing 
in form of early marriage, polygamy and prohibition 
of divorce. Along with this, it condemned very 
heavy expenditure incurred at the time of marriage 
and it also suggested measures to implement the 
existing progressive legislations. 

It supported all progressive bills and it has been 
still continuing as a keen supporter of women’s ele¬ 
vation through legislative measures. 

The Conference did not stop at merely asking for 
removal of disabilities of woman in social fields, but 
also it demanded improvement in the economic field. 
It has been one of the pioneer champions of women’s 
complete equality in matters of property and hence 
it supports whatever legislation that comes in the 
Parliament leading to this goal. 

The Conference noticed that most middle class 
women were generally found employed in the voca¬ 
tions of nursing and teaching. So it stood for better 
conditions of work and wages in these fields. The 
conference also drew the attention of Government to 
the unhealthy working conditions, low wages and ab¬ 
sence of material and cultural facilities for 
working class women. The conference also fought 
against the conditions of women workers in mines 
and other underground places of work. The number 
of women employees increased to a very great extent 
after the Second World War; with it the problem of 
the conditions of service assumed a sharper form. 
The Conference made certain suggestions to increase 
the efficiency of work and draw capable women 
^workers to various enterprises. The suggestions 
were confined to right to enter any profession or 
trade-union, provision for living conditions when 
transferred, guarantee of adequate basic wage with 
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dearness allowance, equal pay for equal work, provi¬ 
sion of maternity benefit, creche and others. 

The A.I.W.C. has carried on most vehement pro¬ 
paganda against the immoral traffic in women and 
children since 1931. The Conference drew attention 
of the people to the inhuman custom of “Devdasi” 
existing in southern India as well as the practise of 
opening brothels in Sind and elsewhere during the 
Melas. The monstrous traffic in human flesh assumed 
serious proportions in 1946 due to the outbreak of 
famine in Bengal. The conference made a strong 
appeal to Government to enforce drastically the exist¬ 
ing laws penalising atrocious practice of traffic and 
also suggested establishment of rescue homes as a 
constructive measure. 

Though the conference was not a political 
body nor it supported a particular political 
party it nevertheless fought for women’s right 
in political fields as vehemently as it fought in other 
fields. It, for the first time, formulated its demand for 
franchise for women in 1932, prior to the passing of 
the Government of India Act 1935. It also held the 
view that departments like‘health, education and 
labour should be mostly comprised by women. 

The conference always stood for and demanded 
national independence for India. It also considered 
war as an evil and anti-human phenomenon and 
therefore consistently condemned it. 

Lastly all India Women’s Conference which pri¬ 
marily represented the interests of the women and 
children paid attention to the problems of over popu¬ 
lation in India. The conference also stressed the need 
of conscious family planning and advocated the use 
of birth control measures. Along with these specific 
problems whenever occasion arose it gave reflections 
on various urgent problems. 

In order to realise its aim it started varieties of 
activities. The Lady Irwin College of Home-Science 
at Delhi, All India Save the Children Committee and 
Ashok Akbar Mobile Medical Van—the Skippo Fund, 
are some of the outstanding amongst, them. 
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The Conference prepared a Scheme for rural re¬ 
construction as well as for training of workers to 
reach out to the mass of people. In order to gather 
detailed true information regarding women’s position, 
it issued various types of questionnaires, for example 
regarding Women in Industry, in teaching, nursing; 
health of school boys and girls and others. The Con¬ 
ference runs a monthly called “Roshani” in Hindi 
and English. 

Conclusion 

We have surveyed the resolutions, programmes 
and activities of the A.I.W.C. in different phases of 
its more than two decades of existence. We will now 
attempt to critically evaluate its role in the move¬ 
ment for freedom and uplift of millions of Indian 
women. 

The significance of an organization is to be as¬ 
sessed by the extent of the achievement of its dec¬ 
lared goal. Judged by that standard the A.I.W.C. 
falls far short of expectation. 

There is a great disparity between the pro* 
gramme of work in varied fields which it formulated 
and the actual amount of endeavour and achieve¬ 
ment to its credit. A great proportion of its activity 
was confined to passing of numerous resolutions on 
work in different spheres, social, political economic 
and educational and for all classes of women. The 
practical work undertaken to implement those reso¬ 
lutions was however extremely meagre. The demands 
embodied in these resolutions for the uplift of the 
mass of women often remained, in substance, paper 
demands. 

The A.I.W.C. inspite of its over twenty two 
years existence, has not yet touched the masses. It 
has remained still a movement of the upper middle 
class women inspired with the desire to do some so¬ 
cial work but not feeling the urge to work among 
the masses which involves much hardships. Fur¬ 
ther, the upper class leadership of the A.I.W.C. works 
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as a break on the implementing of a programme of 
economic welfare of the masses since the economic 
interests of the masses conflict with those of upper 
classes. Hence the Conference has brought about 
awakening only, among a section of women, those 
belonging to upper and upper middle classes. It is 
therefore at present reduced to an organization of a 
section of Indian women. Though the conference 
passed resolutions about extensive uplift in rural 
area, it has very meagre contact with the village po¬ 
pulation and has achieved very little. The scope of 
its activity is practically restricted to cities and upper 
middle class women of the cities. 

It passed sympathetic resolutions asking for the 
removal of the grievances and difficulties of the work¬ 
ing women but such resolutions with demands ins¬ 
cribed on paper only do not help those for whom they 
are made. Nor do they bring about awakening 
among the women workers. Such resolutions must 
be followed up by concrete extensive hard work in 
labour areas if the masses are to be awakened and 
prepared through education for a higher life. If it 
does not fight for its demands with the support of 
women belonging to all classes, upper classes, middle 
classes, as well as working and peasant women, it will 
remain a weak organization with the demands unse¬ 
cured. It will then have no future. A few educated 
women occupying leading positions in the political, 
executive, administrative or cultural life is no indi¬ 
cation of the awakening of the whole of Indian woman¬ 
hood. The overwhelming section of Indian woman 
still remain in the conditions of abject poverty and 
illiteracy. 

KASTURBA GANDHI NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
TRUST* 

After the death of Kasturba Gandhi, it was felt 
that as a token of respect for her, some fund must 
be collected and should be used for proper purposes. 
Under the advice of Mahatma Gandhi it was decided 
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that the fund should be used for the uplift of village 
population and more particularly for the women. 

The main objects of the organisation are to un¬ 
dertake such activities which will conduce to the 
general welfare of the poor and needy women and 
children in the rural area. The main problems which 
our village women face are ill health and illiteracy. 
Hence the trust concentrates its activities on these 
two problems by undertaking educational and me¬ 
dical activities. In order that these activities may be 
carried most efficiently, the trust undertakes to give 
training to women workers for specially carrying out 
the objects of this Trust. The Trust takes a village 
with the population of less than 2,000 people as a 
field of operation. The financial burden is divided 
between the Trust and the Village and after five years 
the village is supposed to be self supporting. 

The organization has established various such 
centres in villages all over India. 

REHABILITATION OF DISTRESSED 
WOMEN' 

The partition of India created various problems 
and one of the gravest problem is that of the abducted 
women and children. Even in normal times, the 
problem of rescuing was always done by women’s 
Associations, some of which were specially 
meant for this purpose. But the problem of 
abducted women after Partition acquires special 
significance, for the simple reason that it affects vast 
mass of people and secondly recovery has become an 
inter-state problem between Indian Union and Pakis¬ 
tan. Hence the Union Government of India had to 
start “Recovery work”. With a view to achieve this 
aim a special body for recovering the abducted 
women was sponsored by it. 

Though the organization is Government spon¬ 
sored, due to the fact that it is predominantly worked 
by women workers it deserves a close study here. 
Miss Mridulaben Sarabhai, the veteran woman 
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worker of Gujarat had been entrusted with task of 
directing this organization. It also requires study 
because it will give us an idea as to how the women 
of India in collaboration with others tried to meet, 
practically, a novel situation. 

History: On the 3rd September 1947 it was 
decided by both the Governments to make all efforts 
to rescue the victims. In December 1947 a confer¬ 
ence was called to discuss the ways and means to re¬ 
cover abducted persons. Upto 1948 Special Recovery 
Police Squads of both the Governments jointly func¬ 
tioned. Due to some difficulties the work was closed 
for some months. In 1949 both the Indian Union and 
Pakistan Government passed the law called “Ab¬ 
ducted Persons (Recovery and Restoration) Act 
(1949)”. Under this law, it is the responsibility of 
the dominion in which the abducted persons are re¬ 
siding to look after them. Women and children who 
were recovered are brought to Transit Camps and 
transferred to a Base Camp (situated in Jullunder in 
India and Lahore in Pakistan) and finally restored 
to their relatives, in whichever Dominion, they may 
be traced. All cases which are not disputed are exa¬ 
mined by the Tribunal member and recovered women 
are immediately restored. Disputed cases are how¬ 
ever referred to a Board of Enquiry. 

“Recovery Work” as it is called “consists firstly 
in finding out women who were forcibly and under 
great distress taken away from their homes and se¬ 
condly in rousing the public conscience, against the 
terrible inhumanity of abduction and creating a 
sense of shame and guilt in those guilty of crime as 
well as resentment against their acts.” 

The total number of abducted women recovered 
upto April 1950 was; India 13001, plus Pakistan 6352 
amounting to 19,353. 

Local Organizations 

After surveying the All-India Organisations, we 
will now describe the activities of various women’s 
organizations that have sprung up in this phase. 
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Due to difficulties of securing information from 
various parts of the country, we present here an ac¬ 
count of some of the important organizations exist¬ 
ing in Bombay State only. Such types of organisations 
are to be found all over India. As we could avail of 
information only from Bombay State (that also not 
up-to-date) we will confine ourselves to that aspect 
only. But the study, will reveal the nature of activi¬ 
ties of the women’s organizations, all over India even 
to-day. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WOMEN’S COUNCIL* 
(Now Bombay Stale Women’s Council) 

It was founded in 1920; the membership is open 
to all women engaged or interested in women’s work 
as well as to women’s organisations. 

Aim: Women’s Council was "designed to act as a 
coordinating and directing body for all social and phi¬ 
lanthropic work connected with women and child¬ 
ren throughout the Presidency. It will be a rallying 
ground for all organized efforts.” 

Activities: 

1. Home Industries Depot. 

2. Children’s Holiday library. 

3. Labour camps. 

4. Parliamentary sub-Committee. 

5. The Beggar problem. 

6. Literacy. 

7. Rescue Home. 

In 1922 the Council opened a rescue home for 
women; its objects being— 

(a) to aid, relieve and secure fallen women and 
girls. 

(b) to aid and rescue young women and girls 
from surroundings. 

(c) to afford shelter to stranded women. 

The rescue home was started with two women, 
one Parsee and another Marathi. Now, of course, the 
strength is much more. 
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STREE ZOROASTRIAN MANDAL 7 

The Parsee women of Bombay met at Girgaum 
in 1903 and decided to start an organization to help 
the needy. They formulated a scheme of first visit¬ 
ing poor women. Thereafter they impressed upon 
them the role of work in securing economic indepen¬ 
dence, so that they might be freed from living on 
doles and other forms of charitable help. 

The organization works for the poor Parsi fami¬ 
lies and gives help in form of medicine, food and 
milk. It provides facilities to patients for going to 
healthy resorts. It also undertakes education 
activities and tries to provide industrial work for 
women. 

SIR RATAN TATA INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE’ 

It was started in 1928. 

In this institute parsee women are employed on 
time as well as piece basis. They have to work for a 
particular period after which they can go home. It 
caters to all social strata, but employment is restrict¬ 
ed only to Parsee women. There are several depart¬ 
ments of work viz., cooking, hand-embroidery, ma¬ 
chine embroidery, sewing, laundry and dyeing, the 
weaving department was started but it could not work 
well, and was therefore closed. 

From the cooking department fully prepared 
meals to home are sent and the women who prepar¬ 
ed the food are paid daily wages. It also runs depart¬ 
ment to cater to various other domestic needs of the 
consumer. 


THE BHAGINI SAMAJ* 

It was started in 1916 with the aim to serve so¬ 
ciety in general and women and children in particu¬ 
lar. It also aimed at elevating physical, intellectual, 
economic and political conditions of women. 

Its programme of work includes education, so¬ 
cial service, propaganda and legal work. 
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It runs Montessorie schools, library, classes in 
English, Hindi and typing, and gives scholarships to 
women. Seva Mandir is an organisation to help Ha- 
rijan workers residing in Municipal Chawls. They 
organize social education classes for adult women, 
night classes for working women and provision of 
dispensaries for this group of people. 

Bhagini Samaj has also made hostel facilities for 
working women in Bombay City. It has also got its 
volunteer corps. 

The Samaj in order to propagate its views and 
programme of elevating the position of woman 
runs monthly, organizes lectures, discussions, debates 
and seminars. The Samaj expresses its opinion on 
social legislations for securing rights for women 
which are periodically brought before the legisla¬ 
ture. It also runs a bureau to give legal aid to 
women who are not in a position to get proper correct 
advise from the lawyers. Bhagini Samaj has always 
come forward to give aids in times of famines, floods, 
cyclones or such other calamities. It runs co-opera¬ 
tive stores and organizes exhibitions. It has got four 
branches, one of which is at Udwada near Navsari,, 
where an Industrial and Education centre, specially' 
for women of backward classes is organised. 

THE HINDU WOMEN’S RESCUE 
HOME SOCIETY” 

(Shraddhanand Anath Mahilashram) 

It was started in 1927 to perpetuate-the memory 
of Swami Shri Shraddhanand* who died in the same 
year. 

The Institution started actual work in 1928 with 
four women and four children as inmates. Its object 
is to provide shelter to and render assistance to 
Hindu women and children in distress without any 
distinctions of class or creed. “The fallen women, 
the deserted wife, the despised widow, the betrayed 
virgin, the neglected orphan and the un-claimed in¬ 
fant—these are some of the grave sores of the Hindu 
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community which the Rescue Home Society endea¬ 
vours to heal up.” The women who take shelter in 
this home are of various types. They are stranded 
women, they are women who have approached police 
in difficulties and sometimes there are women who are 
directed by the Court. The children are of also vari¬ 
ous categories; some have no place of shelter and are 
therefore vagrants, some have no means of subsist¬ 
ence; some are orphans while others have parents 
but who neglect them with the result that the child¬ 
ren fall in company of anti-social elements and deve¬ 
lop crimnial inclinations. The Government has also 
recognised this home for detention of conditionally 
released female convicts. 

Besides giving shelter to women and children, 
the home makes provision for education of the boys 
and girls as well as imparts training to grown up 
women in arts and crafts like sewing, embroidery, 
cutting, knitting and others. The home has also got 
provision for giving training in nursing. 

THE GUJARATI HINDU STREE MANDAL 

, In 1908, Shri B. N. Motiwalla, one of the impor¬ 
tant social personality in Bombay, thought of giving 
training to Gujarati women, in domestic arts as well 
as in education. In the initial stages it was decided 
that the Mandal should work for only one year. But 
the successful attendance recorded in the year result¬ 
ed in it being continued even till today. 

The main objects of the Mandal are— 

(1) To encourage greater and greater contact 
among Gujarati Hindu women. 

(2) To provide appropriate education for all 
round growth.' 

(3) To strive for the elevation of their status 
with regard to their domestic, economic, 
moral and political conditions. 

Between 1903 and 1907 there were 162 members 
only. In 1949 the strength of Mandal was five thou¬ 
sand. 
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Activities: 

The Mandal is organising sewing, embroidery, 
painting and leather work classes and also classes 
for training teachers. The Mandal gives remunera¬ 
tion to the workers in these fields. In the sector of 
education the Mandal runs primary English and Gu¬ 
jarati classes, S.S.C. Classes, Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Music classes. It runs its own Bal-Mandir. The 
Mandal has got one library for the ladies and one for 
children, and it has its own reading room. 

Other activities : The Mandal has got two bran¬ 
ches. There is a young girls’ Association as a part of 
this Mandal. In order to work properly there are 
sub-committees. Most important among them are 
sub-committee of volunteer corps, for cultural activi¬ 
ties, for legislation and for handicrafts. The Mandal 
also runs a monthly bulletin which along with the 
news regarding the activities of the Mandal, gives 
information about the current events pertaining to 
women. 

WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION IN AHMEDABAD : 

It would be not out of place to make a reference 
to the women’s organisations in other parts of Bom¬ 
bay State more particularly in Gujarat. 

In Ahmedabad the most outstanding institu¬ 
tions which are working for the women’s cause are 
Jyoti Sangha, Vikas Griha and Mahipatram Rupram 
Anathashram. 

JYOTI SANGHA" 

Its aim : The nationalist mass movement of 1930 
lad created a great awakening among the Indian wo¬ 
men. In order that this awakening may not die out, a 
programme of constructive activities for the awakened 
women-folk was vitally necessary. The institution 
was started with that motive and such a programme. 
As described, “Its main objects are the promotion of 
the all-round progress of women, irrespective of 
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caste, creed and religion or province by developing 
the qualities of the spirit of Service, National consci¬ 
ousness, fearlessness, self-reliance, self-confidence, 
fraternity etc.” In order to realize these objectives, 
Mandal was started in 1934. 

In the Talim Kendra, various industrial and 
educational classes are held for grown up girls with 
the aim that they will make women self-reliant. The 
adult educational classes cater to the needs of elder¬ 
ly women. In the Udyoga Vibhaga the articles made 
by women are kept for sale. In Sanchalan Vibhagha 
all activities of women are co-ordinated. The insti¬ 
tution is also undertaking the activities like conduct¬ 
ing rescue work for women who are the victims of 
child marriage, bygamy or ill-assorted marriages or 
traffic in female flesh. It tries to secure employment 
for educated and uneducated women. It has also for¬ 
med Sevika groups from amongst the women to help 
the distressed people during times of flood, epidemic 
and famine. 

SHRI MAHIPATRAM RUPRAM 
ANATHASHRAM 1 * 

With a view to perpetuate the memory of Mahi- 
patram, an ardent social reformer, and under the 
inspiration of Lalshankar TJmiashankar the people of 
Ahmedabad started this organization in 1892. Its 
aim is to give shelter to children illegitimately bom 
and deserted and also to women who come for deli¬ 
very. It also gives shelter to widows, married wo¬ 
men and unmarried girls till they become capable of 
maintaining themselves and to orphans. It tries 
to assist widows in their efforts to stand on 
their own legs, to give aid to physically disable^ 
persons. 

In order to achieve these aims, the Ashram has 
evolved a number of departments like departments 
for aid to widows, for care of children, for aid to help¬ 
less women and for education of young children, 
boys and girls. The City Police also sends child 
offenders to this Ashram. 
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VIKAS - GRIHA ' 1 

It is a place where deserted wives, widows and 
way-led females come for shelter. It was started in 
1937. The organization not only gives shelter but it. 
provides training to the inmates with a view to make 
them economically independent in future. It runs 
hostel which is divided into three sub-sctions, viz., (1) 
for women where inmates are above 28 years of age; 
here the arrangements for their boarding lodging and 
training are made in the Institution itself. (2) for 
young girls between 7 and 18 years of age; they are 
permitted to stay and they are given facilities for 
boarding and lodging but for training they are sent, 
out and (3) for children between the age group of 2 
and 7. The training course is broadly divided into two 
sections intellectual and technical. In the first, ins¬ 
truction is imparted for the courses of vernacular 
final, adult education, literacy, music, Hindi, Paint¬ 
ing, embroidery and sewing. The institution is open 
to all irrespective of distinctions of caste creed or 
community. 

WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS—BARODA 

In Baroda also similar types of organisations are 
found. The Chimnabai Maternity and Child Welfare 
League 18 looks after the health of the women. The 
lady doctors visit the expectant mothers and give 
instructions in anti- and post-natal care. The Insti¬ 
tution selects a poor locality for this type of work. 
It also provides for free milk supply and medicines 
to children. Maharani Chimnabai Udyagalaya 1 * was 
started in 1914 with a view to maintain and train 
middle class and working class women in some crafts 
so that they may become self-supporting. Its activi¬ 
ties are organisation of classes in sewing, embroi¬ 
dery, book-binding, calico printing, carpet prepar¬ 
ing, weaving and cooking. It also organises for sale 
of these articles. Baroda Stree Sahakari Necessary 
Stores Limited” is an experiment in co-operative or- 
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ganization in the field of distribution. It supplu 
reasonably cheap and reliable articles of daily neec 
to the members. It tries to foster amongst the men 
bers the habit of rational economy and a sense c 
responsibility. It encourages the use of Swadeshi. 

EVALUATION 

After reviewing the activities of various organi¬ 
zations, which are both conducted for and by the 
women, we shall now try to study the chief features 
of these organizations and assess their contribution 
to the cause of women. 

The first feature is that they broadly fall into 
two groups. One group, composed of organisations 
like A.I.W.C. or Bombay Presidency Women’s Coun¬ 
cil and others, is non-communal and non-denomina- 
tional. Women of all communities, religions and 
castes can join the organization of this group. While 
another group, like Hindu Abalashram, Hindu Stree 
Mandal, Stree Zoroastrian Mandal, and others are 
open only to the women of a particular community 
or religion. The large number of local organizations, 
as we have seen, from the illustration of Bombay are 
more or less functioning, as social clubs, for some 
caste or community ladies. 

The second feature, is that predominantly they 
are urban in composition, and generally are res¬ 
tricted to the women of richer and upper middle 
classes. Also, their activities are restricted to either 
a broad general educational campaign or devoted to 
bring relief to a few ladies, suffering from some im¬ 
mediate social or economic hardship. 

These institutions attempting to bring relief to 
women, incidently also have become the barometers 
for measuring the depth and extent of the evils which 
prevail among the women of different strata even 
now. The nature of causes, which force women to 
seek shelter, and the inability of the organizations to 
cope with the demand for them, reveal the distress 
-of the widows and the misfortunes borne by them as 
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a result of either child marriage, polygamy or authori¬ 
tarian social and family oppression. It also reveals 
the terrible economic hardships which both the or¬ 
dinary women in general and those women who 
have even strayed away slightly from the rigid man¬ 
ners and customs of various castes and communities, 
belonging to the Indian society still suffer. 

In fact, these few organizations, which despe¬ 
rately and quite insufficiently try to relieve some ol 
the acute ailments of the woman are poignant point¬ 
ers to the vastness of the evil, which reign in Indian 
society. This overwhelming pre-occupation of these 
few institutions with the primary hardships of mid¬ 
dle class women, strikingly contrasts with the emer¬ 
gence of rich, varied and many sided, functioning of 
women’s organisations, found in the West. Instead 
of utilizing the leisure time of the middle and upper 
class ladies for the fruitful programme of higher so¬ 
cial, aesthetic, cultural and welfare activities as we 
find in West, in India, the organizations of women 
generally devote their activities to provide either 
educational facilities which are mainly oriented to 
assist them in earning a few coins, or in providing 
work which would help them slightly to prevent 
their economic collapse. 

In contrast to the women’s organizations of the 
West which orient to higher civic, political academic 
and class issues, of national and inter-national sig¬ 
nificance, we find, the women’s organizations in In¬ 
dia either as mere paper bodies, passing resolutions, 
or as a few grim rescue centres which attempt to pro¬ 
vide a very ineffectual shelter home for distressed 
women. 

We miss in India, the live fighting organizations 
of women, conducting exhilerating battles for civil 
liberties, economic opportunities, academic, and cul¬ 
tural facilities or conducting crusades for social and 
legal betterment. As we shall see this peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of women’s organizations was determined 
by the state of backwardness of Indian society, in eco¬ 
nomic and social fields. 
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Inspite of the limitations which we have pointed 
out and which as we saw are the products 
of Indian socity as a whole, we should recognize the 
progressive role of these organizations. In contrast 
to hundreds of years, of pre-British India, this new 
development during last hundred years wherein a 
mental climate for recognizing woman as equal and 
providing equal opportunities to her, has been 
created and also wherein numerous institutions 
which at least have become the mouth-pieces of this 
new awakening of women as well as live nerve cen¬ 
tres to register and record their grievances, it itself is 
a significant pointer to a brighter future. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO WOMEN 

Introduction 

The movement for the improvement of the legal 
status of women was an integral part of the general 
movement for the emancipation of women and was 
inspired by the equalitarian idea. The marriage 
laws, the property laws and the personal laws are 
some of the legal methods by which woman can be 
made subordinate to man. The social reformers and 
in the later phases women themselves realised the 
obstacles in the way of full freedom and free develop¬ 
ment of women and therefore they advanced 
demands for improving their legal status also. The 
process of winning legal rights for women was very 
slow since people and the Government did 
not exhibit much earnestness and enthusiasm 
for it. There was marked indifference and 
even hostility to it. When the Age of Consent Bill 
was being discussed in 1928 in the legislature, some 
members suggested that the punishment for infringe¬ 
ment of the proposed law should be only fine and not 
imprisonment. The Home Member had to declare 
that “The punishment proposed under either of these 
amendments was ‘ludicrously’ inadequate”, and that 
“it was much better to reject the bill altogether, 
rather than to make the punishment a farce.” 1 

The British Government also, either in the garb 
of religious neutrality or under the pretext that so¬ 
cial conditions were not ripe, showed apathy towards 
legislative ameliorations. 

In 1884, when Malbari sent his “Notes on Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood” to the Govern¬ 
ment, it replied that “the reasons will be apparent 
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why His Excellency in Council considers that inter¬ 
ference by the State is undesirable and that the re¬ 
forms advocated by Mr. Malbari which affect the 
social customs of many races, with probably as many 
points of difference as of agreement, must be left to 
the improving influences of time and to the gradual 
operation of the mental and moral development of 
the people by spread of education.”’ Hence what¬ 
ever social amenities for women were secured 
through enactments, they were the results of the pres¬ 
sure brought to bear on the Government by the pro¬ 
gressive minority section of the society. 

The social reformers from the very beginning 
held the view that one of the principal means of imp¬ 
roving the status of women was legislation. As 
Ranade declared, legislation was one of the impor¬ 
tant methods of changing the social structure to a 
higher level. The study of the history of social legis¬ 
lation in India thus becomes necessary to ascertain 
and evaluate the progress made by Indian woman¬ 
hood. 


I. Marriage Laws 

The most important section of the legislation 
enacted to elevate the position of women relates to 
marriage laws. 

We propose to deal under this heading such as¬ 
pects of marriage as (1) Remarriage, (2) Age of con¬ 
sent for Sexual Consummation, (3) Age at Marriage, 
(4) Right to Dissolve Marriage, (5) the Forms of Mar¬ 
riages, and (6) the Number of Parties in Marriage. 

Remarriage 

The problem of remarriage arises for women of 
two categories, viz., those whose marriage has been 
dissolved and those whose husbands have been dead, 
i.e., widows. We will take the second category first. 
In the Hindu society, the wife was attached to her 
husband not only as long as he was alive, but even 
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after his death. So, naturally on the death of her 
husband the wife became Suttee. This inhuman cus¬ 
tom was opposed by social reformers like the Raja. 
Lord William Bentinck put an end to this custom by 
the act of 1829 XVII by declaring Suttee as a “cul¬ 
pable homicide.” 

The Judge of Allahabad High Court remarked 
in 1913 that “the regulation of 1829 seems to have 
had immediate effect and the practice was almost com¬ 
pletely stamped out. In fact I can only find three 
reported cases of Suttee in the Law Reports for the 
provinces and for Bengal since that date. They 
occurred in 1834, 1854 and 1871”.’ However as ob¬ 
served by Thompson, “Suttee in one form or another, 
public or private and irregular, has occurred almost 
every year in some part of India.” 4 

The Widow Remarriage Act XV, which valida¬ 
ted the marriage of widows, was passed in 1856 with 
the zealous co-operation of Ishwarchandra Vidyasa- 
gar. It also declared, “All rights and interests which 
any widow may have in her deceased husband’s pro 
perty by way of maintenance, or by inheritance to 
her husband or to his lineal successors or by virtue of 
any will or testamentary disposition conferring upon 
her, without express permission to remarry, only a 
limited interest in such property with no power of 
alienating the same shall upon her remarriage cease 
and determine as if she had then died, and the next 
heirs of her deceased husband, or other persons en¬ 
titled to the property cm her death shall thereupon 
succeed to the same.” The guardianship of the 
children should devolve upon the male relative of the 
deceased. 

Though the law granted freedom to widows to 
remarry, it precisely prevented them from remarry¬ 
ing since it implied loss of property. The Social 
Reform Conference, therefore, repeatedly pressed for 
the reforming of the Act. The Bombay Presidency 
Social Reform Association, in course of time, drafted a 
Bill to amend the Remarriage Act in 1938, but even at 

M U 
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such a late date, the desirable change was not incor¬ 
porated into the Act. 

Age of Consent 

The second yital problem connected with 
marriage was the fixing of the age of con¬ 
summation. Young married girls were much harras- 
sed by their husbands in this matter. A number of 
them, as a result, seriously suffered physically. In 
order to save the young married girls, the first step 
was taken in 1860. The Indian Penal Code declared 
that it “included the offence under rape and prescri¬ 
bed the punishment which might extend to transpor¬ 
tation for life for the husband who consummated the 
marriage when the wife was below 10 years.” 

The age limit fixed in the Penal Code was felt to 
be extremely low. Due to this a number of young 
married girls, prematurely young though above the 
age of 10 years, continued to suffer. Phoolmani Dasi 
who was married at tender age of 11 was forced for 
sexual intercourse by her husband. Later on she 
succumbed to the injuries and died. She illustrates 
the privations of a number of girls though not made 
public otherwise. 

As we have noted Behramji Malabari carried on 
a great campaign for raising the age of consent, 
which met bitter opposition from reactionary forces 
of society. In 1891, however, the age of consent was 
raised to 12 years. Even here, due to insufficient 
publicity and propaganda, the existence of the law 
remained unknown to the vast majority and the evil, 
consequently, persisted. An act was passed for the 
first time in 1925 which made distinction between 
marital and extra-marital sexual consummation. It 
also raised the age of consent to 13 in the case of 
former and 14 in the case of the latter. In 1928, Age 
of Consent Committee under the Presidentship of 
N. M. Joshi was appointed. The Committee recom¬ 
mended 15 years as the age of consent in the case of 
marital relations and 18 years in the case of extra¬ 
marital relations. It did not however result into any 
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further positive legislation except the enactment of 
the Sarda Act, which tried to fix the minimum age for 
marriage. 

Age at Marriage 

The social reformers, through such organi¬ 
zations as the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj 
and the National Social Conference, were cla¬ 
mouring for raising the age of marriage of the girls. 
The girls were married at a very early and prema¬ 
ture age as revealed even in the very lives of the 
Reformers. Ranade married a girl of eight, D. K. 
Karve, a girl of nine and Mahipatram, a girl of five. 
This obstructed their education, health and general 
physical, mental and cultural development More¬ 
over early marriage resulted in a considerable amount 
of child widowhood and ill-assorted marriages. It 
also gave rise to the practice of dowry and in Bengal 
especially to the Kulin polygyny. All these problems 
were interconnected and arose from child marriage. 
The life of the girl was full of suffering and torment 
since marriage, the most vital event in her life, was 
misshaped. In the earlier phases no legislation to 
combat the curse of child-marriage was enacted. 

In the Indian States, wherever some enlightened 
ruler was ruling, the age of marriage drew attention 
earlier. For example, Mysore enacted an act in 1894, 
Baroda in 1904, and Indore in 1918 fixing the mar¬ 
riage age. 

In the British India, the problem of child mar¬ 
riage was first posed in 1921 by Lala Girdharilal, who 
formulated a question to the Government as to whe¬ 
ther it would undertake legislation prohibiting the 
marriage of the girl below the age of 11 years and that 
of the boy below that of the 14 years. The Govern¬ 
ment expressed the view that, due to backward social 
conditions in the country, initiative in the matter 
should come from private individuals rather than 
from the Government. 

It was in 1924 that Mr. Ranglal Jajodia sought 
to introduce a Bill regarding child marriage in the 
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legislature. But somehow the bill was not brought 
before it though permission was granted by the 
Viceroy. 

In 1927 Harbilas Sarda brought a bill before the 
legislature to regulate marriage among the Hindus. 
The bill fixed the minimum age for marriage at 12 
years. A Select Committee was appointed to 
go through the Bill. The Select Committee gave 
its Report in 1928. The most important recommen¬ 
dation made by it in the report was the extension 
of the application of the bill from only the Hindus to 
all communities. Another Select Committee was ap¬ 
pointed some time after. The Act which was subse¬ 
quently passed was known as “The Child Marriage 
Restraint Act (XIX of 1929)” or more popularly Sarda 
Act. 

The Act was subsequently amended twice and 
emerged finally as follows: 

The operation of the Act extended to the whole 
of India. The act punished the parties concerned if 
the marriage was performed in contravention of the 
law which prescribed 14 years for the girl and 18 for 
the boy as minimum ages. 

It should be noted that the legislation prohibit¬ 
ing child marriage was initiated very late. The mini¬ 
mum ages fixed for the marriage too were very low. 
Further some of its provisions made it ineffectual. 
The law was more obeyed in breach than in observ¬ 
ance. The law was not acted up to in villages due to 
insufficient publicity as well as the absence of ade¬ 
quate Governmental machinery to enforce it. The 
law required for its enforcement that a complaint 
against the offending party should be first lodged in 
the court before it could be penalised. Except the so¬ 
cial workers, no one was interested in lodging such 
complaints and hence child marriage though legally 
banned continued to be practised in backward agra¬ 
rian area. The other defect in the Act was that the 
offending parents were required under its provisions 
only to pay a fine. The fine was usually looked upon 
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by them only as an additional item of expenditure 
on the marriage. The fine, in order to be effective, 
should have been deterrentlv heavy. Therefore 
under the operation of the Act, the marriage age had 
not been in actual practice raised to the desirable 
extent. 

In the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 the minimum 
age of marriage accepted is 15 for girl and 18 for the 
boy. It is to be noted that the punishment for breach 
of this law has not changed from the previous one. 
It remains in the form of payment of the fine or simple 
imprisonment. 

The previous experience has revealed to us that, 
unless some drastic punishment is prescribed, the law 
will be observed more in defiance than in obedience. 

Divorce 

The problem of divorce has particular signific¬ 
ance in India due to two reasons viz. the prevalence 
of child marriage and lawful permission of bigamy 
till recently. In order to mitigate the evil effects of 
the customs, it often becomes necessary to dissolve 
the marriage. 

The Hindu woman has to put up with all sorts 
of hardships and suppressions in the name of family 
prestige and welfare of the children. 

The new woman is not likely to tolerate the ma¬ 
rital hardships. The full development of her perso¬ 
nality requires that under specific conditions divorce 
is absolutely essential. Of course, as Dr. Kapadia ob¬ 
serves, “The principle of divorce may sound alien to 
the social pattern in which Hindus have been living 
for centuries.” 6 

The Hindu marriage is considered a sacrament 
and so, once entered into, cannot be dissolved 
although in past Kautilya and many permitted it 
under specific conditions. The passing of Hindu 
Marriage Act (1955) starts a new tradition with its 
provision for divorce. 

The new Act permits dissolution of marriage on 
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grounds of adultery, change of religion, lunacy, in¬ 
curable disease, desertion and others, in short, when 
the purpose and aim of marriage which is joint living 
and companionship cannot be realized. 

It should be however noted that the problem of 
divorce is only for the minority of upper castes of 
the Hindu society. Large groups of lower castes have 
no such problem because divorce is permitted by 
custom. 

The native state like Baroda and the Bombay 
province in British India of course preceded in this 
matter and enacted legislation permitting divorce in 
1937 and 1947 respectively. 

In the State of Baroda, divorce was permitted 
if no news was heard from the party for seven years 
or due to change of religion or if the party took to 
religious order, desertion, drinking, adultery and 
cruelty. 

Along with these grounds, woman was allowed 
to take divorce in case husband proved to be impo¬ 
tent, had married a second wife (after the legislation 
of 1942) and indulged in unnatural sexual life. 

In the Baroda State there was provision for judi¬ 
cial separation. The divorce law of Baroda was verv 
comprehensive and tried to take into consideration 
the interests of both parties. 

In Bombay also, under the Bombay Hindu Di¬ 
vorce Act XXII of 1947 impotency, lunacy, leprosy, 
desertion for a continued period of four years, absence 
for seven years leading to the conclusion of his or 
her death and bigamy were the grounds on which 
dissolution was permitted. 

Divorce in Islam 

The Islamic Marriage has the character of a con¬ 
tract and hence it allows divorce to both the parties 
though on different conditions. 

The husband can divorce his wife without even 
assigning reason and without resorting to the court. 
He had only to utter the word “Talaq” or divorce 
three times. 
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The Islamic religion expected woman to observe 
fidelity towards her husband. When this obligation 
of marital union was not fulfilled, the husband could 
divorce his unchaste wife. 

The domination of man over his wife is further 
asserted by the fact that woman was not even free 
when “Talaq” was pronounced. She had to wait for 
three menstrual periods to pass to ascertain whether 
she was pregnant. During this period the husband 
had the right to resume his marital rights over his 
divorced wife and she became his wife once again 
without any further ceremony to revalidate the 
marriage. 

The Mahomedan wife can dissolve her marriage 
in two ways viz. (1) by obtaining a judicial decree 
or (ii) with the consent of her husband. For the for¬ 
mer the circumstances necessary are as prescribed 
in the Dissolution of Muslim Marriage Act VIII of 
1939. Accordingly, desertion, non-provision of main¬ 
tenance, imprisonment, impotency, insanity, leprosy, 
cruelty and also when the girl has been given in, 
marriage before she has attained the age of 15 years 
are some of the grounds for the dissolution of 
marriage. 


Divorce among the Parsis 

The Parsis are also allowed to dissolve marriage 
and they are governed by the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Act (III of 1936). 

The grounds for divorce are non-consummation 
of marriage within one year of its solemnization, un¬ 
sound mind, pregnancy of wife prior to marriage, 
adultery, cruelty, imprisonment, desertion, forcing the 
wife to prostitution, non compliance of restitution of 
conjugal rights, elapsing of three years’ time after the 
order of Judicial Separation has been passed or if the 
defendant has ceased to be a Parsi. 

Divorce among the Indian Christian 

The Indian Christians are governed by the Spe¬ 
cial Marriage Act. This Act has been amended in 
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1954 and the divorce facilities under new conditions 
are viz. adultery, desertion for three years, imprison¬ 
ment for seven or more years, cruelty, unsound mind, 
leprosy, absence of news about him for seven years 
or more, elapsing of two years after the passing of 
decree for Judicial Separation, failure to comply with 
a decree of conjugal rights or when both the parties 
together request the Court that they have been liv¬ 
ing separately for a period of one year or more, that 
they have been unable to live together and that they 
have mutually agreed that the marriage should be 
dissolved. 

The Special Marriage Act is applicable not only 
to the Indian Christians but also to any person who 
marries under that act. The last clause viz. that of 
divorce by mutual consent is absolutely a novel fea¬ 
ture in the Indian Society. 

Uptil now the people were somehow or other re¬ 
conciled to the idea of dissolving the marriage on 
specific grounds but the provision mentioned above 
will start a new phase wherein marriage tie could be 
dissolved by mutual consent. 

In the new Act, there is also provision for nulli¬ 
fication of marriage and judicial separation under 
certain specific circumstances. 

Form of Marriage 

With the advent of the Britist Rule and result¬ 
ant contact with the western ideology, the concept of 
secular marriage began to be discussed in the Indian 
Society also. The Special Marriage Act (Act III of 
1872) with its provisions for divorce and succession 
to property was passed in 1872. The parties marry¬ 
ing under the Act were required to declare that they 
did not believe in religion in which they were bom. 
Since most of the people were not prepared to do so, 
the law was amended in 1923 wherein such a state¬ 
ment was not required. The law was further amended 
in 1954 and the amended law stands thus: 
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1. Neither party must, at the time of marriage, 
have a husband or a wife living. 

2. The man must have reached the age of 21 
years and the woman that of 18 years. 

3. Neither party should be an idiot or lunatic. 

4. The parties are not within any degree of pro¬ 
hibited relationship. 

The Indian Succession Act also applies to this 
form of marriage. Hence after the marriage, the 
parties severe their relations with the joint family. 

This form of marriage, which requires previous 
consent of both the parties to the marriage and 
which treats both men and women as equals, is there¬ 
fore the most liberal legislation of our times in the 
social sphere. Due to the dominance of caste system 
as well as joint family, even the educated strata re¬ 
frained from marrying under this law. Those mar¬ 
rying under this act had to sever their property rela¬ 
tions with the joint family and very few were pre¬ 
pared to do so. With the change that has come due 
to the Hindu Succession Act (1956) the difference 
between the Special Marriage Act and Hindu religi- 
our marriage, has considerably lessened. 

Number of Parties to the Marriage 

In the Chapter on Reformers it has been men¬ 
tioned that polygyny was one of most gruesome lega¬ 
cies of the past. Every Social Reform Conference de¬ 
manded its abolition. But as in the matter of child 
marriage, both the Government and the people show¬ 
ed apathy on this issue also. The royal families, the 
castes with hypergamous instead of endogamous 
unions and the richer classes indulged in the prac¬ 
tice of polygyny. A new wave of bigamy had started 
in the educated middle class, also. 

The Baroda Government passed an Act in 1942 
declaring a marriage of a person during the life time 
of his or her spouse, if the former marriage has hot 
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been dissolved, illegal by amending the section 116 
of the Code of the Hindu Law. 

The Bombay Government passed the Prevention 
of Hindu Bigamous Marriage Act in 1946. The Act 
states, “Notwithstanding any law or custom or usage 
to the contrary a bigamous marriage shall be void if 
it is contracted in this Province after the passing of 
this Act. If the person is a domicile of this Province 
the punishment is seven years and a fine.” 

If the spouse is away for seven years, the mar¬ 
riage can be performed. 

In absence of any central legislation on bigamy, 
The Bombay Act was counteracted by a devise where¬ 
by the party migrated to the other State and mar¬ 
ried second time. With the passing of the Hindu 
Marriage Act, the bigamy becomes an offence through¬ 
out the Indian territory. 

Dowry 

The other problem associated with marriage is 
that of Dowry. As Dr. Kapadia remarks “The 
amount of the dowry is generally regulated by the 
social and economic status of the bridegroom’s father, 
the social prestige of the bridegroom’s family and the 
educational qualifications of the bridegroom. A girl 
may be at times married to an undeserving person 
when the latter is prepared to marry her with a dowry 
within the means of her father. Ill-assorted mar¬ 
riages have at times resulted from the practice of 
dowry. Education, instead of eradicating the evil, 
has worsened it to a scandalous proportion.”' 

Some of the Indian States attempted to take a 
lead in the matter. The Indore State in 1941 limited 
the amount of the dowry to be accepted to Rs. 801- 
in the Burellas communities. The Assembly of the 
newly formed Andhra State assigned the task of pro¬ 
posing some measures to counteract this evil to a 
Select Committee. The Parliament of Indian Union 
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has also expressed some pious wish to counteract 
this evil. However the evil still continues unabated. 
The reactionary opposition does not permit the pro¬ 
gressive forces to check this evil. 

Prostitution 

It is.only in later phases that the problem of 
prostitution including its religious variety viz., the 
Devadasi was tackled. Every enlightened nation tries 
to regulate this commercialised vice. Most of the 
countries employ two methods to eradicate this evil 
viz. legislation and police vigilance. These methods 
have, as experience proves, not succeeded in appre¬ 
ciably checking the growth of this vice. Though in¬ 
dividual prostitute may be reclaimed or restrained, 
as a sinister social institution, prostitution persists. 

It was due to the efforts of Dr. Mrs. Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi that the Madras Government took 
steps to uproot the institution of Devadasi. The 
Bombay Government took necessary steps for the re¬ 
gulation of prostitution in 1923. It also passed in 
1934 the Devadasi Act which declares, ‘The perform¬ 
ance of any ceremony intended to dedicate or having 
the effect of dedicating a woman as a Devadasi whe¬ 
ther such woman has or has not consented to the per¬ 
formance of such ceremony is hereby declared un¬ 
lawful and to be of no effect, any custom or rule of 
Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstanding.” The 
law declares the marriage of Devadasi valid and fur¬ 
ther regards the children born of such marriage 
legitimate. 

The State of Savantwadi prohibited this form of 
prostitution in 1930. The State also afforded oppor¬ 
tunity of marriage to those Davadasis who had been 
dedicated to the temple prior to the passing of the 
law. The Mysore State passed legislation to sup¬ 
press brothels and immoral traffic in 1936, under 
which the occupant, the landlord, and the Manager 
of a brothel were all punished if they consciously 
engaged in the activity of the brothel. 
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The “Nautch” practice—dancing by women in 
marriage or processions taken cut in public streets— 
which was the target of attack by all the social refor¬ 
mers has been banned in the state of Andhra only 
very recently. The Bill as passed in the Andhra As¬ 
sembly on 14th August 1956 tries to ban dancing by 
women in marriage processions. 

Appraisal 

We have surveyed the legislation regarding mar¬ 
riage and allied problems. We have referred to the 
laws passed by the Central Government, by the State 
Governments and by some of the Indian States in this 
sphere. 

The review of the different acts passed by dif¬ 
ferent Governments from time to time reveals tha: 
some of the problems of women have been partially 
solved though much remains to be done as yet. 

The Prohibition of Suttee brought immense re¬ 
lief to innumerable widows. After hundreds of years 
its practice it was officially banned. The widow’s 
plight was so great that when Rev. William Carey 
was requested on Sunday in 1829 to translate the 
document on Suttee he remarked, “No Church for 
me to-day . . . If I delay an hour to translate and 
publish this, many a widow's life may be sacrificed. 

The Widow Remarriage Act became a boon for 
the sufferers of living death. Though it has got some 
serious flaws, the very permission itself paved way 
for the uplift of women. Further it strengthened the 
principle* of equality viz. that if a man had the right 
to remarry the woman should not be debarred from 
that privilege. 

Though it is true that the age prescribed in the 
Act of the Age of Consent for sexual consummation is 
very low, still it brought succour to a great number of 
girls who were married at such a tender age. The 
Sarda Act which deals with the age of marriage also 
does the same thing. Nearly after fifteen hundred 
years (i.e., after Manu’s times) for the first time the 
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enlightened sections of the people began to doubt 
the old conception both regarding the age when pu¬ 
berty comes and age when consummation becomes 
desirable. Formerly the wish of the girl was never 
taken into account nor was her health considered. 
For the first time, through these legislations the effect 
of consumation on the health of the girl was taken 
into consideration. 

The Divorce Act also is a step forward in the 
direction of woman’s emancipation. The toleration 
of a life which practically meant hell for either or 
both the partners was attempted to be brought to an 
end. It brings considerable relief to those women 
who are ill-treated by the relations in law and whose 
husbands are really unworthy. It emphasises the 
principle that marriage which is one of the most de¬ 
cisive event of life should not on account of some mis¬ 
calculation be converted into a life long chain. If it 
does not bring happiness to either party it should be 
dissolved. 

The existence of the Special Marriage Act on the 
Statute Book signifies that a revolution in the ideal 
of the marriage and the choice of a partner is slowly 
taking place. It is the most secular marriage form 
that exists in India. Further it is one of those Acts 
which is in the direction of woman’s liberation. The 
Act by its provisions of minimum age, of monogamy, 
of divorce and of succession, paves way for real 
benefit to the women of all sections. 

The regulation of the number of parties to the 
marriage was also a great step in the direction of 
equality. The woman, from being considered as a 
mere chattel was now regarded as a real personality. 

Lastly the legislations dealing with dowries and 
prostitution (especially in its Devadasi form) point to 
the fact that the enlightened Indians have recognized 
the harmful role of these customs and practices in 
free and full development of personality and also 
to their struggle to mitigate the evil effects of these. 
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Further the legislations in these fields has pro¬ 
vided the background for real social reform in other 
directions. 

Thus it will be seen that individually the Acts 
may not be so significant but the very fact that they 
are put on the statute book reveals the change that 
is being brought about in the stagnant Indian Society. 

Much debated Hindu Code Bill has also a long 
history. 

The diversities of customs, the prevalence of va¬ 
rious schools of law which operated with regard to 
the Hindu succession, marriage and inheritance, the 
difficulties which the court felt in giving a uniform 
interpretation to these and the changing character of 
economy, administration and ideology, created a ne¬ 
cessity for a uniformly worded Hindu Law. Accord¬ 
ingly a committee was appointed in 1941 popularly 
known as Rao Committee. But the proposals of that 
Committee were kept in cold storage by the then func¬ 
tioning British Government. After the World War 
II and with the advent of the Indian Independence 
the Indian Parliament again took up the problem of 
codifying the Hindu Law. 

When the first draft was presented in the Par¬ 
liament, Pandit Nehru categorically declared that his 
Government would either stand cr fail on the success 
or failure of that Bill. But somehow under the pres¬ 
sure of the orthodox sections of the Congress party 
and due to the approaching first general elections the 
discussion on the Bill was postponed. After the elec¬ 
tions, with the Congress party in power the Bill again 
came for discussion in 1954 and it was decided at 
that time to split up the whole Hindu Code into three 
parts viz. the bill regarding the Hindu Marriage and 
Divorce, the bill regarding the Hindu Succession and 
that with regard to Adoption. 

All the Bills have been now passed by the Par¬ 
liament separately in 1955 and 1956 respectively. 



II 


WOMEN AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 
1 

Diverse Property Rights For Different Communities 

As observed earlier, the right to property held 
by women differs from community to community in 
India. They differ among the Hindus, the Muslims, 
the Parsis, the Christians and others. 

During the British period and after, a number 
of laws have been passed to improve the position of 
woman in relation to property. We will briefly 
assess the effects of these laws. 

We will begin our survey by analysing the legis¬ 
lation pertaining to the woman belonging to the 
Hindu Community. 


2 

Laws for Hindu Women 

Among the Hindus, the unit of social life is not 
the individual but the Joint family. 8 The basic aim 
of the Hindu Law-givers, as we studied before, was 
to preserve the Joint Family in changing conditions 
and hence property was sought to be saved from 
going outside the family. 

The Hindus, have been governed by different 
Schools of legal thought in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. The Mitakshara System, with its four divisions 
<the Bombay, the Mithila, the Benares, and the 
Madras Schools) has been prevailing in various parts 
of the country including Bombay, while the Daya- 
bhaga System has been operating in Bengal. As 
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Mulla observes, “No female can be a co-parcener 
under the Mitakshara Law.” 8 Under the Dayabhaga 
System, the widow used to get a share in the Joint 
Family property after the death of her husband. 

The principles which governed the priorities in 
succession were the ability of the gift of Pinda and 
the nearness of kin or proximity of birth. 

The female in the Hindu society, from the early 
times, did not possess any right in the family property. 
She was, however, recognized as capable of holding 
a type of separate property known as Stridhan. Her 
capacity to inherit property from a Hindu male was 
circumscribed by the rule that she had no absolute 
power of ownership or disposal. Further such pro¬ 
perty after her death did not devolve on her heirs but 
on the heirs of the last owner. 

Rules regarding the disposal of Stridhan as well 
as succession to Stridhan were not uniform. They 
varied according to the status of the woman, the 
nature of the Stridhan and the School of Hindu Law 
by which she was governed. 

The Married Women’s Property Act of 1874 

The Married Women’s Property Act (Act III of 
1874) was one of the earliest laws which widened the 
scope of Stridhan. 

Under the Act, the separate property of the 
woman included (1) wages and earnings of married 
woman in any employment, occupation or trade car¬ 
ried on by law; (2) money acquired through literary, 
artistic and scientific skill; (3) all savings from -and 
investment of such wages; and (4) a Policy of Insur¬ 
ance effected on her own behalf. 

This extension of the definition of Stridhan 
increased the right to own and acquire property and 
thereby provided an incentive to women for being 
engaged in remunerative outside work. 
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The Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amendment) 
Act, 1929 

The next legislation in the direction of extending 
her property rights was the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
(Amendment) Act, 1929. 

This Act extended to the whole of India, except 
the then Part ‘B’ States. It was applicable to persons 
who belonged to the Mitakshara School and ‘to pro¬ 
perty of males not held in coparcenary and not 
disposed of by will.’ 

This law recognized son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son as among the herit¬ 
able Bandhus and were placed immediately after 
father’s father and before father’s brother. 

The Act of the Baroda State of 1933 

The Baroda State was also a pioneer in granting 
right to own property to woman. An Act was enacted 
in 1933. According to this Act, the widow was recog¬ 
nized as a copartner herself having all the rights of 
survivorship. She also could demand the partition 
of the property. On partition of the property, she 
was entitled to get an equal share to that of the son 
and in absence of a son, the entire share which her 
husband would have secured. The property could be 
inherited by her along with her son. The widowed 
daughter-in-law ranked after the mother. As for the 
daughters, all acquired equal rights. The widowed 
daughter had the right of maintenance from her 
father’s property provided she lived with father since 
the death of her husband.... and if the father-in-law 
was unable to maintain her. A woman acquired 
absolute control over property provided it did not 
exceed Rs. 12,000/.” 

The Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act, 1937 

One of the most important enactments ‘to give 
better rights to women in respect of property, was the 
Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act, 1937 passed 
mainly due to the efforts of Mr. Deshmukh. 

M 12 
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The Act extended to the whole of India except 
the then Part ‘B’ States. It was applicable in the 
case of a Hindu dying intestate. The provisions of 
the law as embodied in Section 3, were applicable 
to a Hindu who died incstate, notwithstanding any 
rule of Hindu Law or Custom to the contrary. 
According to the Law, a widow was entitled to the 
same share which a son received in the case of pro¬ 
perty in respect of which he died intestate. 

Mayne aptly pointed out the advantages of the 
Act. According to him, the Act made ‘ Mitakshara 
widow succeed to the coparcenery interest of her 
husband in the partable property of the Joint family 
and along with his male issue to his separate property 
and to enable a Dayabhaga widow to succeed along 
with the male issue in all case.” 11 

As for the self acquired property of an indivi¬ 
dual, the wife, the daughter and the mother were as 
usual recognized as heirs. 12 It should, however, be 
noted that the property they inherited was in the 
nature of a restricted estate, for at the death, it passed 
on to the next heir of the male from whom she 
inherited. 


The Hindu Succession Act, 1956 

The protracted and the stormy history of the for¬ 
mulation, the modification and the ultimate enact¬ 
ment of the Hindu Succession Act, 1956, along with 
the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955, cannot be discussed in 
detail due to want to space. However, a close study 
of the story of the emergence of the Act, which was 
originally formulated as Rao’s Committee Bill, modi¬ 
fied subsequently by the Select Committee in 1948 
and finally crystalized into the present form after 
lengthy, fiery and prolonged debates in both the Rajya 
Sabha and the Lok Sabha will throw an interesting 
light on the deep seated conflicts between the pro¬ 
gressive and conservative forces in the Hindu 
Society. 

We have already discussed the salient features 
of the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955. We will now ana- 
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lyse the basic features of the Hindu Succession Act, 
1956 which now regulates succession and inheritance 
among the Hindus. 

The Hindu Succession Act 1956 is a landmark 
in the history of Hindu Law for a number of reasons. 
It has made qualitative changes in the Hindu Law of 
Succession. 

Sjt. D. H. Chaudhary in his recent publication on 
“The Hindu Succession Act, 1956” has very pointedly 
indicated the decisive changes brought about by this 
Act. According to him :— 

“1. The Act abolished the Dayabhaga and the 
Mitakshara Schools of Hindu Law relating to 
succession. 

2. The Act has repealed provisions of different 
Acts relating succession under matriarchial system, 
prevailing in the South. 

3. The Act has abolished divergent kinds of 
Stridhan and rules relating to its succession. 

4. The Act has abolished Hindu Woman’s limited 
estate, and made her absolute owner of the Property, 
even with regard to existing properties. 

5. The Act has abolished impartible estate, not 
created by Statute. 

6. The Act has provided uniform order of suc¬ 
cession governing the property of a male Hindu, with 
few changes in respect of the marumakkattyam and 
aliyasantana law. 

7. The Act has provided uniform order of suc¬ 
cession governing the property of a female Hindu, 
With a few changes in respect of the marumakkattyam 
and aliyasantana law. 

8. The order of succession provided by the Act, 
is based according to the standard of love and affec¬ 
tion, and the rule of preference based on the right 
to offer pinda (followed by the Dayabhaga) or pro¬ 
pinquity of blood, (followed by the Mitakshara) has 
been discarded by the Act. 

9. The Act provides simple rules of preference, 
and where no preference can be made, heirs take 
simultaneously. 
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10. The Act entitles, even, remotest agnate or 
cognate to be the heir. 

11. The Act makes no distinction between male 
and female heirs. 

12. The Act has given right to certain female 
heirs, to succeed to the interests of the deceased in 
the coparcenary property. 

13. Disease, defect or deformity is no ground of 
exclusion from inheritance under the Act. 

14. The Act entitles a male to dispose of his in¬ 
terest in a Mitakshara coparcenary property by will.” 
(pp. 9-10) 

The Act eliminates the foundations on which the 
Joint Family was based by declaring that birth in the 
family does not give right to property. It also makes 
woman an absolute owner of the property and not a 
limited owner. By this measure, it has placed woman 
on equal footing with man with regard to the right 
of use of the property. 

The Act has also brought about a radical change 
with regard to heirs for succession in Class I. The 
position of heirs in Class I is as follows:— 

Son; daughter; widow, mother; son of a pre¬ 
deceased son; daughter of a predeceased son; son of 
predeceased daughter; daughter of a predeceased 
daughter; widow of a predeceased son; son of a pre¬ 
deceased son of a predeceased son; daughter of a 
predeceased son of a predeceased son; widow of a pre¬ 
deceased son of a predeceased son. 

A brief perusal of the heirs in the Class I reveals 
the improved status of woman The daughter has 
been made the co-heir. The grant of equal share to 
daughter in the Act raises the position of the Hindu 
woman to a very great extent. The Act has also 
eliminated unhealthy distinction between various 
categories of daughters such as married and unmar¬ 
ried, rich and poor, with and without children. This 
will considerably mitigate the hard lot of daughters 
who may be barren, or who have only female children 
or who were debarred by the Dayabhaga system. The 
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Act has also eliminated the traditional ‘Woman’s 
Estate and has given absolute powers of property to 
the female owner. 

It must, however, be noted that, due to the pres¬ 
sure of the reactionary forces, the right to will away 
the property has been given to the owner of the pro¬ 
perty. This is a grave flaw in the Act. It is likely 
to snatch away by left hand, that which is given to 
her by right hand. In practice, it has very serious 
consequences. The traditional authoritarian, pro¬ 
male norms still prevail in the Hindu society. The 
daughter is still treated differently from the son. She 
is still regarded as a liability. She is viewed as a 
property belonging to other family. Under such an 
atmosphere, it is not likely that the person would 
give some portion of the property to his daughter 
willingly. With the right to will away the property, 
the owner may circumvent the necessity of devolving 
the property to daughters and other female members. 

However, the spirit underlying the entire Act, 
is so different from that of the traditional Hindu Out¬ 
look, that its impact on the Hindu social organization 
would create great tensions. The Act provides a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the progressive 
forces of the Hindu Society. It has given a powerful 
blow to the traditional authoritarian, male-dominated, 
Hindu social ediffice. It closes a big chapter of 
women’s oppression with regard to property rights 
and inaugurates a new phase in the history of women’s 
struggle for equality with men in the Hindu Society. 

Muslim Woman and Property Rights 

The Islamic Law, in contrast to the Hindu Law 
has been relatively liberal about the rights of property 
for woman. It has made provision for a definite share 
for the woman in the father’s or husband’s property. 

A daughter having no mother, gets half the share 
of her father’s share of property. If there are more 
sisters, they are entitled to two-thirds of the share 
collectively. A woman, having a brother, receives 
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half the share of what mother gets. The property 
inherited by a muslim woman is considered as her 
absolute property. 

The widow, according to Quranic Law, is entitled 
to a prescribed share in the property. The share is 
determined by a number of conditions. 

Even the females co-existing with the males of 
the same degree or even of lower degree are allowed 
to inherit the property. 


4 

The Woman of the Parsi and the Christian 
Communities: 

The Parsi woman, the Christian woman and the 
woman married under the Special Marriage Act are 
governed by the Indian Succession Act. Their con¬ 
dition with regard to right to property is better than 
both the Hindu woman and the Muslim woman. We 
need not go into details. 


Conclusion 

The survey of the position of woman with regard 
to property rights reveals a number of interesting 
features. First, the Hindu woman, till recently, was 
the most handicapped in respect of property rights. 
The Muslim woman, though legally better placed than 
her Hindu sister, has been suffering, in fact, the same 
hardships which the Hindu woman suffers. It is un¬ 
fortunate that still a simple, uniform all-embracing 
legislation applicable to all the citizens irrespective 
of religious and other differences has not still evolved 
in India even after a decade of Independence. It is 
also true that the laws of inheritance at present bene¬ 
fit only a microscopic section of Indian woman, 
because overwhelming portion of Indian humanity 
has hardly anything to inherit due to horrible 
poverty. 
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However equal right to property for woman is a 
fundamental democratic right which must be granted 
to her if the formal equality of woman and man pro¬ 
claimed in the Constitution is to be transformed into 
real equality. 


Ill 

LAWS FOR OCCUPATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMAN 

There is a considerable amount of confusion 
about characterizing occupation and economic work 
of woman. 

Before discussing the various enactments passed 
by the State to assist and regulate the employment 
of woman, it is essential to clarify the meaning of 
the term work with regard to woman: 

Women, generally, are found persuing four types 
of work :— 

(1) Domestic or Homework. 

(2) Work of assisting or servicing type in which 
they cooperate and add to the productive 
activity of the main worker. 

(3) Manual or unskilled labour in outdoor enter¬ 
prises like factories, mines, railways, plan¬ 
tations, road building etc. where they work 
as wage-earners like male workers. 

(4) Skilled and professional work like legal, 
medical, administrative, managerial, military 
services and professions. The services and 
higher skilled executive jobs of professional 
and managerial types are included in this 
type of work. 

In reality all the four categories of activities car¬ 
ried on by women are socially useful, economically 
enriching and productively creative. Further, all the 
four types of activities demand expenditure of energy 
and time and are indispensible for the maintenance 
and enrichment of social life. However, the official 
norms of male-dominated society have treated them 
with different yardstick of usefulness. The State has 
also treated them with such discriminatory attitude. 
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We will analyse how the State has approached 
these different types of productive activity of women. 

1. The State has exhibited complete apathy 
towards protecting the conditions of domestic work. 

In fact, dometic work, work in the home, how¬ 
soever strenuous, monotonous, exacting and eco¬ 
nomically valuable it may be, has not been recog¬ 
nized as significant enough to be categorised as 
productive work by the State. Millions of women 
carrying on useful, strenuous domestic and kitchen 
work at home, are not designated as productive 
members of the society. They are grouped, in Cen¬ 
sus Reports, as unproductive dependants on par with 
beggars, paupers and others. 

This callous, disdainful attitude is causing great 
resentment among the conscious womanhood. The 
battle for recognition as gainfully productive mem¬ 
bers of society has already begun. 

However no legislation is passed either to recog¬ 
nize domestic work as productive activity of woman 
or to protect it, even after a decade of freedom. 

2. Similarly there is no legislation to regulate 
and assess the second type of work characterized as 
dependent, feeder work, carried on by women. The 
work carried on by a peasant woman, or a woman 
belonging to the artisan family is sometimes as stre¬ 
nuous, as exacting and as productive as the work of 
the so-called main male worker. However, the state 
has enacted no legislation to protect this category of 
worker. 

3. Poverty and unsettled economic conditions 
have forced thousands of women to take to outdooi 
manual work for earning wages. 

Today we find women working side by side with 
men as labourers in plantations, mines, factories, etc. 

Along with legislation to regulate the conditions 
of work and payment to the male workers, a number 
of enactments have been passed to safeguard the in¬ 
terests of women workers. 

We will briefly describe the important Acts which 
have been enacted during British period and after. 
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We will begin with the Acts which were passed to 
regulate the hours of work. 

Hours of Work 

Regarding the hours of work, it was in 1891 that 
a law was passed limiting the hours of work for 
women workers in factories to eleven per day includ¬ 
ing a recess interval of one and half hours. Under 
the pressure of prolonged struggle for further reduc¬ 
tion of the working hours for factory workers includ¬ 
ing women workers in the subsequent period, a law 
was passed in 1934 reducing the number of working 
hours per day to 10 hours. In the same year, a law 
was passed fixing the hours of work per week to 54. 
A further reduction was made by legislation in 1948 
which fixed the number of hours of work per week 
to a maximum of 48 hours. The law also fixed 9 
hours as the maximum length of the working day. It 
also prohibited employers to engage women workers 
in night shifts. 

Legislation for Regulating Wages: 

Regarding wages of women workers, the prin¬ 
ciple of equal wages for women and men for the same 
kind of work for the same period was not accepted 
till recently. Generally women workers get lower 
wages than men. 

The Constitution of free India states that the 
State shall in particular direct its policy towards secur¬ 
ing “Equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women”. 

Though, no special legislation regarding equal 
wages has been passed, the awards of adjudicators 
and Industrial Tribunals have laid down the same 
basic wages for men and women on the grounds of 
equity and justice. Also under the standardization 
scheme formulated in various centres like Bombay, 
Madras, Nagpur etc. wages have been fixed for vari¬ 
ous jobs and women and men doing the same job 
are prescribed equal wages. However it should be 
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noted that still in a large number of enterprises lower 
payments to the women workers for the same type of 
work persists. 


Maternity Benefit 

Regarding Maternity Benefit, the Government of 
India passed the Maternity Benefit Act in 1943 for 
women in factories. The Act prescribed that the cost 
of the benefit should be borne by the employer. Eight 
Weeks were fixed as the maximum period for the pur¬ 
pose and eight annas as the amount fixed for the day. 
The Act was applicable in the case of those women 
who had been in employment at least for a period 
of nine months. The Act also provided safeguards 
against discharge from service on account of absence 
due to maternity. By 1945, all provinces except 
Orissa had passed Maternity Benefit Acts for women 
working in factories. Efforts were also made to apply 
the provisions of the acts to women workers in mines 
and on plantations. 

The Act of 1945 increased the amount to be paid 
to 12 annas per day. The employment of women in 
underground enterprises like mines was prohibited 
for 26 weeks following confinement and restricted to 
four hours per day during the next ten weeks if cre¬ 
ches were not provided. 

Due to the exigencies of war, the ban on employ¬ 
ment of women in underground enterprises like mines 
was lifted. However, it was re-introduced in 1946. 

Creches 

As regards the creches, it was left to the free will 
of the local governments to enact legislation. The 
Governments of Bombay, and the U.P. introduced this 
reform in 1938. The Factory Act of 1948 (applicable 
to the whole of India) states : “(a) In every factory 
wherein more than fifty women are working... there 
shall be provided and maintained a suitable room or 
rooms for the use of children under the age of six 
years. Such room should be adequately provided and 
be situated in healthy surroundings.” 
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The Employees’ State Insurance Act of 195t 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act passed in 
1948 and amended in 1951 provides for sickness, 
maternity, disablement, and workman’s compensation. 

It covers labourers employed directly and also 
the clerical staff but does not apply to persons whose 
total remuneration exceeds Rs. 400]- a month. 

For the purpose of contribution the persons 
covered by the Act havs been divided into eight cate¬ 
gories. Employees with an average daily wage of 
less than a rupee are not required to pay anything, 
but their employers are not exempted. We have to 
study the act, however, mainly from the standpoint 
of the interests of women workers. As regards the 
maternity benefit the amount fixed is 12 annas per 
day to be paid to a carrying woman for a period of 
12 weeks of which not more than 6 weeks should 
precede confinement. 

The Act, though comprehensive in its scope, 
suffers from a number of defects. It provides medical 
facilities only to the worker, leaving out the family of 
the worker from its benefits. Secondly, it has created 
an extremely cumbersome procedure of medical aid. 
Also the medical aid is restricted to minor ailments 
which are covered by the few medicines supplied to 
the doctor. Further, the Act does not provide facili¬ 
ties for urgent relief and emergency situations. There 
are meagre hospitalization facilities. 

All the legislative measures mentioned above, 
however, praiseworthy in themselves have hardly 
touched the fringe of the problem. 

Women and Higher Jobs 

After surveying the enactments that have been 
passed to regulate the working conditions of women 
employed in unskilled occupations, we will now try 
to describe the laws which were passed to assist the 
woman to have an access to professional and manage¬ 
rial occupations, the work belonging to the fourth 
category of our classification. 
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A contemptuous attitude towards the possibility 
of women performing skilled and professional work 
has coloured the approach of state and the ruling 
sections of the community in permitting women to 
engage themselves in such professional and skilled 
activities. Women have been considered unfit for 
higher intellectual and skilled persuits. They have 
been even consciously debarred from entering certain 
vocations and occupations. 

The battle for an access to these skilled jobs 
and professions was hard. The handicaps against 
woman in securing such jobs were many. The gates 
of these sacrosanct preserves of the males were opened 
very very slowly. It was as late as 1923 that the first 
attempt to legislate for women to have an access to 
such profession was made. By the Legal Practioners 
(Women) Act (Act XXII of 1923) the portals of legal 
profession were flung open to women without any 
discrimination. Woman, for the first time was per¬ 
mitted to become a member of that solemn black- 
gowned Lawyer’s fraternity. 

The Act of 1935 which devised the Federal Struc¬ 
ture of India excluded women from the following 
services:— 

1. Indian Civil Service 

2. Indian Medical Service 

3. Indian Forest Service 

4. Indian Police Service 

5. Indian Audit and Accountant Service, and 

6. Railways and Aviation. 

In reality, even the judicial services were closed 
to them except that they could be Honorary Magis¬ 
trates. In 1940 the Madras Government decided to 
employ unmarried women and widows without child¬ 
ren as steno-typists and telephone clerks in the city 
of Madras. Further they were employed in all spheres 
of life including the secretariat but excluding judicial 
department. If they got married after the appoint¬ 
ment they were required to leave their posts. 11 

Under such circumstances, married women were 
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at a disadvantage. Even a number of married women 
frequently need jobs and when they are debarred 
from getting them, they are economically stranded 
simply because of the legal disability. Right to work 
is a democratic right and it should not be denied 
because of marriage. 

The Constitution of free India gives democratic 
rights to all citizens without distinction of sex. It 
declares, ‘There shall be equality of opportunity to 
any office under the State. Further no citizen shall 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, 
place of birth, residence or any of them be ineligible 
for or discriminated against in respect of any employ¬ 
ment or office under the State.” Thus now theoreti¬ 
cally no office is closed to women. This legal pre¬ 
requisite will help women to secure higher posts and 
contribute to greater social well-being. 

IV 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE OF 
LEGISLATION 

We have now completed our survey of the impor¬ 
tant enactments which were passed during the Bri¬ 
tish period and after, to elevate the status of woman 
in different domains of social life. 

This survey leads us to some conclusions with 
regard to the nature of this legislation. 

1. The legislation is extremely fneagre and 
touches merely the fringe of the problem. 

2. The legislation has been halting, lop-sided 
and based on a very reluctant and negative approach 
towards the problems confronted by women. Mostly 
it has been enacted under great pressure and that 
too, with a view to circumvent an immediate danger. 
The pragmatic, hand to mouth, and basically nega¬ 
tive approach has made these laws very slipshod. 
There is no uniformity among the laws. Some of 
these laws even contradict one another. Even phras¬ 
ing of the enactments is sometimes loose leading to 
their non-implementation. 
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3. The Laws, many a time, are not backed by 
effective sanctions to prevent their violation. We 
have referred to the laws against child marriage as 
such an illustration. 

4. The machinery to implement these laws is on 
the whole defective, inefficient, complicated and 
costly. In a number of cases, the procedure is beyond 
the comprehension and reach of the ordinary woman. 

In short, legislation enacted so far, though indica¬ 
ting a progressive trend, has not become the striking 
arm of Justice and Equalitarian Ethics to aggressive¬ 
ly and effectively wipe out the inhuman indignities 
and hardships suffered by woman. 

We will adduce a few statistical and other facts 
to substantiate this criticism. 

The following figures of the distribution of popu¬ 
lation according to the Age, Sex and Civil Conditions, 
given by the Census Report of 1951, portrays the con¬ 
dition of woman even after legislative measures, have 
been in operation for decades. (See table on the facing 
page). 

“The total number counted under age 15 nearly 
92 lacs may be regarded as approximate number of 
marriages contracted in contravention of the laws.’"* 

Nearly 92 lacs of marriages in contravention of the 
Law- Need there be any further proof more eloqu¬ 
ent than this factual observation of census officer to 
tell the story of the ineffectiveness of legislation ? 

2000 cases of bigamy have been recorded by the 
police upto 1955 since the introduction of the legisla¬ 
tion against Bigamy in Bombay. 15 This is another 
evidence indicating the validity of our comments. 

The horrible condition of the numerous married 
women in the family is indicated by the fact that a 
large number of women who have sought protection 
in rescue homes belong to this category. 

Out of nearly 442 inmates of the four Rescue 
Homes in Bombay. 257, i.e., more than 50% of them 
were married women. 
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Mrs. Hate in her penetrating study, “Social Po¬ 
sition of Hindu Women” has given the following rea¬ 
sons which have forced the married women to take 
shelter in Rescue Homes: Physical ill-treatment, from 
the husband, and from the relations in law and par¬ 
ticularly from mother-in-law; horrible sex irregula¬ 
rities and cruelties of husbands; attempts to sale or 
gamble them away by the husbands; second marriage 
by the husband were some of the most significant 
causes which forced married women to leave the 
house and seek shelter in Rescue Homes. 

If such is the fate of the married women how 
shall we describe the tragic and agonizing conditions 
of life of widows, who according to the Census Report 
of 1951 “constitute nearly one to every four married 
women.” 1 * 

The recent report on the suicides in Saurashtra, 
about which we will discuss subsequently, has also 
thrown a lurid light on the plight of women. It has 
also revealed the basic inability of our legislative 
measures to redress the excruciating agonies of 
Indian woman. 

The facts mentioned above convincingly establish 
that legislative measures have not left their decisive 
imprint upon the social life of women. 

The Child Marriages are still rampant. The wi¬ 
dow’s lot is still horrible. Law of monogamy is cle¬ 
verly avoided by men. The domestic life of the 
woman is still full of hardships and psychological 
torments. The problems of the deserted mothers, of 
mothers of illegitimate children, of swindled and de¬ 
ceived women, of fallen women, still persist with the 
same acuteness. 

We need not dilate on the matter any further to 
establish the veracity of our observations. 

In order to eliminate the weakness pointed out 
by us of the present legislative measures and to make 
laws as effective instruments of protection and agen- 
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cies of welfare of woman, it is necessary to make 
drastic alterations both in the spirit and the content 
of legislation. 

The first step in this direction could be made only 
if the basic attitude which underlies all the legal 
enactments pertaining to woman is changed. 

In this connection it is very essential to redefine 
the attitude towards work done by women particu¬ 
larly at home which moulds the policy of the state. 

David Riesmann has correctly commented on the 
existing attitude towards woman’s work. According 
to him: 

“Our definition of work also means that the 
house wife, although producing a social work-pro¬ 
duct, does not find her work explicitly defined and 
totalled, either as an hour product or as a dollar pro¬ 
duct in the national census, or in the ‘people’s 
minds’. And since her work is not defined as work 
she is exhausted at the end of the day without feeling 
any right to be, insult thus added to injury.”” 

The National Planning Committee had also point¬ 
ed out, how this changed attitude is necessary and 
would generate legislative and other measures which 
would make the life of the women working at home 
(and this constitutes overwhelming majority of 
female population) more bearable and significant." 

Secondly, the machinery to implement the extant 
legislation requires to be made efficient, cheap and 
simple. 

Thirdly, the need to enact a comprehensive, com¬ 
mon and uniform civil code based on a thorough 
understanding of the problems of Indian woman has 
become urgent. 

However, the roots of the women’s disabilities lie 
deeper in the social structure. Legislation in itself is 
not enough. The legislation itself is the product and 

W 13 
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reflection of the dominant ideology of society. Fur¬ 
ther even a good law would remain unutilized if the 
general climate of social life would not be conducive 
for its implementation. 

Women should first of all develop consciousness 
of their own rights. They should also ceaselessly strive 
to actualize the rights granted to them and also carry 
on struggles to secure further rights. 

The Constitution of Indian Union has proclaimed 
that woman is equal to man. However to fight against 
all the obstacles which still prevent the realization of 
this principle into real social life, women shall have to 
carry on continuous, heroic and organized struggles 
for a long time. 
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CHAPTER IX 


HISTORY OF THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
STATUS OF WOMAN IN VARIOUS SPHERES 
OF LIFE 

I 

After reviewing the effects of the Social Legisla¬ 
tion on the position of women, it will be instructive 
to make an inventory of the actual advance which 
women has made in various spheres of social life. 

We shall survey, in this Chapter, the progress 
achieved by woman in the fields of education, fran¬ 
chise and outdoor occupational work. We shall 
conclude the chapter by referring to the change that 
has been taking place in the outlook of woman as 
revealed by some of the studies made for that specific 
purpose. 

GROWTH OF EDUCATION AMONG WOMEN 
I 


Early Beginnings 

The idea of imparting education as a means to 
grasp and cope with the problems of life is of very 
recent origin. When the popular view considered 
education only as the means of turning out white 
collared clerks for the new administrative and econo¬ 
mic systems introduced by Britain in India and when 
it was almost universally held, that since women had 
not to earn their livelihood, there was no need of 
education for them, the problem of women’s educa¬ 
tion could not emerge. Mrs. Grey describes this 
•attitude thus: “It was taken for granted and the same 
was true of England at the beginning of the Nine¬ 
teenth century that girls could acquire all that was 
necessary in the way of education in their home 
surroundings.” 1 
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In such circumstances, naturally the question of 
woman’s education was ignored by the Government. 
Prior to the effort of the Government to introduce 
education for women, two agencies viz. the Christian 
Missionaries and some enlightened individuals had 
however worked in that direction. 

It has been acknowledged by all that, in the 
earlier phase, women’s education in India was pio¬ 
neered by the Christian Missionaries. 3 In Madras, the 
entire foundation of higher education of girls was 
laid by foreign Christian Missions. In 1824, the mis¬ 
sionaries started a girls’ school in Bombay. But due 
to the proselytising zeal exhibited by them, only a 
small number of girls joined the school. 

Regarding enlightened Indians who worked for 
the spread of education among women, the Socoal Re¬ 
formers, as we saw before, constituted the first group. 
They realized deeply the tragic fact of the abysmal 
illiteracy and ignorance of the Indian women. They 
always put forth the demand for the education of 
women as one of the vital necessities for national 
advance. The Government however was still quite 
apathetic to the problem of women’s education. This 
was revealed in the fact that at the time of the found¬ 
ing of the Bethune School, it was argued that “A 
Government which was openly supporting mission 
boy schools could not, indirectly through the connec¬ 
tion of one of its members encourage a girls' school 
without the charge of violating religious neutrality. 
The native communities could rise against the intru¬ 
sion of western knowledge into the initimacies of 
home life. They would never submit their women¬ 
folk to the equalizing and emancipating influence of 
“public instruction.” 

A “Students’ Literary and Scientific Society” was 
formed in Bombay in 1847. It started the work of 
women’s education in 1849. The schools established 
by it worked from seven to nine in the morning in 
premises situated in appropriate localities and given 
gratis for use by sympathisers. The Scholars of the 
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Elphinstone Institute volunteered themselves to im¬ 
part instruction without any remuneration in these 
schools. 4 

The Society conducted in all nine schools 
attended by 650 pupils in 1854. 

Another private effort in the field of women’s 
education was made by Mr. Jotirao Phule in 1851. 
Though by profession he was merely a gardener oc¬ 
cupying no social status, he raised his voice against 
the disabilities suffered by women as well as the lower 
classes of the Hindu society. He, first, educated his 
wife and she, in turn, spread education among women 
and backward social strata. 

The first school for girls was established by the 
Gujarat Vernacular Society in Ahmedabad in 1849. 
Only one girl attended the school when it was started. 
However, after a year, the number of the girl students 
rose to six. Two more schools were started in 1851 
with the financial help of Maganbhai Karamchand. 
During the first year of their existence one of these 
schools was attended by 23 girls and the other by 13 
girls. 

In Agra, a Hindu gentleman named Gopal Singh 
decided to work for the spread of education among 
women. Through strenuous efforts, he was able to 
establish two hundred seminars which were attended 
by no less than 3,800 girls of high caste Hindu 
families." 

Wood’s Dispatch. 

But all these efforts were a mere drop in the 
ocean, and could not appreciably advance women’s 
education. In 1823 when Elphinstone presented his 
minutes on education covering 93 paragraphs, he did 
not make any reference to the problem of women’s 
education. Lord Dalhousie, on the contrary, while 
taking charge of the Bethune School declared, “It is 
the opinion of the Governor General-in-Council that 
no single change in the habit of the people is likely to 
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lead to more important and beneficial consequences 
than the introduction of education for their female 
children.”' This declaration of Lord Dalhousie was 
the fore-runner of the famous Wood’s Education Dis¬ 
patch of 1854 which laid down the encouragement of 
female education as the Company’s policy. It was in 
this dispatch that, for the first time, it was officially 
decided to give frank and cordial support to female 
education. 

The next great event in the history of education 
for women occured in 1882 when the Education Com¬ 
mission under the Chairmanship of W. W. Hunter, 
more popularly known as the Hunter Commission, 
was appointed. It considered the question of women’s 
education in all its aspects viz. syllabus, teaching 
staff, women inspectors and others. The Commis¬ 
sion expressed the view that the Indian women were 
not still animated by a desire to earn their own liveli¬ 
hood and that the prevailing custom of child marriage 
was the greatest obstacle to the advancement of 
women’s education. It recommended that the grants- 
in-aid should be given to girls’ schools and further 
observed that whenever local bodies were ready to 
take charge of the education of women, they should be 
allowed to do so. 7 The Commission did a great ser¬ 
vice in emphasising the need of education for girls, 
though it did not advocate the radical reform of com¬ 
pulsory education for both the sexes. 

“Neither Boldness Nor Commonsense” 

During the interval between the Wood’s Dispatch 
and the Hunter Commission, a number of Universi¬ 
ties were established in India. The Universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were started in 1857 
but their doors were still not kept open for women. 
This become evident in 1875 when one Mr. Khurshetji 
Postmaster of Belgaum asked permission for his 
daughter to appear at the Matriculation examination 
held by the Bombay University. The Syndicate of 
the University pondered over the matter and ulti- 
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matdy refused permission to the poor girl because 
in the regulations of the University, the terms, “he, 
him his” were used with reference to a candidate de¬ 
siring to appear at the examination. The Syndicate 
resolved that the Act of Incorporation did not em¬ 
power it to allow any woman to appear at an Univer¬ 
sity examination. Mr. Mukerji comments on the event 
thus: “Thus the Syndicate displayed its mastery 
over grammatical construction to a perfection.” 8 The 
whole matter was referred to the Calcutta University. 
The Syndicate there went further and held that “The 
question of the admission of females to the University 
is an abstract question; no female has applied or is 
expected to apply for examination.” The writer very 
pithily remarks, “Thus if one University erred, the 
other was too dogmatic. Both of them neither showed 
boldness nor commensense.”' 

After some months, the same problem arose in 
Calcutta when Chandramukhi Basu wanted to appear 
at the Entrance Examination. She was allowed to 
answer the papers but was not, however, considered 
eligible for the degree. Due to the effort of Mr. Hob- 
house, the Vice-Chancellor, women were allowed to 
sit at the examinations from 1877. In 1882 two 
women, Kadambini Bose and Chandramukhi Basu. 
graduated from the Calcutta University. Miss Cor¬ 
nelia Sorabji was the first woman graduate from the 
Bombay University. Though higher education for 
women was introduced early in Madras, it was only 
in 1891 that a woman graduated from that University. 

It should, however, be noted that the struggle of 
women for admission to educational institutions wa3 
not initiated by women in India in contrast to Bri¬ 
tain. The purdah and the practice of child marriage 
kept women in a backward state hence the demand 
for education did not originate from women 
themselves. 

Further, tradition restricted the activity of 
women to the domestic sphere. This also obstructed 
the spread of education among them. The Vice- 
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Chancellor of the Calcutta University, while referring 
to the first two women graduates of the University, 
described the herculean task of spreading education 
among the Indian women thus: “The condition ot 
female education in India is still painfully backward 
. . . Out of the girls of school-going age who ought 
to be at schools, only about one in hundred is actually 
under instructions in Bengal.... A touching apology 
of early Christian literature tells us of a man who 
had a hundred sheep, of which one went astray, and 
how he left the ninety nine and followed the lost one 
into the desert, and found it and brought it back. 
Stronger, far stronger, is the claim upon us; we have 
not the one, but the ninety and nine, to rescue and 
restore to the fold. 10 

It was during this period that training colleges 
for teachers were established in Ahmedabad and 
Poona. In the Grand Medical College, Bombay, Mid¬ 
wifery classes were also opened in 1875-76. 

The Climate Changes 

In 1904, Lord Curzon referred to the absence of 
education among the Indian women. He, as the head 
of the Indian Government, collected more funds for 
the advancement of education of women. Between 
1881 and 1904 social conditions in Indian life were 
changing rapidly. Two All-India National Organiza¬ 
tions had sprung up viz. the Indian National Con¬ 
gress and the Indian National Social Conference. The 
leaders of both these organizations stressed the vital 
necessity of educating the Indian women. The asso¬ 
ciations affiliated to the Indian National Social Con¬ 
ference had the item of education of women included 
in their programme. In the Punjab, the Arya Samaj 
was working for women's education on the specific 
lines conceived by it. The Ramkrishna Mission had 
also begun its work of educating women in many parts 
of India. In the Bombay Province, Pandita Ramabai 
and Ramabai Ranade were zealously propagating the 
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necessity of women’s education for its advance. 
Schemes were also being formulated in the country 
to bring education and enlightenment to women who 
lived in purdah. In course of time institutions im¬ 
parting to women not only liberal education but also 
instruction in arts and crafts also sprang up. 

D. K. Karve, as we referred to previously, played 
a significant role in the advancement of women’s edu¬ 
cation in the Bombay State. The Deccan Education 
Society at Poona, conducted a number of schools for 
women. During this phase, the enlightened indivi¬ 
duals began to realize slowly the futility of the tra¬ 
ditional system of education. They how started 
thinking in terms of a scheme of education which 
would be in harmony with the needs of changing 
social and economic life. Karve, on the other hand, 
believed that the women’s functions were different 
from those of men. Hence women should be given 
such education as would make them fit for fulfilling 
those specific functions. He, therefore, devised a dif¬ 
ferent curriculum and further adopted Vernaculars 
as the media of instruction for the women’s Uni¬ 
versity. Whether one agrees with his view or not, 
it must be recognized that his break with the tradi¬ 
tional schemes of education revealed his conviction 
that education must be evolved in harmony with 
social needs. 

Emergence of the Idea of National Education 

During the phase of the Non-Co-operation Move¬ 
ment (1919-23) and after, a new conception of educa¬ 
tion that of the national eduction emerged. Its main 
features were emphasis on the vernacular as the me¬ 
dium of instruction and a curriculum compatible with 
the requirements o£ the national liberation struggle 
and national progress, both material and cultural. 
National Universities and Vidyapaths sprang up dur¬ 
ing this phase. Thus the demand for “any education” 
began to be superseded by that of “proper education”. 
The Hartog Committee, appointed in 1928, recom- 
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mended ways for improving the state of female edu¬ 
cation and declared: “We are definitely of opinion 
that in the interest of the advance of education as a 
whole, priority should be given to the claims of girls' 
education in every scheme of expansion.” 11 In the 
phase of the Congress Ministries in various provinces 
in 1937, efforts were made to tackle the problem of 
education of adult population which included adult 
women also. During this period, as mentioned ear¬ 
lier, numerous institutions run by women themselves 
for their own welfare were established. Almost all 
of them included education as one of the items in their 
programmes. The need for basic education was also 
recognized by various groups and institutions. Fur¬ 
ther, educational projects like the Wardha Scheme 
and others were also conceived and formulated. The 
need for one language for the entire Indian people 
was also stressed. And after Hindi was finally 
adopted as the lingua franca for the Indian people, a 
campaign was launched on a country-wide scale to 
teach it to the mass of people. This also helped to 
increase the pace of the education of women. 

After the achievement of independence, educa¬ 
tion among women has been extending and the 
prejudice against the educated woman is also steadily 
diminishing. Further, education has become a neces¬ 
sity for women since the economic position of an 
average family has deteriorated and also since an 
educated girl is preferred to an uneducated girl in 
the field of marriage 

We will now survey the progress of education 
among women. 


II 

Extent of Female Education 

With a view to have an adequate idea of the 
progress of women’s education we will study the sta¬ 
tistical figures. The percentage of literacy among 
the Indian people in 1951 was 16.6 and that among 
the Indian women 7.9“ 
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Total Female population • 173,545,520 

Literate —do— —do— 13,650,683 

Literate below middle school standard 12,093,762 


Middle school 10,022,388 

Matriculate, Higher Secondary, S.L.C. 292,060 
Intermediate Science or Arts 59,379 

Graduate in Arts or Science 36,944 

Post-Graduates in Arts or Science 6,837 

Teaching 37,777 

Engineering , 632 

Agriculture ’ 243 

Veterinary 225 

Commerce 1,035 

Legal 853 

Medical 8,106 

Others 90,442 


A survey of the growth of their education during 
previous years will indicate the trend of the 
movement. 


In Bombay, for example, the trend is revealed in 
the following figures: 

In 1921 2.5 % 

In 1931 2.9 % 

In 1941 8.4 % 

In 1951 12.9 % 

In 1921 the total number of literate women in 
India was 2,782,213; in 1931 it rose to 4,169,105.’' 

The 1941 census figures are not completely cor¬ 
rect but, as observed by the Officer, they indicate a 
general trend “of pronounced increase amounting in 
the case of India as a whole to 70 per cent over 1931 
for the population. Of this the male increase is 60% 
and the female 150%.”’* 

In the UNESCO Publication, Women and Edu¬ 
cation, the authors observe, “The enrolment in 
colleges and University departments for men in 1949- 
50 consisted of 87.7 per cent of women students 
receiving general education. At this stage some 43% 
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were studying in the colleges for women and 57% in 
those for men.” 15 


Ill 


Education Meagre 

The study of these figures reveal a number of 
facts. Though literacy among the people as a whole 
has increased, the increase is extremely meagre. 

The'figures also disclose that the number of 
women students receiving professional education viz. 
medicine, teaching and law has been steadily in¬ 
creasing. Much enthusiasm, however, is not evinced 
by women to take to the study of commerce, engi¬ 
neering and agriculture. 

Another fact revealed by the figures is that be¬ 
cause of the practice of child marriage in India, 
women are unable to devote themselves to education 
seriously. It is, therefore, vitally necessary to raise 
the age of their marriage if the spread of education 
among the Indian women has to be accelerated. On 
the other hand the progress of education among 
women would on its part help to raise the age of 
their marriage. It is from this point of view that edu¬ 
cation has a particular significance for women. It 
must also be noted that education has not yet reached 
out to the mass of women. For achieving mass lite¬ 
racy, both among men and women, far reaching 
measures like compulsory free education require to 
be adopted. 

Prejudice Against Women’s Education Weakening 

The days when it was thought that a girl taught 
to read and write would soon after marriage become 
a widow, or that “educate a’woman and you put a 
knife into her hands” have gone. Now it is recog¬ 
nized by all, even by the reactionaries, that national 
progress cannot be achieved if woman—one half of 
the nation—lives in ignorance. The universal accept- 
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ance of this view augurs well for the emancipation 
of Indian womanhood. 

After the second world war, women have been 
constrained to take up jobs because of rise in prices 
of even primary necessities of life to maintain a family. 
Since even a post carrying meagre remuneration re¬ 
quires some kind of education, it becomes necessary 
for women to get educated. 

Due to the underdeveloped economy of India, 
occupations available are not however many. Conse¬ 
quently the struggle for jobs is acute also among the 
women. As. Dr. D. P. Mukerji observes, “Expendi¬ 
ture on girl’s education is thus a kind of investment. 
If occupations were more diverse and facilities for 
education better than what they are, that investment 
would have been more productive. As matter stands 
the return is not proportionate, which has caused a 
number of reactions including the one against the 
present system of education and a certain amount of 
frustrations among women who have gone through 
a regular course of education. “ 

It should be noted that the adverse economic con¬ 
ditions retard the advance of woman’s education, for 
due to general rise in prices, the cost of education 
has also increased. The situation will worsen if, as 
it is very likely, in the budget a diminished sum may 
be alloted to the item of education for women. 

Controversy About Co-Education 

In the initial stages it was difficult to persuade 
the parents to send their daughters to schools attend¬ 
ed by boys. Hence separate schools for girls became 
necessary. Now when the significance of female 
education is universally appreciated, the question 
may be posed whether separate schools for women 
should be maintained which would only result in res¬ 
tricting their education. 

The problem of co-education should further be 
treated in the liberal and rational manner . Separate 
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schools for boys and girls lead to the former develop¬ 
ing misconceptions about the latter and vice versa. 
They create unnecessary distinctions between them 
in the field of education. In fact, co-education takes 
for granted the natural sex distinctions but by bring¬ 
ing children of both sexes together for education it 
enables them to understand one another closely and 
correctly, thereby making social exchange easy and 
normal among them. This lays the foundation of a rich 
healthy social life of all citizens, male and female, 
also of a real equalitarian society. It may be however 
noted here that the co-educational schools existing at 
present do not provide generally an atmosphere con¬ 
ducive to the full realization of the advantages impli¬ 
cit in co-education. 

The co-education in India is said to have failed 
in achieving its purpose and we do find even emi¬ 
nent persons asking for separate schools for women. 
For instance, Mr. B. G. Kher, while introducing the 
Bill to recognise Women’s University in Bombay 
State in 1949 observed thus: “During the stage of 
adolescence which covers the later years of the secon¬ 
dary school and the collegiate course their (girls’) 
psychological and physiological development pro¬ 
ceeds along different lines and I submit, that it is 
desirable from various point of view, so far as possi¬ 
ble, to make separate arrangements for their education 
and instruction.”" Mostly, co-education generally 
begins at the collegiate stage in India. Naturally the 
students are shocked at the novel phenomenon and 
they either take morbid interest in the members of 
the other sex or they remain aloof from them. Co¬ 
education to be real should be a whole process. It 
should be a natural thing from childhood onwards. 
Then alone the gains of co-education in forms of 
higher understanding between the two sexes can be 
achieved. 

Apart from these protagonists of seprate schools 
on the ground of morality or scientific reasons, there 
is a growing number of thinkers who consider that 
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the education for women should be different from 
that of males because of their functional differences. 

The proponents of a separate curriculum for 
women argue that the basic sex difference between 
man and woman determine the difference in their 
specific functions. Hence, men and women should 
be educated differently for the specific tasks which 
they have to fulfil. Since woman’s main sphere of 
activity is home, she should be given training in do* 
mestic arts and the science of motherhood. The second 
school of thought believes that until the conditions 
change, until machinery is introduced to perform such 
domestic work as cooking, washing, sweeping and 
other which is now done by women and which should 
increasingly be undertaken by society, women have 
to be trained for the specific domestic tasks. They 
dispute and oppose the view that women are inher¬ 
ently suited for the domestic work. However, in the 
transitional period, they stress the necessity of giving 
women instructions in home science, in addition to 
the general education which they should receive. 

According to the third school of thought, educa¬ 
tion should not merely be designed from the stand¬ 
point of occupation. Its basic aim should be to train 
a human being for living a life in all its varied aspects 
intelligently and masterfully. The exponents of this 
view of education advocate a comprehensive syllabus 
for woman’s education. The syllabus includes such 
special subjects as domestic science, mothercraft and 
others only because then alone a richer and fuller life 
becomes possible. 

It is indisputable that the basic aim of the educa¬ 
tion should determine the nature of the syllabus. The 
basic aim of all education should be the creating of 
citizens imbued with a social sense and spirit, also 
well informed about the world in which they live. 
The programme of education, its syllabus and cur 
riculum must be determined by this fundamental aim. 
Thus, along with the aim of producing ideal wives 
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and efficient mothers, education must also set to itself 
the further aim of evolving enlightened women—en¬ 
lightened in arts and sciences, like Leelawati, Gargi 
and Maitrayi. As Laxmi Menon observes, “It is true 
that woman’s character, woman’s speech, woman’s 
appearance, woman’s accomplishments arid woman’s 
outlook represent the solid and unchallenged tradi¬ 
tion of a well founded Society. Her education there¬ 
fore should aim not merely at strengthening this tra¬ 
dition but supplementing the intellectual content of 
the woman who devotes herself to the higher aim of 
seeking for truth.” w Renuka Ray, while discussing 
professional education for women, expresses the view 
that “While emphasising the need for domestic science 
for girls we should not forget that complete educa¬ 
tion for either sex cannot exclude home science in its 
wider concept.... the art of living must be taught ir¬ 
respective of sex.” 1 " 

The Report of the American College of Home 
Science states, “The major educational problems of 
this home is to guide young people towards self con¬ 
trol by giving them freedom and teaching them to use 
it. Its vital social problem is to furnish a background 
of security for tender youth and to provide a sane 
theory to which men, women and children may re¬ 
treat for rest, for refreshment and for re-creation.” 
Regarding this statement Hanna Sen remarks ‘In¬ 
deed, this type of education based on three-fold 
principles of health, beauty and economy must be 
available to all women and may be to all men. who 
share with women the responsibility of producing 
healthy children, of providing them with the right 
atmosphere and of guiding them into a life of self- 
controlled freedom.”" 

Education is meant to enable a person to deve¬ 
lop fully his or her personality and to gather know¬ 
ledge of the world. Thereafter he or she may choose 
any role in social life. As Margaret Mead remarks, 
“No child could be relentlessly shaped to one pattern 
of behaviour but instead there should be many pat* 
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terns, in a world that had learned to allow to each 
individual the pattern which was most congenial to 
his gifts.” 21 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN INDIA 
I 


Slow Beginnings 

The struggle for the right to vote and seat in 
the deliberative body of the country, constitutes an¬ 
other aspect of the equalitarian struggle of women. 
As India was a dependent country and consequently 
as the Indian women were socially backward, they 
developed political consciousness and entered the 
political field very late. By the time they realized 
the need of those political rigts for themselves, the 
Indian people secured national freedom and evolved 
a constitution which provided universal franchise for 
all adult citizens, including adult women. Due to this 
historical reason the Indian women, unlike their 
sisters in the western countries, were spared the ne¬ 
cessity of carrying on a long and strenuous struggle 
to secure political rights. In the nineteenth century 
for instance, in England, women had to organize an 
aggressive suffragist movement to secure franchise. 
The political atmosphere, however, became permeated 
with'increased spirit of democracy in the twentieth 
century. Hence when the Indian people won inde¬ 
pendence, the new constitution elaborated for the free 
India provided franchise for women also. 

“People Should Include Women” 

In 1917, Mr. Montague, the Secretary of States 
for India, visited this country to study the Indian 
condition before deciding upon a new constitutional 
reform for India. An All-India Women’s Deputation 
waited upon Mr. Montague at the time and demanded 
that the word “The Indian people” in the memoran¬ 
dum should include the Indian women also. The 
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Deputation said, “Thus the voice of India approve of 
its women being considered responsible and acknow¬ 
ledged citizens; and we urgently claim that, in 
drawing up of all provisions regarding representation, 
our sex shall not be made a disqualification for the 
exercise of the franchise or for service in public life.”*’ 
Mrs. Herabai Tata, one of the leaders of the woman's 
movement in those days, referring to the necessity 
of clarifying the significance of the word “the people" 
observed thus: “The purport of all the resolutions 
upto 1918 was that the word “people" or “persons" 
should be taken to refer to both men and women, 
instead of men alone, and that women should not be 
put on a par with children, foreigners and lunatics 
in any scheme of reforms to be given to the 
country. 

The Southborough Committee 

Inspite of the demand of franchise for Indian 
women presented by the All-India Women’s Deputa¬ 
tion to Mr. Montague, there was no reference to it 
in the Montague-Chelmsford Reform scheme which 
was subsequently evolved. The Southgorough Fran¬ 
chise Commotee which was appointed to study the 
Indian condition was presented with a memorandum 
signed by 800 women which embodied the demand 
for franchise for Inian women. The Committee, how¬ 
ever, did not agree to the demand on the ground that 
the social conditions in India were not favourable 
for the enfranchisement of women. 

In 1919, a Committee comprised of Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Mrs. Annie Besant and Mrs. Herabai Tata 
gave evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee in England. At that time a meeting of ladies 
was held in Bombay to protest against the South- 
borough Committee for excluding women from fran¬ 
chise. No less than eleven cablegrams were sent to 
prominent persons in England to give their support 
to this demand. 

There was one favourable outcome of these vari- 
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ous efforts. In the new reforms scheme it was left 
to the elected legislatures of the provinces to decide 
the problem of franchise for women in their respec¬ 
tive provinces. 

Provincial Governments Grant Franchise 

Contrary to the finding of the Southborough 
Committee, the provinces readily granted the fran¬ 
chise. The province of Madras was the pioneer in 
the matter when in 1921 its legislature decided to 
extend the limited franchise to woman on equal terms 
with man. Bombay Province granted the right of 
franchise to women subsequently in the same year, 
the United Province in 1923, Bengal in 1925 and the 
Punjab, the Central Province and Bihar in 1926, 1927 
and 1929 respectively. 

The Central Legislature granted the right of vote 
for the Indian Legislative Assembly to Indian women 
in 1923. But the acquisition of the right to vote re¬ 
presents only one aspect of political equality. The 
right to contest elections to legislatures was not still 
granted to the Indian women. However in 1931 this 
right was also conceded. 

The qualifications laid down for franchise in Bri- 
sh India were as follows: 

1. One should own a certain amount of property 
in one’s own name, or 

2. One should be a graduate of seven years’ 
standing. 

These qualifications thus excluded not only the 
masses and large sections of the middle classes'from 
franchise but also the entire womanhood because very 
few women held property. Further, education was 
also not widesupread among them. Consequently, 
only one million women were enfranchised. Inspite 
of these limitations it was a step forward. The very 
recognition of the right of woman to franchise im¬ 
plied equality of men and women in general and their 
political equality in particular. 
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In 1931, the Indian National Congress declared, 
“All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of 
religion, caste, creed or sex” and “No disability atta¬ 
ches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, 
caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, 
office, power, or honour and in the exercise of any 
trade or calling.” 24 By this time woman’s movement 
had also grown and women were asking for wider 
franchise. 

The All-India Women’s Conference, in 1933, ex¬ 
pressed its firm belief in perfect sex equality. 

Franchise Under the Government of India Act 1935 

Though in the reforms embodied in the India Act 
of 1935 provision for adult franchise was not made, 
still the relaxation of qualification in respect of fran- 
cise indirectly tended to the increase of percentage 
of women voters. 

The following qualifications for franchise in the 
case of women embodied in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, reveal the extent of advance made by 
women with respect to voting: 

1. Women of 21 years’ of age and over will be 
eligible to vote as follows: 

(a) Those who hold some property and taxation 
qualifications as men. 

(b) Those who are able to read and write in any 
Indian language or dialect in common use in 
some part of the country. 

(c) Those who are wives and widows of those 
possessing or who would have possessed the 
necessary property qualifications. 

(d) Those who are wives and widows of those 
who were in previous financial year assess¬ 
ed for the necessary payment of income tax, 
and 

(e) Those who are wives and widows of a retired 
pensioned or discharged officer, or soldier 
of His Majesty’s regular Military forces. 
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Though communal franchise in the case of wo¬ 
men was not contemplated by the Act, it at least 
stated that “Seats will be reserved for women in both 
Federal and Provincial legislatures on ^communal 
basis.” 

Though women welcomed the Act as a step for¬ 
ward in the equalitarian struggle, still they were dis¬ 
satisfied with the Scheme on account of the 
qualifications imposed on the right to vote and thereby 
limiting it. Before these provisions were incorpo¬ 
rated into a law, three leading women’s organizations 
of the period, viz. All-India Women’s Conference, 
Women’s Indian Association and National Council of 
Women in India issued a joint statement criticizing 
its major defects. They remarked in the statement 
that the property qualification attached to franchise 
in a poor country like India, automatically excluded 
the majority of women from franchise. The reser¬ 
vation of seats was a pure undemocratic act. More¬ 
over, women were not permitted under the new 
scheme to seat in the Second Chamber. They expres¬ 
sed the view that all special privileges should be done 
away with. Moreover the “wifehood” qualification 
was objectionable since “It places a premium on men 
and does not recognize their independent right of 
suffrage.”* 

The most serious defect lay in the fact that those 
who were qualified to vote had to make an applica¬ 
tion for being enrolled as voters. This naturally con¬ 
stituted a great handicap to a large section of women, 
who, due to ignorance, might omit to fulfil that condi¬ 
tion and hence would not become voters though eli¬ 
gible under the Act. 

The Government advanced three reasons for not 
conceding universal franchise to women. First, it 
said, it would imply insuperable difficulty for the 
administraive machinery; Secondly the backward so¬ 
cial conditions prevailing in the country did not war¬ 
rant such a vital and far reaching reform. And finally 
the Government argued that various organizations 
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existing in the country were themselves not of one 
view regarding the desirability of the grant of adult 
suffrage to women. The objections raised by the 
Government were however lame excuses. 

The Act of 1935 however did enfranchise a larger 
number of women. The subsequent struggle of the 
Indian woman for adult franchise is linked with the 
struggle for national independence. 

Universal Franchise in Free India 

The New Constitution of independent India pro¬ 
vides, that the elections “to the House of the People 
and to the Legislative Assembly of every State shall 
be on the basis of adult suffrage, that is to say, every 
person who is a citizen of India and who is not less 
than twenty one years of age.”® 

As for the qualifications for membership in the 
Parliament it is laid down that 

a person shall not be qualified to be chosen to fill 
a seat in Parliament unless he 

(a) is a citizen of Tndia. 

(b) is in the case of a seat in the Council of States 
not less than thirty years of age, and in the 
case of a seat in the House of the People 
not less than twenty-five years of age and 

(c) possesses such other qualifications as may be 
prescribed in that behalf or under any law 
made by Parliament.* 1 

As observed by Laxmi Menon “Thus, a little over 
thirty years after the first agitation for suffrage, In¬ 
dian women secured equality of rights which took a 
much larger time in Western countries.”® 

II 

Women Electorate before 1935 

The number of enfranchised women, between 
1921 and 1933 was 3,15, 651 as against 6.8 million 
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Franchise for men and women (though limited) 
was distributed in the following manner." 


Province 

Men 

Women 

Madras 

10 

1 

Bombay 

10 

1 

Bengal 

16 

1 

Punjab 

29 

1 

Bihar & Orissa 

62 

1 

C. P. 

25 

1 

Assam 

114 

1 


Mrs. Muthulaxmi Reddi was the first woman 
legislator nominated to the Legislative Assembly. 

Position under the India Act of 1933 

Right to vote. 

2 million women had the right to vote due to pro¬ 
perty qualification. 

4 million women had the right to vote due to 
wifehood qualification. 

3 million women had the right to vote due to 
education. 

After taking into considerations that the above 
figures overlap, we safely guess that in all six million 
women were enfranchised. 


Number of women who actually voted. 

Women voters for Provincial Legislative Council.” 


Province 

No. 

No. in 

No. 

Per¬ 


Enrolled contested 
constituency 

voted 

centage 
of Cols. 
3 & 4 

Madras 

2796 

2578 

1420 

55.1 

Bombay 

1755 

1636 

923 

56.4 

Bengal 

3763 

2136 

457 

20.5 

U. P. 

2262 

1684 

598 

33.5 

Bihar 

1060 

882 

594 

67.34 

Assam 

1127 

559 

512 

91.57 
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Women Voters in Legislative Assembly.® 


Province 

No. 

Enrolled 

No. in 
contested 
constituency 

No. 

voted 

t 

Per¬ 
centage 
of Col. 
4 on Col.3. 

Madras 

15,84,784 

15,23,248 

4,79,278 

31.5 

Bombay 

3,35,890 

3,05,750 

1,29,53c 

42.4 

Bengal 

9,70,033 

8,96,588 

46,758 

5.2 

U. P. 

5,20,380 

4,94,752 

95,553 

19.3 

Punjab 

1,89,105 

1,73,459 

58,216 

33.56 

Bihar 

2,99,044 

2,15,490 

17,037 

7.9 

Central Pro. 

and Berar 

2,63,331 

2,59,750 

63,744 

24.5 

Assam 

45,366 

29,680 

8,678 

29.23 

North West 

Frontier 

Province 

4,895 

4,895 

3,498 

73.4 

Orissa 

79,208 

70,526 

4.670 

6.62 

Sind 

32,668 

27,940 

9,705 

34.7 


Women in Legislature” 

41 seats were reserved for women; 

8 women were elected from general constituen¬ 
cies. Five women were nominated to the Upper 
House. 

In the popular Ministries, 6 women took offices, 
one as a minister and others as deputy speakers and 
parliamentary secretaries. 

Position of Woman under the New Constitution 

Due to adult suffrage, all adult women were en¬ 
franchised. Accurate figures of the percentages of 
men and women who voted are not available but it is 
estimated that 50% of the total electorate of 170 mil¬ 
lion participated in the First General Election. 

As the reports reveal one can safely say that 
everywhere women showed great enthusiasm for the 
elections. As observed by Laxmi Menon, “To the ig¬ 
norant, it was a great occasion having a religious sig¬ 
nificance. In many places women took off their shoes 
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as they would when they entered a place of worship 
and cast their ballot papers in great reverence.”" 

Women participated in all stages of election, as 
party workers, election agents and volunteers. 

Women in Central Legislature" 

15 women were called to the Council of State; 

19 women were elected in the House of People 
(51 contested the elections for the House of People as 
against the total of 1971 candidates). 

81 women were elected in State Legislatures. 
(216 had contested for the State Legislatures as 
against 14,573 candidates). 

As regards the position as office bearers, we no¬ 
tice that three women became ministers, (one in the 
Union Cabinet), five Deputy Ministers and one a 
Parliamentary Secretary. 

Ill 

Significance of Universal Franchise 

The introduction of adult franchise together with 
the removal of all discrimination on ground of sex pro¬ 
vided under the New Constitution have been great 
steps towards the complete emancipation of the Ind¬ 
ian women. Franchise granted to women not only 
serves them a weapon to press their own specific inter¬ 
ests in legislatures but also enables them to influence 
state policies affecting the entire India in the politi¬ 
cal, economic and cultural fields. The granting of 
adult franchise implies the recognition of the right of 
woman to participate in the decisive sphere of the na¬ 
tional life, the sphere of politics where all important 
decisions affecting the economic, social and cultural 
life on the people are taken. The granting of fran¬ 
chise to woman also implies admission of the fact that 
she is not inherently inferior to man in capacity and 
that, if given free and adequate opportunity, she can 
also function in responsible posts as Minister, Ambas¬ 
sador or Governor. 
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Lessons of the First General Elections 

The first general elections also revealed an¬ 
other fact, viz., inspite of equal opportunity, the re¬ 
luctance of women to enter the legislature. This phe¬ 
nomenon can be observed all over the world. The 
proportion of women to men is much less. The Asian 
Relations Organization tried to probe into the causes 
of the disparity. They were, according to them, (i) 
lack of political ambition, (ii) lack of economic free¬ 
dom, (iii) dislocation of domestic life consequent to 
absence from home, (iv) lack of adjustment to the 
techniques of party politics, (v) interference with 
other welfare activities and (vi) lack of experience. 

Even with all the formal equality which she en¬ 
joys, the traditional view regarding the role of woman 
in society as that of a house wife and a mother rather 
than a public worker still largely prevails. 

The second general election is just over. More 
women have secured seats The event is too proxi¬ 
mate to reflect upon, and the data is not still available 
for proper evaluation. 

Acquisition of Franchise not enough 

We hence conclude that the mere acquisition of 
franchise is not enough. Along with this right, wo¬ 
men must also realise their responsibilities as citizens. 
As Aruna Asaf Ali observed, “The enfranchisement 
of women merely for the sake of recognising a right 
loses all save an ornamental significance, if this does 
not also call into being a keen realization of corres¬ 
ponding responsibilities.”" 

An extensive educational campaign among wo¬ 
men is needed to make them conscious of their respon¬ 
sibilities as the citizens of a free India. The task of 
enlightened women of India is to make use of the 
political right in a progressive manner, for social, 
economic and cultural advancement of the nation on 
fruitful, rational lines. 
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WOMEN AND OCCUPATION 

I 

Controversy about Women’s Economic Function 

The problem of the economic independence of 
women is still another aspect of the equalitarian strug¬ 
gle. In the sphere of occupation, woman has to 
struggle for two principal rights, viz., (1) equal access 
to all occupations including professions, and (2) equal 
pay for equal work. A controversy is still raging over 
the question whether women should take to extra¬ 
domestic outside occupations at all. The present eco¬ 
nomic situation in the country is, however, such that 
even if it is not proper for women to step out of home 
and take jobs, or even if women themselves are reluc¬ 
tant to do so, the rising cost of living would compel 
them to take to outside work. This fact was stressed 
in a paper thus: “what is perhaps not sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated, is that women do not always work to escape 
responsibilities in the home or to be aggressively femi¬ 
nist and deprive men of their jobs.”"" A similar situa¬ 
tion existed* in U. K. in 1948 when “The main attrac¬ 
tion of emplyoment appeared to be money, and se¬ 
condly, the company and. interest which it offered. 
Money was more important to single than to married 
women and among married women to those with 
children than to those wifhout.” K A socioolgical study 
of 728 working mothers in America also revealed the 
same trend." The study made the following analysis* 

29% of women workers worked because “My 
husband was not working enough”; 

22% because “My husband was dead”; 

14% because “My husband was sick”; 

13% because “My husband left me”; 

11% because “My husband could not support 
me”; 

11% because “I had rather work.” 

89% of the subjects, as can be seen from above 
were forced to work due to economic necessity. 

A similar study of a group of working women in 
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India has been made. The analysis made is as fol¬ 
lows : 

Out of 152 employed women, 67% were forced to 
resort to employment due to adverse circumstances; 

5% chose service because they liked it; 

5% because they desired to utilize time; 

4% because they considered occupation as a qua¬ 
lification; 

2% followed professions; 

1% was imbibed with a desire for economic inde¬ 
pendence." 

Thus not only an increasing number of the work¬ 
ing class but also of the middle class women is con¬ 
strained to take up jobs mainly due to economic neces¬ 
sity. In the majority of cases, if they do not earn the 
very survival of their families would be endangered. 

Ray Strachey on the Prevalent Attitude 

During the nineteenth century, it was considered 
derogatory for a woman to take to outside work as a 
means of earning even though she had no other means 
of subsistence. Under the pressure of economic ne¬ 
cessity, this contempt for work rampant among cer¬ 
tain sections of the Indian society is steadilv diminish¬ 
ing. Ray Strachey describes the same type of atti¬ 
tude which also prevailed in England in the last cen¬ 
tury thus: “Women’s place was the home, if for one 
reason or another she had to be out of it and in the 
labour market instead, it was an unfortunate accident 
and presumably only a temporary matter soon to be 
put right by her marriage arid of no great significance 
to the State.”“ The first World War transformed the 
whole situation in England leading to a change in 
this attitude. A similar change in attitude occurred in 
India after the second World War when even the 
middle classes were economically hit hard. 

Limited Avenues of Occupation 

The number of occu nations which women can 
take to in India is small. Due to the foreign rule, in- 
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dustrial development of the country was restricted 
with the consequence that the number of occupations 
itself was limtied. Further, education which opens 
the doors of professions has not also widely spread 
among women. However, women’s institutions like 
Seva Sadan, Stree Zoroastrian Mandal and others re¬ 
cognized from the beginning the necessity of making 
women economically independent. Even the rescue 
homes generaly impart to widows training in arts and 
crafts so that they may be able to earn their liveli¬ 
hood. In a country where the practice of widow re¬ 
marriage is looked down upon, education of widows 
become vital for making them economically indepen¬ 
dent and thereby escape the necessity of living a 
humiliating life of permanent economic dependence 
on male relations or still worse, sometimes even that 
of a prostitute just to survive. Women’s institutions 
in India, even when they could not impart training for 
higher jobs to women, taught them sewing and other 
arts which, to some extent at least, brought means of 
alleviation of their economic problem to women in¬ 
cluding widows. 

More and More Women Take to Occupation 

The number of women engaged in various occu¬ 
pations has been steadily increasing in India. Wo¬ 
men work as office secretaries, stenographers, tele¬ 
phone operators, journalists, nurses, midwives, health 
visitors, teachers, air hostesses, police, bus conductors, 
ticket checkers on the railway trains, shop assistants, 
and others. Women are to be found, though to a small 
extent due to lack of spread of higher education 
among them, in higher professions also like law, engi¬ 
neering, medicnie and commerce. However the num¬ 
ber of women doctors, lawyers or engineers is still 
meagre though it indicates that women have begun to 
enter those fields also. 

After India became independent, we find that wo¬ 
men have been working in foreign, political and 
administrative services. They are now admitted to 
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the medical wing of the armed forces also. It should 
be noted that in these fields, there is no discrimination 
between men and women in regard to salary, scales 
and promotion. 

II 

Size and Type of Women’s Occupation 

The following statistics will give an idea of the 
present position of women in various occupations. 

In 1931, the figures revealed that “If domestic 
service” be excluded the figure of females per 1000 
falls to 154“ 

The National Planning Committee in 1945 ob¬ 
served that the number of women employees consti¬ 
tuted one third of the total number of employees. Out 
of the female population of 180 millions in India, 
about 50 millions were wage earners. Of the latter 
more than half were engaged in agriculture and one 
fourth in the domestic service. The number of wo¬ 
men workers in industry was 5 million out of the 
total of 15 million industrial workers. The number 
engaged in liberal arts and learned professions was 
comparatively small. 44 According to a survey embo¬ 
died in a thesis prepared in 1946, the distribution of 
152 women workers, in different occupations was as 
follows: 45 



Number 

Percentage 

1. Administration 

6 

3.4 

% 

2. Medical profession 

8 

5 

% 

3. Teaching profession 

.. 104 

68 

% 

4. Research work 

5 

3 

% 

5. Clerical profession 

.. 10 

6 

% 

6. Nurses 

4 

2 

% 

7. Field of physical labour 

.. 10 

6 

% 

8. Miscellaneous professions 

5 

3 

% 


152 




The enquiry conducted by the All-India women’s 
Conference in 1947 regarding Women engaged in pro* 
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fessions and services revealed that there were 7,000 
nurses and 5,000 midwives in British India. It was 
further found that in British India in 1945 there were 
50,100 teachers in primary schools, 34,300 teachers 
in Middle Schools and a few hundreds in Colleges and 
Universities. The position with regard to teachers in 
Bombay in 1946-47 was as follows:—■“ 

9,000 Primary teachers 
350 Middle School teachers 

1,800 Secondary teachers. 

In 1951, the position of women working outside 
the home either as employees or independent work¬ 
ers was as follows : 47 


Occupation Employees 

Independent 

workers 

All Industries and Services 
Primary Industries not elsewhere 

1880417 

2415176 

specified 

403850 

147481 

Commerce 

48288 

482955 

Insurance 

Money lending, Banking and other 

836 

904 

Financial business 

Health, Education and Public 

2505 

8597 

Administration 

234129 

35746 

Medical and Health 

50283 

29959 

Educational services and Research 

109634 

7636 

Police 

4129 

— 

Municipalities, Local Board etc* 

25839 

— 

State Government 

26340 

— 

"Union Government 

11864 

_ 

Non-Indian 

762 

— 

Domestic Service 

324300 

65869 

Barber and Beauty Shops 

3607 

26187 

Laundry 

14367 

109052 

Hotels, Restaurant, Eating Houses 

8801 

21727 

Recreation Services 

5027 

27308 

Legal and Business 

185 

3178 

Arts, Letters, Journalists 

464 

1144 

Religious, Charitable and Welfare 

Agencies 

11145 

29459 
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III 

Steady Increase of Women Employees 

The above statistics reveal the tendency that the 
number of women employees is steadily increasing. 

The Indian Ministry of Labour announced thal 
during the month of February 1951 the Employment 
Exchange found jobs for 3460 women, the highest 
number since the inception of the Employment Ex¬ 
change. This excluded several thousands of those 
women who had registered for jobs and were awaiting 
suitable employment." 

In 1950 it was revealed that nearly 15.4% of the 
total number of primary teachers were women. In 
Secondary stage it was 16%. There were 21,586 per¬ 
sons working on the staff of various vocational and 
technical institutions in the country. Among these 
3918 (14.2 per cent) were women." ” 

In a city like Bombay, we find in the morning, 
middle class women employees hurrying in the streets 
to reach offices, schools, hospitals, commercial centres 
and other places of employment. 

Anglo-Indians, Christians and Parsis more Numerous 

There are good reasons to believe that a good 
number of typists, stenographers, secretaries, teach¬ 
ers and nurses are women. But if we make an analy¬ 
sis of it on the community and religionwise basis, we 
find that Anglo-Indians, Christians and Parsis are 
more numerous than Hindus. The number of Muslim 
women working for their livelihood is very negligi¬ 
ble. This disproportion in figures reveals the differ¬ 
ent social conditions prevailing in these different 
communities. 

Regarding the occupations we further find that 
custom does not permit Hindu and Muslim women 
of the middle classes to accept jobs in the shops con¬ 
nected with retail trade or small business. Inspite 
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of this attitude a few women are now working as 
insurance agents and film actresses. Of course “no 
such bar of custom and prestige exists among women 
of the lower classes of the Hindu and the Muslim com¬ 
munities, who are found engaged in retail shop keep¬ 
ing and the hawking of vegetables and milk products, 
also in running eating houses and in helping their 
husband to run small hotels.”” 

Lower Pay for Similar Work 

The second characteristic feature observed in 
the case of women employees lies in the fact that 
even the general scale of salaries which they receive 
is very low in India. Further the lower salary paid 
to them for the same work which male employees 
also perform is inequitous. Only a microscopic mino¬ 
rity of women employees such as a few women Prin¬ 
cipals of schools, Ministers, lawyers, doctors, or act¬ 
resses earn high incomes but in the mass they live in 
a poor condition. One of the reasons why women 
employees do not receive adequate salaries is that 
they are regarded not as permanent but temporary 
workers due to the view that they would discard the 
jobs when they marry. Further unlike men they 
have not yet built their specific women’s union to 
press their grievances. Recently there was an instance 
of one women employee who was given a salary of 
Rs. 600 though the post technically carried a salary 
of Rs. 650|- The new Constitution recognises the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. Though the 
Government does not discriminate between its men 
and women employees in the matter of salary, dis¬ 
crimination is still practised by private employers. 

Unmarried Women Preferred 

The third feature of their occupational pattern is 
that unmarried women are generally preferred to 
married ones while making appointments. Though it 
is true that they are bound to ask for leave more 
frequently and, further, they would be constrained 

W 15 
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to leave the job at the time of deliveries, still it is the 
middle class married who is really in need of em¬ 
ployment for the simple reason that she is unable to 
maintain the family with the limited income of the 
husband. This step-motherly attitude towards the 
married women employees is revealed in the fact that 
in the Nursing Journal of India, August 1947, “there 
appeared an advertisement for Matrons and Assistant 
Matrons required for Patna Medical College Hospital. 
At the end of the advertisement it was written ‘Ser¬ 
vice terminates on marriage.” 31 The same stand was 
taken by the Madras Government in 1940 as referred 
to in our previous chapter. As regards working condi¬ 
tions, middle-class women employees have not still 
been provided maternity benefit or the facility of cre¬ 
ches for their children. Hence, even after a faithful and 
efficient service of many years, a pregnant woman has 
to resign because she does not get leave with the pro¬ 
mise that she will definitely be continued in service 
after the period of confinment and when her leave 
period expires. 

Myrdal and Klein on Types of Occupations 

After studying the statistics, we will make still 
one more observation. It pertains to the nature of 
occupation that attracts woman. It will be noted that 
women are to be found more in teaching, nursing, 
clerical and industrial establishments. They are not 
to be found in large number in legal, business or jour¬ 
nalistic spheres. An identical phenomenon, though 
in different degrees, is to be found in the western 
countries also. As observed by Myrdal and Klein, ‘In 
the skilled and professional occupations a certain di¬ 
vision of labour between the sexes seems to have 
developed, very much along the traditional lines. The 
effect of emancipation has been, it seems, to replace 
amateurs by professionals in the “feminine” occupa¬ 
tions rather than men by women in “masculine” 
spheres of work, though there is a fair sprinkling of 
women in most of the latter today." 
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Impact of Economic Independence on the Status of 
Woman 

The impact of the economic independence of 
women on the social institutions are far-reaching. We 
will study it in the next section. 

There is a section of public opinion which is op¬ 
posed to woman doing extra-domestic remunerative 
work. The exponents of this view declare that wo¬ 
man’s function is by nature restricted to home. She 
should exclusively do domestic work such as cook¬ 
ing and bearing and looking after children. They 
declare that woman would be distorting her very 
feminine nature and betraying her womanly mission 
if she did outside work which is meant for and hence 
should be the preserve of man only. Such a concep¬ 
tion is undemocratic. If provided equal opportunity 
with man, woman, too, as history and contemporary 
life, show, can rival man in efficiently doing outside 
work, in contributing to the advance of mankind in 
all spheres of creative work. If she is temporarily 
backward, it is not due to any innate lack of capa¬ 
city but is the result of centuries of suppression which 
she has been subjected to. That she has the capacity 
and the privilege of bearing children does not imply 
she lacks capacity for outside work. 

The industrial revolution made possible the en¬ 
try of women in occupation but as' it is observed, 
"Social progress always proceeds at an unequal pace 
in different fields of human activities. It has as a 
rule followed roughly the same pattern viz. that new 
scientific inventions lead to technical advances which 
in their own turn are followed by social adjustments 
and reorganization; changes in general attitudes and 
opinions bring up the rear. There is no reason to 
suppose that in the sphere of women’s employment, 
which has been facilitated, and also made necessary 
by contemporary technical developments, the suc¬ 
cession of phases should be different or that prejudices 
should be allowed to block the road to social ad- 
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vance. Hence one can say that to-day the external 
obstacle of lack of opportunities is n,on-existing. 
Further the obstacle to her being engaged in outside 
work is more a theoretical one. 

To conclude, the entry of woman in the occupa¬ 
tional field is an event of tremendous social signific¬ 
ance. From the standpoint of woman, it brings to her 
the advantage of enlarging her vision, widening her 
outlook and developing her social personality. 

Prior to her participation in outdoor work, woman 
lived the limited life of a domestic servant and a child 
bearer to her husband. She mixed with the members 
of her family, a few kinsmen and neighbours. When 
she has a job in the factory or in the office, she asso¬ 
ciates with strangers, with persons belonging to dif¬ 
ferent communities and provinces. This makes her 
broad minded and deepens her social consciousness. 

For a widow, occupation is a veritable boon. Ic 
frees her from the obsequious life of an economic de¬ 
pendent on male relations. It is a means for her to 
liberate herself from the life of humiliation which the 
society subjects her to. 

Observations by Dr. Das 

From the standpoint of social progress women’s 
participation in outside work implies that the latent 
social creative energies of women are not only un¬ 
folded but are also made socially useful. Further, 
by making woman economically independent it 
creates the firm economic foundation of the freedom 
of the women which paves way for her social libera¬ 
tion also. 

The observations made by Dr. Rajnikant Das in 
1937 with respect to the economic, political and social 
implications of the economic independence of women 
still hold true. He says “Independent living away 
from the native place, often saves them from the 
tyranny of social custom, which closely regulates 
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every step of their lives. What is of more importance 
is, that, industrial centres offer larger social contact, 
more new ideas and greater educational facilities, 
which are themselves a great stimulus to the growth 
of their individuality... the class struggle common 
in all modern industries awakened class consciousness 
and class solidarity even among women and led them 
to take important part in Industrial disputes and 
make common cause in all affairs of class interests. 
This growing power for concerted action has special 
significance in the struggle for civic rights and duties 
in Industrial centres where most of them live.” 5 * 

In the interest of efficiency, women workers 
should be provided with such facilities as maternity 
leave, creches and canteens providing cheap and nu¬ 
tritive food. Further till labour-saving devices for 
some domestic work are not available to the mass of 
people at cheap rate, the male members of the family 
should give their quota in domestic work, otherwise, 
the modern woman will be doubly exploited, firstly 
due to exigencies of earning her livelihood and se¬ 
condly due to domestic work. 

CHANGES IN THE OUTLOOK OF 
MODERN WOMAN 


Studies Made to Observe the Changing Outlook 

The change in the economic structure of the In¬ 
dian society during the British period viz. that from 
a feudal to a capitalist structure, reinforced with the 
introduction of liberal western education, led to the 
growth of the conception of individualism, sense ot 
self-respect and respect for human personality and 
urge of individual initiative among increasing sec¬ 
tions of the Indian people. The new economic and 
intellectual forces brought about a steady transfor¬ 
mation of social institutions. The relatively static 
pre-British Indian society experienced a rapid change 
during the period. All old conceptions underwent a 
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steady change. Men acted under the impetus of new 
ideas. This resulted into the growth of movements 
which brought about changes in social relations in¬ 
cluding the spheres of marriage and family. These 
are the two important institutions which affect the 
life of woman. Any change in them will reveal the 
change in the status of women and outlook of women. 

A number of studies have been made to examine 
this process of change. The following four studies 
prepared in the University School of Economics and 
Sociology, Bombay, throw good light on the subject; 

(1) “Socio-economic condition of the Educated 
Women in Bombay City” by Mrs. C. A. Hate 
in 1930. 

(2) “Changing Views on Marriage and Family” - 
by Mr. K. T. Merchant. 

(3) “Woman in Modern Gujarati Life” by Mrs. 
G. B. Desai in 1945; and 

(4) “The Social Position of Hindu Women” by 
Mrs. C. A. Hate in 1946. 

These studies give us some idea of the process 
of the change in the position of women in recent 
times. 

Mrs. Hate’s Observations 

The first study of this changed environment was 
made by Mrs. C. A. Hate in 1930. She had employed 
the questionnaire method. The sample of her sur¬ 
vey was chosen from the girls, who were already 
matriculates, so that the attitude of those who have 
imbibed the new culture could be studied. The study 
also included the replies of non-matriculates. The 
total number who answered the questionnaire were 
360. 

Out of 360 girl students 223 were unmarried 
among the educated section. Out of forty educated 
women, twenty-eight had married of their own choice. 
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Further the average age of marriage among these 
women belonging to different communities was as 
follows:—“ 


Hindus 


.. 19 

Parsis 


.. 27 

Christians 


.. 27 

Jains 


.. 21 

Jews 


.. 28 

Mahomedans 

, , 

.. 23 


Mrs. Hate concludes “On the whole, it seems that 
educated women have made a bold stand against the 
convention of their marriages being arranged by the 
parents without their having a word to say for them¬ 
selves in the matter." 

Nearly fifty per cent of the unmarried ladies 
declared their wish to remain unmarried. 

As for the pattern of family, her study showed 
that 83 educated women lived in the individual family 
while 35 in joint family. Further out of 22 married 
women only 4 were staying in joint family. She re¬ 
marks “that is the true index of the present 
tendency.”" 

For earning woman the balancing of home life 
and outside life is considered very difficult. But she 
found that “Marriage and Family are not considered 
to be utterly impossible with personal indepen¬ 
dence.”" 

Out of the 13 educated married employees, 3 
wished to continue their employment for increasing 
the family income, while 5 of their own desire." 

Regarding economic conditions, Mrs. Hate ob¬ 
serves that “On the whole the result from this group 
of questions indicate a definite tendency on the pan 
of educated women to become independent economi¬ 
cally and thus trying to improve their economic 
conditions.”* 

From the whole inquiry she feels that “A definite 
change has taken place in the economic conditions 
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and personal status of women The investigation has 
indicated that the change is deep and vital.”* 

Prof. Merchant on Growing Sense of Social 
Responsibility Among Women 

Prof. K. T. Merchant made the study of “Chang¬ 
ing Views of Marriage and Family” during the same 
period. He carried on investigation among three 
groups viz. young boys, young girls and middle-aged 
persons, to know as to how the change has affected 
these three sections. We will confine ourselves to 
the replies given by young girls who numbered 78. 

It was found that girls favoured marriage at the 
age of 19.7 for girls and 25 for boys. 

Nearly 78% of the girls supported the marriage 
by choice, while the remaining felt that parties may 
be chosen by the parents but the prior consent of 
both the partners should be taken. 

Professor Merchant found that in place of the 
conception that marriage is merely a religious cere¬ 
mony the personal conception is gaining ground. 

He also made enquiries about the views of the 
“subjects” on the necessity of birth control. All the 
subjects favoured planning of birth, but 50 stood for 
contraceptive method while ten favoured self-res¬ 
traint. On the whole he found “not only that a very 
large majority of youth is awakened to the necessity 
of restricting the birth of the children, due to the 
economic stress but there is a growing opinion em- 
nhasising the right of the unborn to be well¬ 
born. A sense of social responsibility seems to be 
gaining ground among them’.”" 

On the problem of the nature of family, ten 
women expressed the view in favour of joint family. 

Mrs. G. B. Desai’s Findings 

The third study was made by Mrs. G. B. Desai, in 
1945, on the position of “Women in Modem Gujarati 
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Life”. Her study was based on the replies received 
from 900 women, not chosen on any specific sampling 
method. The questionnaire was filled up by middle 
class Gujarati women. 


On the problem of the choice of the partner in 
marriage the study revealed the following picture: 



Married 

Unmarried 


women 

women 

In favour of choice marriage 

In favour of marriage arranged 

16.5% 

57.8% 

by parents but with the con¬ 
sent of both the parties 

71% 

4 women 


She also inquired about the views of the women 
on the problem of widow remarriage. She found that 
407 favoured remarriage for child widows while 81 
favoured it for all widows. 

She was the first to ask the opinions of the sub¬ 
ject on the question of necessity of divorce. She 
found that 47% of the married subjects stood for di¬ 
vorce while 49% of them were against it. 4% did not 
give their opinion. But the opinions of unmarried 
girls give quite a different picture of the problem. 
Nearly 73.3 per cent voted for divorce. 

As for the problem on the planning of children 
the replies revealed the following trend. 



Opinion of married 

Unmarried 

Disfavoured 

.. 20.7% 

4% 

Contraceptive 

38.5% 

48% 

Self-restraint 

30.7% 

8% 


With regard to their attitude regarding the type 
of family, it was found that 42.6% of the subjects 
preferred to stay in joint family while 57.4% were 
opposed to it. Among the unmarried girls 38.91 sup¬ 
ported joint family while 61% were against it. 

Only 21 of the subjects had independent income. 
A handful of women considered domestic work as a 
part of economic earning while others felt that “if a 
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woman is educated she can manage to earn her 
livelihood.”" 

Her study reveals that even to-day the career 
which attracts the mind of the girl is that of marriage 
(65% favours it). 

Gradual Weakening of National Values Among 
Women 

The fourth study is again made by Mrs. C. A. 
Hate in 1946 on the “Social Position of Hindu 
Women”* She has limited her survey only to the 
literate middle class of the Hindu society. Her ana¬ 
lysis is based on the replies received from 805 women. 

In order to have the correct picture of the status 
of Hindu women, she also made a study of nearly 
543 inmates of rescue homes. In the present Chapter 
we will confine ourselves only to her conclusions de¬ 
rived from the replies from 805 women. 

Out of 805 women, 263 were unmarried, 427 
married and 115 widows. 

As for the age of marriage, she seems to be scared 
at the late marriages and repeatedly declares that 
the educated persons delay marriage too long. 

Nearly 74% of her unmarried subjects opined 
that they would like to choose their partner 
themselves. 

Even though the marriage under the Special 
Marriage Act is more advantageous to woman 63% 
of the women supported the traditional Brahman 
Form of Marriage. 

In the married life 13% of the couples were 
unhappy. Naturaly she enquired about the opinion 
of married women regarding the problem of divorce. 
498 supported divorce while 160 disfavoured it. She 
found “Younger generation to be more favourable to 
the innovation then the older one.”" 

* The thesis has been subsequently published but We have 
selected references from the thesis itself. 
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13% of women did not intend to marry. She con¬ 
cludes, “Present conditions make it possible for wo¬ 
men to lead an independent life and leave aside the 
question of marriage altogether if they so choose.”* 

As for the planning of the family no direct ques¬ 
tion was asked. However many women suggested 
the establishment of birth control clinics as a method 
of making the women’s position ideal. 

33% of the subjects were members of the joint 
family. She remarks “This small percentage denotes 
that this institution like all others in the traditional 
Hindu Society has also weakened under modern in¬ 
fluences* But due to present day difficulties nearly 
75% approve of it. 

Her enquiry further revealed that 19% of the 
women were engaged in some kind of remunerative 
work. As for the reason of employment it was found 
that 67% of them were forced by circumstances. Only 
5 women were working because they liked it. In fact 
one third of the women who were not studying were 
found working. 

With regard to the problem of how the subjects 
spent their spare time, Mrs. Hate found that only 13.1 
of the women were engaged in some kind of social 
work. 

Lastly with regard to the question as to how the 
status of women should be improved, the following 
suggestions were made: 

158 advocated compulsory education with eco¬ 
nomic bias; 

109 stood for economic independence; 

73 favoured equal status with man; 

54 expressed in favour of freedom of thought 
and action. Others declined to answer the 
question. 

II 

BROAD FINDINGS OF THE RESEARCH STUDIES 

Before analysing the facts of the theses, it would 
not be out of place to make one or two points clear. 
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All the four studies were made at different pe¬ 
riods and further they were all not of the same 
‘subjects’. So naturally we cannot draw definite con¬ 
clusions from their replies. The only advantage of 
the studies is in the fact that they reveal the trend. 
Our main aim is to know whether the efforts of the re¬ 
formers, political and women workers made during 
last many years had any influence upon the group 
for which they were made. 

The studies show the following two significant 
facts: (1) Two trends are working in the present 
Indian society, one in the direction of social change 
and progress, the other struggling to preserve the 
status quo. As revealed in these studies the Reform¬ 
ist trend is strong in some aspects and weak in other. 
However the trend itself promises a bright future. 
(2) The other fact disclosed is that the Hindu society 
is registering a steady social advance. The old reac¬ 
tionary conception of the role, position and function 
of women is slowly giving way to a new higher and 
more democratic conception. The age of marriage 
has been steadily rising. Education is spreading 
among a larger and larger section of women. Further, 
there is a growing desire among women for participat¬ 
ing in outdoor economic and social work. More and 
more women consider self-respect and the develop¬ 
ment of personality as necesary goals of life. The 
two old pillars of the Hindu society viz. sacramental 
marriage and joint family are weakening as revealed 
in the above studies. 


New Value About Marriage 

Wealth and social status as the criteria of choos¬ 
ing partner are being steadily replaced by love as 
the determinant. Further, the fact that a growing 
number of women demand that they should be con¬ 
sulted before they are wedded also indicate this 
healthy upward trend. Even the criteria suggested by 
the subjects for happy marriage such as compatibility 
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of temperament, common objectives in life etc. also 
indicate the changing views of women." 

Many women suffer from ill treatment from hus¬ 
bands and their relations in law. Many a time the 
woman has to live life with a husband who suffers 
from a very deadly disease. Under such circumstan¬ 
ces, dissolution of marriage becoms the only rational 
solution. Women are slowly becoming aware of this 
solution. 

Changing Attitude Towards Marriage 

The posing of the question as to whether mar¬ 
riage is an absolute necessity or not is itself a pointer 
to the advance made in the conception of woman’s 
function in life. After the Vedic period, an unmar¬ 
ried woman could not live in the society in a respect¬ 
able and socially approved way. In Gujarati language 
there is a proverb which emphatically brings out this 
point. “An old dame cannot die unmarried.” How¬ 
ever this outlook is changing Woman is feeling that 
marriage is not the only goal in life. The effect of li¬ 
beral education, the value attached to the develop¬ 
ment of personality and the urge for economic inde¬ 
pendence are some of the main causes which are 
responsible for generating this new outlook. It is no 
doubt true that there are many cases of girls who 
are forced to remaiq unmarried, inspite of the fact 
that they wish to marry, because of lack of appro¬ 
priate partner or because of economic reasons. But 
the fact that they can afford to live an unmarried life 
itelf proves the change that has come about both in 
their subjective attitude and the objective 
environment. 

Impact on Joint Family 

The new economic structure and the new ideo¬ 
logy have been affecting the stability of the joint 
family system. Due to economic exigencies, persons 
were forced to live separately. Further due to the 
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influence of the democratic and individualistic con¬ 
cepts the educated class began to disfavour life in the 
joint family. Women’s lot was the hardest in the 
joint family. The struggle between the daughter-in- 
law and mother-in-law in collaboration with sister- 
in-law are the themes on which considerable amount 
of vernacular literature is based. To-day a new con¬ 
tradiction has appeared. On the one hand, ideologi¬ 
cally the educated strata support the separate indivi¬ 
dual family while, due to economic difficulties like 
insufficient income, unemployment, poverty, etc., they 
would like to stay in a joint family. Further a middle 
class woman who is constrained to go out for earning 
faces the domestic problems of looking after the child 
and the strains of household work. She wants aid in 
this difficulty and naturally joint family life appears 
as a veritable boon. 

In the present economic situation women do not 
take jobs merely for economic independence but also 
because without their contribution to the family in¬ 
come, household expenditure could not be met with. 
The middle class family is unable to cope with the 
rise in prices of even primary necessities on the 
strength of the income of the head of the family 
alone. In the surveys, it was revealed that though 
many women yet did not turn to earning, still most 
of them felt this as a necessity. 

Women Gaining New Sense of Individuality 

The studies also show that varieties of patterns 
of life are opening for women to-day. Some of them 
like social work, some family life, some economic in¬ 
dependence while there are others who would like to 
eat, drink and be merry.® 

It must be noted that in a society where the birth 
of a daughter itself was regarded as a calamity, where 
her only activity was domestic work and child bear¬ 
ing, where she was married at a tender age of ten or 
eleven, where she was married to a stranger in whose 
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selection she had no voice, where she, many a time, 
became a widow before she had outgrown childhood 
and where her personality was tied to the apron 
string of somebody, she could naturally have no aim 
except that of marriage. But with the spread of 
education, with the increasing opportunities opened 
up for economic independence and with the spread 
of new ideas of equality and self-respect, woman for 
the first time is acquiring the freedom to chose her 
aim in life. 

However this advance is not revealed in all sec¬ 
tions of the society. As mentioned before, conserva¬ 
tive forces are still powerful. 

We have also to remember that the studies were 
made in the urban area and that too in the unique 
city of Bombay. The progressive trend which is re¬ 
vealed in this centre may be absolutely absent 
in the rural setting where most of the Indian popula¬ 
tion resides. There are still millions of families where 
woman “does not enjoy the same freedom as man. 
Even to-day socially woman is merely a vehicle for 
the continuing of the race.” 0 " 

Further, even among women there are many who 
believe that “the division of work between husband 
and wife is not at all equitable. A man has to toil in 
heat and work hard to earn. A woman gets good 
comforts and shelter at home. They get more leisure 
hours than men except the god-given labour of mater¬ 
nity .” 70 


However, inspite of the persistence of this ten¬ 
dency, the other radical tendency is also slowly deve¬ 
loping. The modern woman is slowly breaking 
through the shell of a narrow domestic existence and 
is beginning to participate in the larger life of the 
nation and even humanity. 
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CHAPTER X 


CHANGED STATUS OF WOMAN DURING 
BRITISH PERIOD 

I 

REVOLUTION IN THE POSITION OF WOMEN 
Introduction 

“If a person who died a hundred years ago came 
to life to-day, the first and most important change 
that would strike him is the revolution in the position 
of women .” 1 

This observation made by Mr. Natarajan sums up 
the achievements with regard to the status of woman 
during the British period. 

This changed status of woman during the British 
period was the cumulative effect, as observed before, 
of the interplay of a number of forces, both objective 
and subjective, which emerged and operated during 
last hundred and fifty years. 

The Impact of the Policies of the British Rulers 

The British rulers, who introduced a new type 
of economy, state structure and educational system, 
created thereby the preconditions for the transfor¬ 
mation of the position of the Indian women. However, 
as we have noticed, the new economy which Britain 
introduced in India was adapted to the needs of and 
subservient to the British economy. The new politi¬ 
cal set up was so devised that though it brought 
about the political unification of the Indian people 
on the basis of a single strong centralized state for 
the first time in their long history, it essentially func¬ 
tioned as an instrument of foreign domination. The 
new educational system was also evolved and adjusted 
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to meet the requirement of the British rulers viz. to 
turn out an efficient personnel for this administrative 
and economic systems. 

The social policies of the British government, as 
we have seen, were so devised that they hardly at¬ 
tacked in a positive manner the multitude of evils 
that ravaged the Indian society. 

The attitude of the British to the social problems 
of the Indian society was best reflected in their dec¬ 
lared policy of non-interference in the religious 
matters. It, however, happened that though the Bri¬ 
tish government was indifferent and apathetic to the 
problems of the social- advance of the Indian people, 
such advance did take place during the British period. 
This was due to the fact that the contact of India 
with Britain led to the growth of a new form of 
economic structure, though a distorted one, and also 
to the study of the English literature by a section 
of the Indians which helped them to assimilate the 
western democratic and liberal ideology, an ideology 
subsequently utilised by them to start social and 
religious reform movements in India. 

The Role of New Intelligentsia 

The new intelligentsia, which assimilated the 
basic ideas underlying the western liberal culture, 
played, as previously stated, a decisive role in bringing 
about the reform of the Indian society. They carried 
on a battle simultaneously on two fronts. On the one 
hand, they struggled against the British rulers who 
passively or actively supported the forces of social 
reaction. On the other hand, they engaged themsel¬ 
ves in the herculean task of cleansing the augean 
stable of the ossified and decadent Indian society cor¬ 
roded by reactionary and undemocratic social customs 
and practices. They tried to locate the cause of the 
degeneration of the Indian society, evaluated its re¬ 
actionary tradition, analysed the values behind this 
tradition and reactionary social institutions and for¬ 
mulated and strove to work out a programme of the 
reconstruction of the Indian society on a rational and 
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democratic basis, suited to the conditions of India. 
With a view to achieve this, they carried on an exten¬ 
sive educational campaign among the people and in¬ 
creasingly pressed the government to use the legisla¬ 
tive powers to initiate social and religious reforms. 
They often took pledges to practise those reforms per¬ 
sonally also and suffered innumerable hardships such 
as social ocstracism and others as they strove to im¬ 
plement their reform programmes. They, further, 
founded various local or national, specific or general, 
social reform organizations. 

Rise of Women Workers 

Their efforts subsequently resulted in the emer¬ 
gence of women workers devoted to the cause of the 
elevation of the position of the Indian women, an 
event unprecedented in the history of India. These 
women participated in and led the liberation struggle 
of the Indian women, a struggle which often invol¬ 
ved great suffering for them. The new womanhood 
which emerged during this period and built up as 
well as conducted various women’s organizations for 
the uplift of women and which further took active 
part in the nationalist movement played an impor¬ 
tant role in the great social and political transforma¬ 
tion which the Indian society experienced in recent 
times. 

Role of Political and Class Struggles 

The role of the political, trade union, kisan and 
youth movements, which sprang up in the country, 
in generating a new and heightened social sense am¬ 
ong the Indian women as well as in making them ac¬ 
tively participate in their thousands in outdoor social, 
political, economic and cultural movements was tre¬ 
mendous. Its full significance is not properly realized, 
in elevating the status of women. This was another 
unique feature of the new development, a feature 
which was observable only during the British period 
in marked contrast to the earlier phases of Indian 
history. 
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II 

REVOLUTION IN THE OUTLOOK ABOUT 
WOMAN’S STATUS 

Qualitative Change in Woman’s Position 

The cumulative effect of all the forces mentioned 
above has indeed brought about a remarkable revolu¬ 
tion in the status of women in India. However, it 
should be noted that though a new and a qualitatively 
different development has taken place during the Bri¬ 
tish rule, it has not still attained its democratic goal 
completely both in theory and practice. In fact, it 
signified only the first stride towards that goal. Nay, 
only the first round of the battle was fought. In this 
first round, woman secured equality of status, at least 
in principle, and as embodied in the Constitution of 
Free India. 

The real advance which has been made during 
this period is actually in the revolution that has been 
brought about in the outlook with regard to the con¬ 
ception of the status of woman and her role in society. 
Now woman is no longer looked upon as a child-bear¬ 
ing machine and a helot in the home. She has 
acquired a new status and a new social stature. 

Creation of New Womanhood 

The political and class movements and the wo¬ 
men’s organizations have created a womanhood which 
has some broader social purpose in life. The purdah- 
ridden women came out of their age long seclusion 
when the nation was fighting for freedom. They de¬ 
fied lathi charge, faced bullets'and courted Jails not 
for the sake of a young family member but for the libe¬ 
ration of the motherland. The new woman is slowly 
realizing the fact that the home is not the only centre 
of activity. Even the upper class woman thinks that 
she should associate herself with some social activity 
and should not while away her leisure. Ray Stra- 
chey has described the role of the women’s movement 
in Britain which is applicable to India also. She 
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observes : “The popularity and sources of these orga¬ 
nisations was indeed so great that by the end of the 
seventies it had become fashionable almost to the 
point of necessity for wealthy women to engage in 
charitable work; and while the more thoughtful wor¬ 
ked seriously and in an organized manner at lasting 
reforms, the more foolish took a mania for “slum¬ 
ming”. A pet charity was at that date almost as 
much a part of the equipment of a smart lady as was 
a rope of pearls .” 11 Though the work done by these 
upper class ladies had a rather superficial character, 
still it “was always a widening of her experience be¬ 
yond the drawing room of her own home.”' 

Wider Social Consciousness 

The growth of social consciousness stretching 
beyond the needs of the small family or caste people 
is the greatest achievement of the era. The fact, that 
there are women who devote their lives as Sevikas 
(servants) of humanity in the Nishkama Karma 
Matha, Wardha Ashram, the Bhoodan Movement, or 
as active workers in various outdoor public activities, 
reveals that a new womanhood is emerging in the 
arena of Indian social life. A number of women are 
devoting their life to educational, political, trade- 
union, kisan, academic, social, cultural or general 
emancipation work. This signifies that they have got 
of the grooves of the narrow social life confined to a 
score or more of relatives. One writer describes this 
development thus: “Women are gradually realizing 
that they have personalities of their own as human 
beings and that their mission in life does not end 
with becoming good wives and wise mothers but also 
in realizing that they are all members of the civic 
community and of the body politic.”* The modem 
woman is not living a passive life. She is not only the 
wife or the daughter of some one. On the contrary, 
she possesses her own individuality. She is, there¬ 
fore, slowly revising her attitude towards caste, joint 
family, marriage and such other social institutions. 
Recently a girl was married to a boy who was not 
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only ugly but also morally low. The boy also was 
tricked by the elders into the marriage. He ill treat¬ 
ed her to such an extent that she ran away from home 
and took shelter in her parents’ place. She declared: 
“I am not going to tolerate any of these things. If the 
life for me becomes intolerable, I will prefer to com¬ 
mit suicide rather than succumb to this.”' The girl 
was determined to employ all methods for remain¬ 
ing away from her husband and in case she failed, she 
decided to commit suicide as the last resort, rather 
than accept her servile position. 

Larger Participation in Social Life 

Hundreds of women are now participating in 
serious outdoor work. The new woman, who has 
developed out of a new historical phase, should not be 
confounded with the superficial types who also have 
emerged during the British period. She should not be 
identified with the so-called “modern” women who 
dress themselves in ultra-modern ways, who contemp¬ 
tuously look at the other down-trodden people and 
who always interpret the concept of equality as ab¬ 
sence of any responsibility and assertion of privileges. 
The new womanhood has been depicted in one of the 
resolution of a woman’s organization thus: “We are 
neither etherial damsels nor dolls, nor bundles of pas¬ 
sions and nerves. We are as much human beings as 
men are and we are filled with the same urge for free¬ 
dom.”* 

Uptil now the connotation of the word service, as 
far as woman was concerned, implied the service to 
her husband, relations in law and family guests.’ Due 
to the spread of the new liberal culture and the new 
goals that this culture unfolded before woman, the 
conception of the culture of the service has undergone 
a change. “Along with men, women of India have 
also begun to realize that the supreme goal of wo¬ 
man’s life is not circumscribed to merely love making, 
dutifulness to husband, child-bearing and domestic 
work. They have begun to realise that woman’s life 
has a higher and a more serious objective.”* 
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Participation in broad extra-domestic socially 
useful activity has also been made possible due to the 
development of mechanical devices, which assist to 
decrease the drudgery of domestic work and permit 
woman more leisure. It should, however, be remem¬ 
bered that in India, very few middle class families can 
afford to adopt costly labour-saving devices. Even 
then cheap and apparently insignificant mechanical 
means as water taps in place of wells as sources of 
water supply or grinding mills have considerably 
eased the life of the urban women. Even the street 
lighting has increased the freedom of movement. As 
Viola Klein puts it: “The introduction of gas and 
electricity likewise affected women’s life enormously. 
It greatly reduced household labour; while such ap¬ 
parently simple things as street lighting no doubt 
increased their liberty of movement.”* 

Equal Status granted by the Constitution 

Thus the new objective as well as subjective fac¬ 
tors collaborated in creating a new conception of the 
functions of women. The crowning achievement of 
the modern Indian history is the recognition and 
granting of equal status to women through the Cons¬ 
titution of the Free Sovereign India. The Consti¬ 
tution has proclaimed the equality of man and wo¬ 
man in all domains of life. As declared in the Consti¬ 
tution : “The State shall not discriminate against any 
citizen, on ground only of religion, race, caste, sex, 
place or any of them .” 10 Further in the Sixteenth Ar¬ 
ticle it is mentioned that, “There shall be equality of 
opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to 
employment or appointment to any office under the 
State.” 

Today woman is equal of man. This is no mean 
achievement for "Indeed, the establishment by legal 
prescription of the common humanity of the two halv¬ 
es of the human race and acceptance by the State of 
Mill’s view that one girl ought to count for it exactly 
as much as one boy represent the most far reaching 
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change of our epoch in as much as on it other major 
changes hinge.”" 12 


m 

FEMINISM IN INDIA AND BRITAIN COMPARED 
Herculean Task: 

•'ll 

Though the theoretical and juridical basis for 
women’s equality has been laid down, the building up 
of the entire structure on this foundation remains to 
be done. It is a task of herculean dimension. The 
women’s movement shall have to strike out a new 
path, march along a different road. It will require a 
new vision, new methods of struggles, a new type of 
leadership. 

Before we portray the conditions which still pre¬ 
vail in India and which have to be faced, combated 
and changed by women, let us try to understand the 
type of feminist movement which has developed in 
India. It will help us to assess how far the leadership 
of the present feminist movement would be able to 
shoulder the responsibilities of the new tasks which 
confront women. 

Feminist Movement in Great Britain 

The feminist movement in India, upto now, exhi¬ 
bited features which were in marked contrast to that 
in Great Britain. 

The women of England, in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, for the first time in history, raised their voice 
against the basic unequal treatment accorded to wo¬ 
man. This movement had to face formidable difficul¬ 
ties. The mind of the males also had not yet been 
permeated by democratic principles and, therefore, 
they were bitter opponents of the demand of equal 
rights to women. When the first meeting for the agi¬ 
tation of the demand was held in London in 1869, with 
a woman as the president, “One gentleman, a mem- 
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ber of the Parliament, took occasion to drag into one 
of his own speeches the fact that ‘two ladies, 
wives of Members of this house’ had recently disgra¬ 
ced themselves by speaking in public and he kindly 
added that he would not ‘further disgrace them by 
mentioning their names.” 11 The first woman medicos 
had to enter the surgeon’s hall in 1870 in the midst 
of shout, jostle and throwing of mud hurled at them 
by the male students. The attitude of the society of 
the time has been pithily described by Mr. James 
Stuart thus: “I agree”, he said, “that the arguments 
for women are the same as the arguments for men. 
The only difference is that in the case of working men 
these arguments apply, and in the case of women they 
do not apply.” 14 In the later stages, women like Mrs. 
Pankherst and her daughter had to serve terms of 
imprisonment for their struggle for franchise for 
women. 

Emily Davidson, in the process of the struggle, 
threw herself under the feet of the horse of the moun¬ 
ted police and was killed. This incident is poignant¬ 
ly described by Ray Strachey. She remarks, “All over 
the world, people read of it and all over the world it 
was known that there were women in England who 
courted death for the conviction that women should 
be free.” 15 Thus for English women, the vote and its 
subsequent advantages were the results of a strenu¬ 
ous and bitter fight for getting it. 

Story of Indian Feminism 

The story of the Indian Feminist movement is 
quite different. In India, the cause for women’s free¬ 
dom was first espoused by enlightened males who had 
imbibed liberal ideas. Upto the twenties of the pre¬ 
sent century the struggle was carried on by men. It 
was only after Gandhiji’s entry into politics—when the 
nationalist movement under his leadership was trans¬ 
formed from a middle class movement into a mass 
movement—that women themselves for the first time 
raised their voice against the disabilities from which 
they suffered. Further due to the general atmosphere 
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of democracy and respect for human personality 
which was engendered, women secured many demo¬ 
cratic rights and social freedom even without strug¬ 
gle. In fact they realized many of their rights as 
grants. 

Limitations of Indian Women’s Movement 

,The securing of dejure equality by the Indian wo¬ 
men as a by-product of a general nationalist political 
movement and their actual subject status as a result 
of the general persistence of old economic, social, in¬ 
stitutional and ideological legacy of an under-deve¬ 
loped country has generated a peculiar contradictory 
situation in the country. As these de jure rights 
have been secured as gifts and not extorted as by¬ 
product of a gigantic, organized and well fought out 
struggle by women themselves, they still persist as 
liberties whose real implication is not even grasped 
by vast bulk of womanhood. 

Indian woman has participated in some political 
movements. But a conscious movement to recon¬ 
struct the social and institutional framework of Ind¬ 
ian society to eradicate the oppressive aspects of social 
heritage and those particularly oppressive to women 
has never been launched on a very serious scale. 

The Indian Feminist Movement has upto now 
lacked vigour and momentum. 

Very rarely women’s organizations have launch¬ 
ed mass women’s oppositional movements as a pro¬ 
test against the non-enactment of a progressive bill 
for women’s rights into law. The ineffectiveness of 
the feminist movement was clearly revealed when the 
Hindu Code Bill was watered down and passed as the 
present Act with all its limitations. Nor do we find 
women’s collective struggle to eradicate an oppres¬ 
sive social custom or a reactionary ritual. Absence of 
organized women’s collective struggle is the basic 
weakness of their emancipation movement in India. 

“Puff. Powder and Poshak Parishads” 

Individual women leaders have suffered tremen¬ 
dously for the women’s freedom cause. A Pandita 
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Ramabai might have chosen self-exile from her na¬ 
tive village for exercising her right to receive educa¬ 
tion and suffer thereby. A Dhankorbai might have 
chosen a life of great hardships for committing the 
crime of widow remarriage. A Kamaladevi might 
have undergone lot of hardships for woman’s free¬ 
dom. A Vidyagauri Nilkant might have continued to 
receive education in face of bitter opposition of reac¬ 
tionary forces. But the mass of women have rarely 
been drawn in active struggle for securing woman’s 
rights and freedoms. The movement has still been 
circumscribed to individual women or at best to small 
groups. Hence the criticism has been levelled by 
some that the movement has halted at periodically 
convened conferences where only upper class women 
assembled, many of them considering them as occa¬ 
sions to display their fine apparels, treating them as a 
new variety of social function rather than rallies for 
making great decision for militant mass women’s 
struggles for achieving emancipatilon. These confer¬ 
ences hence have been branded as “puff, powder and 
poshak Parishads.” 


V 

UNRESOLVED TASKS 

De jure and De facto Status — Contrast 

This weakness of the present feminist movement 
is all the more alarming and startling when we try to 
visualize the enormous tasks with which it is con¬ 
fronted after Independence. 

Though woman has acquired juridical equality 
with man, her actual position is still very unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The forces of reaction have continued to re¬ 
main strong in Indian society even after a decade of 
freedom. 

As observed in earlier Chapter, 92 lakhs of mar¬ 
riages performed in contravention to the law against 
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child marriage revealed the state of affairs in social 
life. i 

The social oppression of married woman which, 
still persists on a large scale was revealed by studies 
of Rescue Homes. 

The horrible oppression of widows still persists 
almost with the same unabated fury. 

The authoritarian patriarchial and caste mores 
still smother the lives of millions of women. Nay, as 
a number of studies reveal, caste, traditional authori¬ 
tarian family mores and male-oriented religious prac¬ 
tices are gaining new vitality. Only a short time back 
a court gave judgment in favour of the husband who 
asserted his right to beat his wife. 

Though educated women are increasingly taking 
to occupation, still, as we said in our survey of the po¬ 
sition of women employed in various occupations, they 
do not get equal pay for equal work, nor have women 
opportunities for the right type of occupation. Mar¬ 
riage still is the only life for an average woman. 

The mass of the Indian people live in horrible 
conditions, hence the problem of women’s economic 
improvement becomes a part of the total social recon¬ 
struction. The general position of the woman who is 
earning a livelihood is the same in India as elsewhere 
in the world. As described by Viola Klein, “A woman 
worker, doctor or soldier still keeps her household, 
brings up her children (at least to some extent) and 
mends not only her own but her family’s stockings. 
A girl coming home from the office is as a matter of 
course expected to help her mother wash up while 
her brother is excused from domestic work.”“ 

Not only in the social field but also in the sphere 
of education, woman’s backwardness is striking. 
Though an increasing number of girls is taking high¬ 
er education, the total number of literate women is 
still insignificant. 

Further, though the number of women’s organi¬ 
sations has increased, the work done by them is not. 
extensive and sufficient. They merely try to impart. 
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training in some crafts and provide opportunity for 
some general and craft education. They have not be¬ 
come effective mouthpieces voicing women’s demands 
nor have they functioned as a powerful bulwark 
against the onslaught of social reaction. 

Further, whatever advance in the position of 
woman is revealed, is to be found in the urban areas. 
The rural woman is still suffering from poverty, igno¬ 
rance, disease and superstition. Even the programmes 
like Community Development Projects or National 
Extension Schemes have not significantly touched the 
village women." 

Even in the sphere of legislation also the absence 
of a uniform civil code applicable to all communities 
indicates the slow march of the movement of women’s 
emancipation. Further, a greater problem before the 
Indian womanhood is the implementation of even the 
few progressive enactments that have been passed. 

Recent Reports on Suicides 

The recent reports of innumerable cases of suici¬ 
des reveal the harrowing state of the conditions of 
women. The Saurashtra government appointed a 
committee to inquire into the number, nature and 
causes of suicides in that state. It was revealed that 
during the period of 1951 to 1955, 1129 cases of sui¬ 
cides had occurred, i.e., per year nearly 226 suicides 
took place. The separate figures of women are not 
available for the whole phase but in 1955, 256 women 
committed suicide. Recently Shri Morarji Desai also 
disclosed in the Bombay Legislative Assembly that 
3824 suicides were committed in the state in 1954 and 
1955 of which 1983 were by women. The causes in 
both the reports were found to be unemployment, po¬ 
verty, domestic quarrels, joint family life, ill-treat¬ 
ment, disappointment in love and others. As it could 
be seen from these, the causes are more sociological 
than psychological. These instances prove that wo¬ 
men’s problems are not yet solved, her status is not 
high and she has not developed any other means to 
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break away from the shackles excepting that of com¬ 
mitting suicide. 


VI 

PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDIAN WOMEN 

This sad spectacle of the condition of woman 
reveals how the women’s movement is confronted 
with the following tasks: 

1) It has to organise a vast movement to destroy 
the deadweight of the old institutional and ideological 
legacy which specially proves oppressive and discri¬ 
minatory against them. 

2) It has to organize ceaseless struggles to estab¬ 

lish a social and economic order which would really 
provide employment to all, security of work and pay. 
Here it shall have to join hands with the movements 
of all those forces which are underprivileged, who 
suffer from the extant economic and social arrange¬ 
ments and who are trying to change the arrange¬ 
ments. The problem of woman’s real emancipation is 
bound up with the problem of general economic eman¬ 
cipation. , 

3) The problem of general economic emancipa¬ 
tion is bound up with the fundamental problem of es¬ 
tablishing a social order, wherein unemployment, and 
scarcity of jobs would disappear. The women’s move¬ 
ment has to confront the fundamental issue viz. how 
far the present economic order as being visualized 
and worked out by the Indian Union will really solve 
this economic problem. 

4) All over the world, those social orders which 
are tom by contradictions and are planning for com¬ 
petitive economic and political wars are again evol¬ 
ving new ideologies which while recognizing juridical 
equality of man and woman attempt also to drive 
woman to a life of child-bearing and kitchen work. 
The dangerous trend which has been developing in a 
number of advanced countries is also trying to raise 
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its head in backward countries. It is slowly evolving 
in India also. Will women’s movement withhold its 
onslaught ? 

The Indian womanhood is at the cross-roads of 
history. It has secured juridical equality, a great 
epochal landmark in her long history. But will this 
juridical equality materialize into real emancipation? 
or will she become a victim of a new type of subjec¬ 
tion ? 
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CHAPTER XI 


WITHER INDIAN WOMAN ? 

I 

INDIAN WOMAN — HER PRESENT POSITION 
Introduction 

In the previous chapter we observed how after a 
decade of Independence, the conditions of woman in 
mass do not show much improvement. 

Economically, though she has acquired theoreti¬ 
cal freedom to participate in independent occupational 
activities, in practice, it has hardly meant much. The 
economic policies of the government, have not ex¬ 
panded the avenues of employment in a manner that 
would make a significant effect upon her economic 
status. In fact, according to the evaluation of a num¬ 
ber of outstanding economists and other scholars, the 
dynamics of the development of our economic life is 
sharpening the polarization of classes in the country 
and are creating disparities of incomes, occupational 
and property status among different strata in such a 
manner that prosperity, concentration of economic 
power, and monopoly of limited jobs are concentrat¬ 
ing among a few sections of the community while, un¬ 
employment, under-employment, miserable low-paid 
employment and deprivation of even the extant mea¬ 
gre resources go on among the vast bulk of exploited 
and under-privileged strata. A keen, desperate, al¬ 
most animal rivalry goes on for securing jobs and 
employment. The factors of caste, communalism, re¬ 
gionalism, provincialism and others operate in these 
fields. 

Indian Woman — Economically Handicapped. 

In this desperate struggle, the women are at a 
greater disadvantage. The contradictions inherent in 

W 17 
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the economic policy of mixed economy are coming to 
a head during the Second Five Year Plan. The strains 
and stresses are increasing. Doubts about its imple¬ 
mentations are becoming widespread. 

Apprehension is growing in the larger and larger 
sections of the people, that present economic policies, 
would create more contradictions, and sharper con¬ 
flicts among previleged and unprivileged strata and 
would either result in economic chaos or the overturn 
of the extant economic order. 

Thus after ten years of Independence, economic 
position of the woman exhibits the following charac¬ 
teristics. A few women belonging to wealthy strata 
have secured more property rights through legisla¬ 
tion. A small section of the upper class ladies have 
secured some spectacular posts and positions. More 
and more women from the lower middle class are 
struggling to secure jobs, under the compulsion of 
economic necessity. The vast bulk of the middle 
class woman have not secured any real benefit. In 
fact, on the background of rising cost of living, limited 
employment opportunities and fierce competition, the 
condition of vast mass of womanhood is economically 
deteriorating. 

New Wave of Social Reaction 

Social status is a function of economic opportu¬ 
nities and amenities. Though theoretically woman 
is recognized as socially equal of man, the old insti¬ 
tutions like caste, patriarchial family, religious mores 
and dominant social value systems still reign with 
considerable vigour. All these institutions and ideo¬ 
logies, as we have observed earlier, are surcharged 
with the spirit of male-dominance. 

As the studies of eminent scholars and institu¬ 
tions indicate, a subtle current of reactionary streng¬ 
thening of these institutions and ideologies is deve¬ 
loping in an alarming manner in the social life of 
Indian people. The bitter struggles for wealth, jobs, 
strategic opportunities, have unleashed a new wave 
of castism, provincialism, communalism and revival- 
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ism. Castes compete with castes. They evolve tech¬ 
niques of monopolizing the resources, of preserving 
them within their own fold. Caste charities, caste 
scholarships, caste based selections of jobs and em¬ 
ployments, caste-favouritism etc. are gathering 
momentum. 

The recent findings of eminent scholars like Dr. 
Ghurye, Dr. Kapadia, Dr. Srinivas, Dr. I. P. Desai 
as well as numerous research findings of various agen¬ 
cies have very clearly indicated the strengthening of 
these tendencies in India after independence. 

The recrudescence of all these tendencies are 
more than nullifying the few progressive social mea¬ 
sures adopted by the state or some other agencies. 

Indian womanhood is thus confronted with a pe¬ 
culiar type of danger. The theoretical gains are in¬ 
creasingly being undermined by the strengthening 
of old reactionary institutions and ideologies. 

She is confronted with the task of locating the 
social roots of this reactionary revivals, to evolve the 
appropriate ideologies and organizations to combat 
them and to work out methods and techniques of re¬ 
sistance to combat and defeat these tendencies. 

A New Reactionary Ideology 

Along with the resurgence of these old outlooks 
and institutions which are staging a comeback, and. 
which are hampering the realization of the Dejure 
Equality granted by the Constitution of Free India, 
a new, a more dangerous and a cunning ideological 
weapon is being forged by the ruling classes. It is 
an ideal which while accepting de-jure equal status 
of man and woman, asserts that woman should be 
sent back to kitchen and child-bearing and child rear¬ 
ing functions, as that would alone ensure her genuine 
feminine personality. 

This ideology is slowly boosted up all over the 
world. In the Western capitalist countries, it is gain¬ 
ing ground because the ruling groups are not in a 
position to provide economic opportunities to all and 
also because, they want manpower, cannon fodder 
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for war. In Soviet Russia, and in other socialist 
countries, also, it is spreading to meet the exigencies 
of war preparations. 

In India and other countries also this trend has 
started gaining ground. This ideology provides the 
ruling group with a justification for shaping occupa¬ 
tional, social, educational and cultural policies. 

It deserves a careful study—as its implications 
are very grave. It attempts to impose chains of sub¬ 
jection in the name of science. 

We will now study how this concept has emerged 
in the social milieu. 


II 


WOMAN’S FUNCTIONS—EMERGENCE OF 
TWO SCHOOLS 


Protagonists of Woman’s Emancipation — 

Mary Wollstoncraft 

The concept that woman is inferior to man was 
universally accepted by the people in medieval times. 
The first challenge to it was given by Mary Wollstone- 
craft in the latter half of the Eighteenth century, in 
her book “A Vindication of the Rights of Women”. 
She was the first to declare that woman should strive 
to “obtain a character as a human being regardless 
of the distinctions of sex” and that “Women should 
be prepared by education to become the Companion 
of men”. 1 In the whole book the aroma of justice and 
reason prevails. While claiming equality for woman, 
she says, “If women are to be excluded without hav¬ 
ing a voice, from a participation of the Natural rights 
of mankind, prove first to ward off the charge of in¬ 
justice and inconsistency, that they want reason; else 
this flaw in your New Constitution will ever show 
that man must, in some shape, act like a tyrant, and 
tyranny, in whatever part of society, it rears its bra¬ 
zen front, will ever undermine morality.”* 

But is was only when the Industrial Revolution 
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succeeded in England in the earlier part of the nine¬ 
teenth century that woman’s claim to equality gra¬ 
dually began to be discussed. 

J. S. Mill 

However, the most renowned thinker to effec¬ 
tively argue in favour of equal status for woman and 
demand it on rational grounds was John Stuart Mill. 
His speeches in the British Parliament in favour of 
women’s right to vote and his outstanding work “The 
Subjection of Women” reveal his rational and liberal 
approach to that problem. He explained that the 
existing intellectual and other incapacities or defor¬ 
mities of women were not innate in them but were 
the product of the inferior social position they occu¬ 
pied in the existing society. He, therefore, main¬ 
tained that “What is now called the nature of woman 
is an eminently artificial thing—the result of forced 
repression in some directions, unnatural stimulation 
in others. . . . Men with that inability to recognize 
their own work which distinguishes the unanalytic 
mind, indolently believe that the tree grows itself in 
the way they have made it grow, and that it would 
die if one half of it were not kept in a vapour bath 
and the other half in the snow.”* 

He further observed, “that uptil now we had the 
morality of submission and that of chivalry; but the 
time has come for the morality of justice.”* Hence 
the first steps in the direction of the theoretical equa¬ 
lity of women were taken in the latter part of the 
19th century. 

Emergence of Two Schools of Thought 

With a view to give a scientific basis to the con¬ 
cept of the equality of man and woman, biologists, 
psychologists and sociologists organized investigatory 
studies in their respective spheres. Their extensive 
research led them to conclude that man and woman 
exhibited certain different traits. However, they dif¬ 
fered among themselves regarding the generative fac¬ 
tor of these, distinct traits. They were hence divided 
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into two schools of thought. The first school held 
the view that biological differences of man and wo¬ 
man resulted in differences in their respective psycho¬ 
logical traits. They, therefore, declared that woman’s 
role in society should be so determined as would give 
full scope to her for the enrichment of her specific 
psychological traits. The exponents of the second 
school of thought, though they recognized certain 
traits in woman as distinct from those of man, did 
not consider them of any decisive importance. They 
held the view that the present social environment in 
which woman lives and the cultural pattern provided 
by that environment and not biological differences 
can explain the differences in the traits of man and 
those of woman. 

Thus while all those outstanding thinkers were 
agreed on the principle that both women and men 
should have equal status and, further, that both 
should be provided with equal opportunities for de¬ 
veloping their personalities, they differed among 
themselves regarding the question of the nature of 
the function of woman. 

The Biological School 

Havelock Ellis, Sigmund Freud, Schienfield and 
others have been the representatives of the biological 
school. Havelock Ellis assigns equal status of wo¬ 
men but as he declared it is ‘equivalence and not equa¬ 
lity in the sense of identity with which we are con- 
cemed.’ 11 Women has special functions to perform in 
life because of her specific psychological and biologi¬ 
cal traits and resultant specific needs. According to 
Freud there are fundamental psychological differences 
in the two sexes. He remarks, “When we attempt to 
reduce them further, we find masculinity vanishing 
into activity and feminity into passivity’.' Scheinfield 
thinks that ‘for women to want to do everything that 
men do is not merely a futile aim but an unfair one. 
Men cannot do everything women can do not the least 
of which is having babies and launching them safely 
into the world.’” He, therefore says ‘*We must not 
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only acknowledge the existence of two strains of cul¬ 
tural influence, one flowing from women, the other 
from men, but we must realize that both are surely 
needed and should be developed to their fullest 
extent.”" 

As these theories were being propounded, ano- 
other technique to determine the different aptitudes 
or capacities of both the sexes through intelligence 
test was found. L. M. Terman and C. C. Miles in¬ 
ferred that “Women evinced a distinctive interest in 
domestic affairs and in aesthetic objects and occupa¬ 
tion; they distinctly prefer more sedentary and indoor 
occupations and occupations more directly ministra- 
tive, particularly to the young, the helpless, the dis¬ 
tressed.”” The differences are also revealed in emo¬ 
tional dispositions. “Women express themselves as 
more compassionate and sympathetic, more timid, 
more fastidious and aesthetically sensitive, more emo¬ 
tional in general and more expressive of the emotions, 
considered several moralists, yet admit in themselves 
more weakness in emotional control and (less) in 
physique.” 1 * 

These definite traits characterising woman ex¬ 
press themselves in the educational field in the form 
of special interest felt by her in particular subjects. 

The girls feel interested in literature, history, 
music, and drawing. They exhibit in general very 
little liking for mathematics, science or classics. 
Hence according to this school of thought, the task 
of democracy should be to give full scope to woman 
for the development of these aptitudes. If the mater¬ 
nal traits predominate in woman, society should pro¬ 
vide her full opportunities for the development of 
those traits. And, further, those traits and aptitudes 
should not be considered inferior to those specific ones 
possessed by man. In occupations women still prefer 
work like tending the sick and injured or teaching, 
to being an engineer or a politician. 

This view, in short, implies that there are defi¬ 
nite fixed traits and hence fixed functions of women 
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and that they should therefore cultivate capacity for 
the efficient discharge of those functions. 

Differences due to Cultural Factors—Views of the 
Second School 

In contrast to this view, there is another and 
different view held by the second school of thought 
on the problem. The exponents of this view, though 
they recognize the difference between the traits of 
woman and man, do not trace it to biological differ¬ 
ences between sexes. They declare that the existing 
different specific traits of man and woman are the 
product of the existing social environment in which 
they live as well as of the cultural pattern prevail¬ 
ing to-day. 

L. B. Pekin 

L. B. Pekin, while assessing the difference mani¬ 
fested in interest shown by man and woman for cer¬ 
tain subjects, concludes “Our enquiry has not imbued 
us with any conviction that there are clear and ascer¬ 
tained differences between the two sexes on which 
an educational policy may readily be based .’” 5 

Helen B. Thompson 

Helen B. Thompson in her experiments for mea¬ 
suring aptitudes of about a hundred college students 
observes that ‘The point to be emphasised as the out¬ 
come of this study is that according to our present 
light the psychological differences of sex seem to be 
largely due not to difference of average capacity nor 
to difference in the type of mental activity but to dif¬ 
ferences in the social influence brought to bear on 
the developing individual from early infancy to adult 
years. The question of the future development of 
the intellectual life of women is one of the social ne¬ 
cessities and ideals rather than of the inborn psycho¬ 
logical characteristics of sex.“ 

Margaret Mead 

Margaret Mead, the wellknown Anthropologist 
while studying different culture patterns, found that 
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differences in aptitudes, interests and tastes in two 
sexes depend more on the valuation attributed to by 
a specific culture pattern. She, therefore, stands for 
greater flexibility in the division of labour between 
the two sexes. As she observes, “If we are to achieve 
a richer culture, rich in contrasting values, we must 
recognise the whole gamut of human potentialities, 
and so weave a less arbitrary fabric, one in which each 
diverse human gift will find a fitting place.”” 

C. C. North 

C. C. North, while making a study of the princi¬ 
ple of social differences, also makes a study of sex and 
social differences. He holds the view that different 
traits are to be found in both sexes, but feels that 
"The psychic differences usually observed between 
the sexes are, in fact, differences also observed bet¬ 
ween the members of the same sex. Because of this 
fact to regard feminity and masculinity as two exclu¬ 
sive types of psychic manifestations, to one of which 
every person must strictly conform, is to neglect 
evident facts of human nature .” 14 

As the society approves of certain things and 
condemns certain other things, “There comes to be 
recognised a set of qualities which each sex demands 
in the other, and they are conventionalized and lifted 
into a place of consummate importance in the social 
minds .”" 1 

Hence, if in the society such a fixed division of 
qualities is not made, then those specific qualities will 
not develop. He feels that if in a society in which 
physical force governs, those who are strongest will 
rule. If the ruling class appreciates the mental qua¬ 
lities, then those who are mentally capable will be 
recognized as the highest type of individuals. 

George Seward 

George Seward attributes a great amount of the 
sex differences to social factors. He expresses the 
view that “If in place of the artifact of social sex 
role, there were substituted the opportunity for each 
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individual to develop his potentialities, without re¬ 
gard to sex, we should expect to have a richer society 
in which each member felt free to follow his parti¬ 
cular bent without being branded, ‘masculine’ or 
‘feminine ’. 11 

While discussing the differences in intellectual 
capacities among the sexes, he remarks that whatever 
•disparity exists is due to the differential treatment 
meted out to man and woman by the society. He, 
therefore, feels that “The greater freedom and inde¬ 
pendence granted to the male in our society induce 
a more objective and impersonal curiosity about the 
world which finds expression in geography, history, 
general science and mathematics. The more shelter¬ 
ed life of girls, on the other hand leads to pre-occu¬ 
pation with domestic affairs.” 1 * 

He, therefore, concludes that the differences of 
capacities or interests among the sexes seem to have 
little if any biological basis, and hence, “Men and 
women should be given equal opportunities to achieve 
as individuals without regard to sex.” 1 ' 

Regarding the nature of occupations preferred 
by women it is observed “that the division of labour 
between the sexes is the result of existing local condi¬ 
tions and traditions rather than of psychological sex 
differences ... in face of the evident national differ¬ 
ences it can be hardly maintained that women’s pro¬ 
fessional choices are the outcome of innate sex char¬ 
acteristics it would otherwise be difficult to under¬ 
stand why for instance British women should have 
less interest in finance than their American sisters 
or why the medical profession should appeal so more 
to woman in Britain than to woman in U.S.”“ 

Joseph Folsom 

We will refer finally to the views of Joseph Fol¬ 
som on the controversy before we close our survey 
on the problem of differences in sexes. Folsom be¬ 
lieves that there may be genuine differences between 
the average members of the two sexes but they would 
be much less than the differences between the indi* 
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viduals of the same sex. He, therefore, declares that 
“The principle of freedom also demands more than 
a mere balancing or equalising of the two sexes. It 
requires that each person be given a choice from the 
full range of occupations, social roles and other op¬ 
portunities of which he or she is personally capable. 
It is not satisfied to give the sexes equally green pas¬ 
tures; it removes the fence between the pastures .”* 1 

We have now completed our survey of some of 
the important views of leading writers on women’s 
character and role in society. The theory that bio¬ 
logy determines psychological traits and thereby 
functions leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
woman’s primary role is that of mother and of home¬ 
maker. 

On the other hand the greater participation of 
women in extra-domestic activities more particularly 
after the two world wars has proved that certain psy¬ 
chological traits develop when certain types of op¬ 
portunities are made accessible to individuals. There 
are no fixed, inherent, immutable psychological traits 
determined by the biological factor of sex. 

Ill 

REACTIONARY IDEOLOGY — NAZI GERMANY, 
THE U.S.A. AND THE U.S.S.R. 

New Reactionary Ideology in Nazi Germany 

The new danger of the subordinating of woman 
to man on the basis of functional division (theoreti¬ 
cally derived from their biological difference) became 
an actual fact in Nazi Germany. Further, in recent 
times, even in advanced democratic countries a reac¬ 
tionary tendency is gaining ground, which tends to 
restrict woman’s spheres of activity and justifies it¬ 
self by means of reactionary undemocratic concep¬ 
tions. In Soviet Union, too, legislation has been en¬ 
acted which puts a premium on child bearing, res¬ 
tricts the freedom of divorce, and glorifies the role 
of mother. 
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The glorification of the motherhood role of wo¬ 
man signifies that a retrograde movement has begun 
in democratic as well as socialist countries. 

The Nazi leaders emphasised that marriage 
should be the ideal of woman. According to Herr 
Hitler, Women’s work was to be restricted to “her 
husband, her family, her children and her home.”” 

Education in Nazi Germany had for its aim phy¬ 
sical fitness, spiritual worth and lastly intellectual 
sharpness. As Hitler declared, “The aim of feminine 
education unalterably has to be future mother.”” 

Consequently in Germany, the number of women 
medical students was reduced to only ten percent of 
the total number. Further, even if they became doc¬ 
tors, they were not allowed to practice.” Women 
lawyers, women teachers and professors met the same 
fate as women doctors. 

All efforts were made in Nazi Germany to make 
marriage an attractive career. Marriage loans were 
given, even an unmarried mother was respected and 
persons with a large number of children paid a smal¬ 
ler amount of tax to the government. 

In order that home became the only centre of 
activity for women, the campaign against employed 
women was vigorously carried on. It was declared 
that: 

“Job will not bring happiness near 

The Home alone is your proper sphere.”® 

The status of women in Nazi Germany was thus 
considerably lowered. All women’s organizations 
were disbanded. Kirkpatric sums up the position 
of women under the Nazi regime thus: “The Nazi 
inclination is to fit all women into a single mould on 
the assumption of a universal maternal feeling and 
wifely docility . . . The most serious difficulty with 
the Nazi analysis is the incompatibility of womanly 
type with the hard realities of economic existence.”” 

In the U.S.A. 

In the United States of America, the land of ad¬ 
vanced capitalist democracy, the theory of the mother- 
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hood role of woman is being subtly spread also. It is 
no doubt that the state officially does not prohibit 
woman from taking up a job. Also “Back to Home” 
Movement is not officially propagated. But slowly sug¬ 
gestions are thrown through literature and the press 
that the motherhood role is far more important than 
any other role for women. 

In the U.S.A. woman’s place is however less ex¬ 
clusively confined to home and there is a significant 
tendency among high school girls to talk of taking up 
jobs after graduation rather than “just marrying and 
settling down”. As observed by Ethel Mannin, “The 
war gave to woman double freedom—the freedom to 
emerge from their homes and make careers for them¬ 
selves in the outside world and the moral freedom 
of ‘the right to live one’s own life’ for which the 
feminists had been crying for generations.”*' 

Though both sexes mix freely in all spheres of 
life, separate magazines for women occupy no mean 
place in the U.S.A. The conception underlying this 
is based on the assumption of differences in the in¬ 
terests of both sexes. Advertisement columns in 
those magazines appeal to her specially feminine emo¬ 
tions. As Viola Klein observes, “There is a flourish¬ 
ing department exclusively for woman assuming as 
of old, that they are interested chiefly or only in 
clothes, make-up, needle work, cookery and roman¬ 
tic love.”" 

Even in literature the trend is noticed. Folsom 
cites the instance of Moss Hart’s play “Lady in the 
Dark”. The heroine is an able business-woman who 
suffers from nervous tensions. When she falls in love 
with a male competitor, marries him and hands over 
the leadership to him, everything ends happily.” 

The ideal American college girl is described as 
one who puts marriage before a career and “A num¬ 
ber of articles have appeared in the more serious po¬ 
pular magazines recently presenting the experiences 
of woman who have had jobs and than retired to the 
home to live more happily thereafter.”" Even in 
newspapers the publicity headline runs such as: 
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“Career or Marriage ? Filmstar gives up fame 

and $100,000 a year. 

With the rider when it comes to a choice a 
woman will always decide on a home.”" 

Further a woman working outside is depicted as 
unreal and greater stress is now being laid on the 
theory that woman should give up her specialised 
extra-domestic interests whenever they interfere with 
her husband’s comforts in any way. 

The consequence of all these trends is that wo¬ 
man is faced with two dilemmas. The society juri¬ 
dically provides for equal opportunity to participate 
in the outside work. Further there is dire necessity 
of going out for earning but society still glorifies the 
role of a housewife. The connotation of the word 
“Career” is so unwelcome to the people that even 
working women themselves are fighting shy of dec¬ 
laring that they are earning. 

Even the girls who are studying find that a re¬ 
putation of brain “killed them socially. One evidence 
of a work camp of boys and girls is noted when the 
director told a capable girl to slow down to keep peace 
in the group.”® 

So naturally as the author of “Women’s Two 
Roles” observes “The other two feminine roles—that 
of the hard working house-wife and that of the lady 
of the Salon-continue to thrive together in the minds 
both of men and innumerable women and this confu¬ 
sion brings a great deal of unreality into the life plans 
of young girls. While woman’s external conditions of 
life have changed drastically, the ideal picture of her 
future is still visualized by the young girl as if these 
changes have never happened.”" 

This new development proves that, though 
woman officially or legally is not subordinate to man 
in the U.S.A., a psychological atmosphere favourable 
for the restricting of woman to the motherhood ideal 
and the domestic field is being slowly created in that 
country. 
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Reactionary Tendencies in the U.S.S.R. 

We will next refer to the position of woman in 
the U.S.S.R. According to Lenin, the problem of real 
and complete emancipation of woman was bound up 
with the proletarian class struggle and the establish¬ 
ment of the socialist society. He also remarked that 
“There can be no real mass movement without 
women.” 8 ' 

After the overthrow of the Czarist state and the 
establisment of a worker’s state in 1917 in Russia, 
“Women were freed from the oppression and repres¬ 
sion of the home, subject neither to father nor to hus¬ 
band, free to assert themselves as human being, co¬ 
equal, morally, socially, politically with men.” 88 

The Russian women enjoy the same facilities and 
equality with men in the spheres of education, pay¬ 
ment for work, rest, leisure and social insurance. Mar¬ 
riage, being devoid of economic consideration in the 
Soviet Union, is truly companionate. Moreover, the 
increasing socialization of the important but time 
consuming home services has contributed greatly to 
realise greater and greater leisure for woman. Divorce 
being made easy and the registration of marriage be¬ 
ing not obligatory, woman experiences a deep feel¬ 
ing of freedom. Birth control and abortions were 
also made legal. Further, children bom out of wed¬ 
lock enjoyed the same social privileges and legal 
rights as did those of wedded parents and both pa¬ 
rents were made responsible for their upbringing. 
The Soviet Union also successfully fought against 
prostitution. As Hilary Newitt describes, “Prostitu¬ 
tion in the U.S.S.R. had been reduced to such a mini¬ 
mum that as a social problem it is already consid¬ 
ered to be disposed of..”“ There are no closed pro¬ 
fessions in the Soviet Union. 

The illustration of this country shows what social 
revolution can achieve. But the recent tendency de¬ 
veloping there makes us a little perturbed. The Soviet 
government under its subsequent bureaucratic lead¬ 
ership has enacted legislation which signifies grave 
deviations from the old true socialist conception of 
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woman’s freedom and has curtailed the right of Soviet 
women. State rewards granted to mothers for proli¬ 
fic breeding can only be strongly condemned.® Fur¬ 
ther the responsibility of looking after the children 
bom out of the wedlock has been shifted from the 
father to either the state or the mother. The maga¬ 
zines propagate the value of motherhood and declare 
that “The woman who has no children deserves our 
pity. She misses the full glory of life.”" These sub¬ 
sequent legislations in the Soviet Union create a fear 
that the higher gains of the social revolution may 
be slowly lost. Regarding the new trend, Maurice 
Hindus remarks: “It was therefore not merely mo¬ 
rality or good taste or the sudden solicitude for the 
health of women as the official pronouncement had 
proclaimed but also history, sociology, politics, imme¬ 
diate expediency and far reaching national aims 
which brought a sudden and decisive halt to the sex 
freedom which the revolution had originally enun¬ 
ciated and glorified.”" 

Forces Operating Behind the Reactionary Ideology 

Social thinkers, all over the world, have been 
attempting to discover the causes of the recent growth 
of the new harmful trend in all these countries. They 
are attempting to trace the causes of this regressive 
tendency the main feature of which is to stress the 
motherhood role of woman. They hold the view that 
there are two main reasons for the growth of this 
tendency, one the economic and the other, the exi¬ 
gency of war preparation. They declare that in a 
number of countries, the economic and social systems 
are in crisis and hence they cannot assure jobs to all 
citizens. Therefore, they say, it becomes necessary 
to exclude a section of them from employment. Wo¬ 
men are marked out for this purpose. As Seward 
observes. “By confusing women’s biological functions 
with their social role and maintaining male mono¬ 
poly in the world of achievement, in it has been pos¬ 
sible to keep half the population from competing for 
the insuffifficient jobs available.”" 
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Even in 1841, in England, a deputation of work¬ 
ing men waited upon Gladstone and pressed for the 
gradual withdrawal of all female labour on the ground 
that “Home, its care and its employment, is woman’s 
true sphere." 11 Thus even workers did not desire 
that women should compete with them in the labour 
market. 

The second reason for the recent propaganda 
against woman’s taking to outside work is military. 
Modern wars demand a huge population to recruit 
from, “and for the purpose of raising a big population 
it is necessary to turn women away from public life 
and back to the home. It must also make abortion and 
dissemination of birth control knowledge an offence, so 
that the prime function of woman is as breeder and 
of Man as soldier.” 4 * 

In Nazi Germany, these two trends gathered 
great strength. As observed by Kirkpatric, “In na¬ 
tions as in individuals unconscious motives lie buried 
under protests and rationalizations, German popula¬ 
tion policies express a conscious desire for military 
strength as a means to elbow room. It is probable 
that German mothers are not going through the ago¬ 
nies of child birth to solve the woman’s problem but 
rather to provide a militant tribal group with can¬ 
non fodder for a world cataclysm. 

Thus our survey of the position of woman as de¬ 
termined by three different types of states viz: Fas¬ 
cist, democratic capitalist and Soviet, reveals 
that the deepening economic crisis and the exigen-' 
cies of war preparations appear to be the basic rea¬ 
sons in democratic countries to-day for the emergence 
of the theory that woman’s place is in home. In the 
Soviet Union it appears to be more due to exigencies' 
of war. • This reversal of attitude makes one sceptical 
of the future of that land. It raises a question as. tc 
whether the revolution is failing to that extent, in one 
of its objectives viz. complete equality and freedom- 
for woman. But as Seward observes, “Unless the eco- 
nomic structure reverts to capitalism, we need not 
fear a .towering of woman’s status:”** 

W18 
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If this new reactionary ideology thrives, the 
gains of femininism achieved in the previous period 
will be endangered. Ethel Mannin has correctly 
drawn attention to the danger. She observes: "All 
that the long-drawn out fight of the Suffrage Move¬ 
ment achieved for women, all that the Great War 
made possible for them at its own bitter price, will 
be swept away in a few month if Fascism comes to 
this country and women will have no say in the mat¬ 
ter and allowed, no protest.’” 0 

As Folsom remarks, even in democratic countries 
"Neo-familism, cultivated by the schools and colleges. 
Can be used through upper class prestige and adroit 
publicity to bring into disrepute the movement for 
equal opportunity and thus prepare the way for a 
resubjection of women.”" 


IV 

NEW REACTION IN INDIA 

New Reactionary Ideology in India 

•India is also not free from such dangers. Reac¬ 
tionary social forces are daily gathering strength and 
preaching the cult of "revivalism” in the country. A 
number of our national leaders who are in the Cabi¬ 
nets, nf; the Central and State Governments also hold 
and propagate the reactionary view that woman's 
sphere of activities is home and her basic function 
is child-bearing and child-rearing. Woman’s freedom 
is threatened from both these quarters. 

This was revealed in the discussion on Hindu 
Code .Bill when Prime Minister Nehru declared that 
the Government will stand or fall by the Hindu Code 
BilL But immediately after this, he went on to say 
that the bill should be referred to a committee, repre¬ 
sentative of all opinions for modification and adjust¬ 
ment." This shows the degree of pressure exerted 
by the forces of social reaction. 

B. ; G\ Kher, while introducing the Bill for the 
recognition of the S.N.D.T. Women’s University, gave 
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expression to his view on women’s functions. He 
declared, “To my mind, the ordering of home, the 
bringing up of children, the bringing to the home the 
best possible help which modern achievements can 
provide, require not merely the greatest intellectual 
effort but the most sustained effort of service, that 
infinite capacity for taking pains, which amounts to 
genius. These are spheres where woman excels. She 
is peculiarly fitted for this task, although I hold the 
view that occupations like cooking and domestic ar¬ 
rangements should also be undertaken by men in 
order to convince women that we do not attach any 
stigma or inferiority to these occupations.”'" 

The same attitude is revealed in the statement 
of Shri Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Indian 
Republic, on the problem of woman’s function. In 
his address at the Convocation of Prayag Mahila Vid- 
.yapith, he observed that he considered the work with¬ 
in the sphere of family to be more important than in 
the offices and factories and this work could be only 
done by women. He further remarked that the sup¬ 
reme freedom for a woman meant that she should un¬ 
dertake full responsibility to mould the physical mo¬ 
ral and mental character of the new generation. The 
President finally declared that “We have to bring 
about such changes in our social structures as may 
remove the obstacles from the path of women and 
provide them with necessary facilities for their un¬ 
fettered progress.”" 

The view that woman’s fundamental sphere of 
life activity is domestic was also revealed when the 
Delhi University recently issued an order that mar¬ 
ried women should be discounted from becoming tea¬ 
chers in Colleges. “The Indian Review” remarked 
on this thus: “The University authorities’ explana¬ 
tion that married women could not be expected to 
give undivided attention to the profession and the 
University would have to safeguard itself against the 
eventuality of several women teachers taking mater¬ 
nity leave simultaneously has been regarded as more 
sinister than, the order itself as it has produced an 
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argument to ban women’s employment in any pro¬ 
fession.’”" 

Shri Rajagopalachari, while arguing on the pro¬ 
blem of appointment of women to Government posts, 
remarked that though individual cases on merit 
should be considered, “looking after home may be 
woman’s best career. 

General Cariappa’s advice to women that they 
should not waste time in Colleges and the emphatic 
declaration of Mr. H. P. Mody, the then Governor of 
U.P., that military training is not necessary for girls 
since it is against all civilized concepts of woman’s 
place in society, exhibit the same trend. 

All these tendencies along with the continuous 
emphasis on home science and domestic craft, 
wifely duties and career coming in the way of house¬ 
wife’s function, are all leading to the new subordi¬ 
nation of women. 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the 
fact that women themselves become prey to 
this subtle approach. On the one hand, con¬ 
ditions for outdoor work and life are being 
set in while on the other hand, motherhood 
and housewife’s duties are glorified. This naturally 
create a doubt in the mind of a modern woman. She 
wants to work and build up a career. She does not 
want to neglect proper duties as a mother or a wife 
but the society condemns a married woman with a 
career. All this subtle propaganda is done in the ma¬ 
gazines in special columns for “how to look beautiful” 
or “how to please the husband” or “How to decorate 
your home”. Radio through its women’s programme 
also emphasises the same point. Naturally in such 
an atmosphere an earning woman is not happy with 
her life. The emphasis on household duties and mo¬ 
therhood-ideal (of course for the upper classes) is a 
new form of anti-feminist attack. 

All this unfolds the danger threatening the pre¬ 
servation of what equality and freedom the Indian 
women have gained as a result or the great efforts of 
social reformers, of the powerful national democratic 
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movement as well as of the endeavour of women’s 
own organizations in the past decades. 

As the editor of the “Indian Social Reformer” has 
remarked, “Everything that the Indian Republic has 
set as its ideal, points to giving women the freedom 
and opportunity to make choice, according to indivi¬ 
dual feeling. The reactionary element is seeking to 
force the issue and has raised the slogan of the home, 
hoping to build on the prejudices of men. It is the 
thin end of the wedge and as such it should be reject¬ 
ed with force.” 52 

Two Adversaries of Indian Woman 

Indian woman’s future is linked up on the one 
hand with the struggle which she puts up against the 
reactionary forces as well as the institutions like joint 
family, caste, prostitution, and others; also against 
the social evils like child marriage, permanent widow¬ 
hood, exorbitant marriage expenses, absence of educa¬ 
tion for the mass of women, insufficient property 
rights and others. On the other hand, it depends on 
how she fights the new reaction which has appeared 
in the garb of science and progress and which is all 
the more dangerous because it is disguised, 

Thus the exponents of the theory of the special 
functions of the two sexes propagate only a new jus¬ 
tification for the subordination of women, Folsom 
while discussing the institution of family brings out 
this fact thus: “Democracy requires justice and equa¬ 
lity not only between races, nations and classes but 
between two most basic divisions of mankind, men 
and women... .But although our social values have 
been changed in this direction, and sex equality has 
come to be regarded as desirable, the forces of reac¬ 
tion have found new weapons for a last ditch resist¬ 
ance and possible counter-revolution. These weapons 
are fashioned in the image of science. They consist of 
two pseudo-scientific arguments. The first is that so¬ 
cial sex equality even if desirable is impossible be¬ 
cause of the biological differences between the 
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Tasks Before Progressove Forces 

The progressive forces in the modern society 
have, therefore, to fight two adversaries. The tradi¬ 
tional and orthodox group which is still firmly entren¬ 
ched in many vital spheres of social life and which 
offers resistance to the complete establishment of even 
formal equality is the first enemy. The second enemy 
is composed of pseudo-scientific opponents who res¬ 
trict the field of social participation of women on the 
ground of biological differences of man and woman. 
Women’s organizations, as we have seen, have been 
so far relatively passive. The womanhood in India 
has rather gained its present status more through the 
efforts of enlightened males than as a result of its own 
activity. But now with the emergence of the new 
danger, viz., the increasing propagation of the view 
of the functional differentiation not only in India, but 
all over the world, if women’s organizations fail to 
come to grip with these problems, there is a strong 
possibility of the Indian women losing the freedoms 
and rights they have gained so far. 

Further, as the danger of the ideology of function¬ 
al division arises as a result of either war exigencies 
or economic crisis or both, Indian woman’s future gets 
inevitably linked up with the creation of a type of 
society, where these calamities disappear. In short, 
Indian woman can really develop her personality 
freely only when the social structure which breeds 
war and unemployment is destroyed. 

V 

EPILOGUE 


Wither Woman ? 

We have now arrived at our journey’s end. 

To sum up, 

We studied in brief the history of the deteriorat¬ 
ing position of women in the pre-British period, from 
the Vedic Age to the Muslim and the Maratha Age. 
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We also witnessed how the values and the social ins¬ 
titutions sustained by those values, of ancient and 
medieval Indian Society, both Hindu and Muslim* 
conspired to bring about this process of deterioration 
of the status of women in social life. 

We have observed how a new socio-economic 
epoch and an ideological revolution were adumbrated 
in India during the British period which generated 
socio-economic forces and intellectual currents re¬ 
sulting in the great movement for securing equality 
for women. 

We also assessed the role of various factors, eco¬ 
nomic, political, educational, social and ideological in 
advancing the cause of the emancipation of women. 

We also portrayed the changes experienced by- 
women in her life after India secured Independence, 
and pointed out the problems which Indian woman¬ 
hood has been confronted with and the new types of 
dangers which have been threatening to thwart the 
realization of their real equality. 

What practical lessons can we draw from this co* 
lourful and stormy history of the Indian Women ? 
Significance of the New Constitution 

The Constitution of the Republic of the Indian 
Union with its proclamation of equality of man and 
woman and also through its numerous sections on 
fundamental rights and directive principles has finally 
closed a chapter in Indian social" life lasting for mil* 
lenia and founded on feudal and pre-feudal value 
systems and social outlooks which branded woman 
as unequal and inferior to man. In fact it has pro¬ 
claimed the ushering of a new era wherein woman 
will be treated as equal of man in all spheres of life 
as a citizen of the Indian Union. 

It is indeed a great proclamation—a proclama* 
tion which ends an old era and declares the princi¬ 
ples on which to usher in new era. It is a blueprint 
which has however to be actualized. 

For, it is one thing to enunciate a principle and 
it is another to actualize it in real life. Be Jure 
rights and freedoms do not necessarily mean that 
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those rights and freedoms are actually realized. Those 
rights and freedoms could be actualized only by a 
.very stern, active, ceaseless and conscious struggle 
guided by a very clear and comprehensive 
perspective. 

Practical Problems 

Indian Womanhood is at crossroads. 

She has to counteract the reactionary feudal for¬ 
ces, whose deadweight is still enormous. She has to 
evolve economic, political, social, educational and 
cultural institutions which would assure in concrete 
form the equal status of woman and also would pro¬ 
vide her unfettered and full opportunities to parti¬ 
cipate as free citizens in the life of society. 

(1) In. the Occupational Field — 

• In the occupational and general economic field, 
the position of woman is still extremely miserable 
and vulnerable. The economic policy adumbrated by 
the Government of Indian Union, through its Five 
Year Plans have still not basically altered the occu¬ 
pational and economic position of woman. Nay, it is 
tending to create an economic order, wherein the 
contradictions and gulf between the propertied class¬ 
es and the propertiless masses are sharpening and 
widening, wherein the ability of the extant control¬ 
lers of the economic life to provide employment is 
decreasing and as a result of which the scope for rapid 
expansion of new and gainful occupational opportu¬ 
nities is narrowing down. This phenomenon is very 
alarming. As Schmalhausen puts it: “The most im¬ 
portant fact in life is a job, with a sense of security 
... .And isn’t there the closest relationship between 
the economic situation and the problems of sex and 
love and marriage and children ?”“ and further, “Let 
us borrow a few picturesque terms from psychiatry 
and psychopathology, and determine for ourselves 
whether, they do or do not fit the case of Capitalist 
Civilization. Can any one deny whether he surveys 
North .America or South America, Europe or Asia, 
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that millions of adult men and women, in the Orient 
hs in the Occident are suffering from anxiety neuro¬ 
sis? Can anyone mention a more pervasive and 
gnawing factor in the production of the symptoms that 
constitute the clinical syndrome labelled anxiety neu¬ 
rosis, than the loss of a job and the continuing wret¬ 
ched fear of not regaining one, or what comes to the 
same thing, the impending sense that the so-called se¬ 
curity of to-day will be shattered by the insecurity 
of tomorrow or the day after, without a doubt, thanks 
to the economic earthquake that is shaking to its foun¬ 
dation,_the whole complex fabric of man’s com¬ 

mercial civilisation ?”“ 

The lack and insecurity of jobs has a double sig¬ 
nificance for woman. It perpetuates her old economic 
dependence and resultant social and cultural subordi¬ 
nation. And, further, it makes her a cheap tool in 
the hands of the employers to depress the* general 
wage structure of the working class as a whole. We 
have already observed how women are paid less than 
men for the same type of work in a number of enter- 
prizes in India. 

Indian Womanhood shall have to seriously ana¬ 
lyse the economic system that is creating these con¬ 
ditions. She shall have to locate the socio-economic 
and political forces which attempt to bolster up this 
system. 

Indian Womanhood—an overwhelming majority 
of it—is confronted with a very serious problem, on 
the clarification of which, the achievement of her real 
emancipation depends. Can the Capitalist system 
(even of a Mixed Variety) in India provide to Indian 
women unfettered and expanding economic opportu¬ 
nities ? This is the primary basis on which her social 
and cultural freedom and development can evolve? 
If the answer is in the negative—and it is in the ne¬ 
gative,—she has to align with all the forces which 
are striving to change the extant capitalist social or¬ 
der. Just as during the British period, woman had 
to ally with all the anti-imperialist forces to secure 
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her various rights, after Independence, she has to ally 
with all the genuine socialist forces to combat and 
overthrow all those forces which perpetuate and de¬ 
fend the capitalist system. 

This is a fundamental and a crucial issue con¬ 
fronting woman. Her real emancipation is bound up 
with this battle for a real socialist social order. 

(2) In the Social Sphere: 

In the social sphere, woman’s position in real life 
is still extremely horrible. The feudal and pre-feudal 
authoritarian social institutions still continue to keep 
their iron grip over woman. Barbarous treatment of 
women still persists in all its fury. The authorita¬ 
rian patriarchal family, caste and other institutional 
mores and practices are still continuing their subtle 
tortures with enormous intensity. As observed ear¬ 
lier, even after a decade of independence, child mar¬ 
riages persist, widows tragic plight is still nearly the 
same, the old custom of purchase of bride continues. 
Nay all those practices which make the life of the In¬ 
dian woman a constant hell persists. The suicide in¬ 
cidents, the records of the women welfare institu¬ 
tions and rescue homes, still tell the same grim tale 
of torment and suffering. Further how much suffer¬ 
ing goes unrecorded? Authoritarian pro-male values 
still shape the life of the large majority of women. 

A systematic crusade against these atrocities, 
reaching out to every region, city, town, village, loca¬ 
lity, chawl and home, requires to be launched if 
the victims are to be saved'and if this all pervading 
oppressive and stifling institutional and ideological 
cobweb has to be cleared off. 

Just as during the British period, women picket¬ 
ed liquor and foreign shops, organized processions 
and demonstrations against the British rulers and fa¬ 
ced lathis, bullets and machine-guns and further uni¬ 
ted themselves into various organizations, so now a 
new battle against social reaction and oppression has 
to be launched to destroy the Frankenstien of social 
practices based on old feudal and pre-feudal religious, 
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caste and family values. This is indeed a difficult 
struggle, a far more bitter and intense struggle than 
picketing a liquor or a foreign shop, even more heroic 
battle than that of facing the bullets of the foreign 
rulers. It is a battle to storm the citadel of home and 
the cloistered surrounding of ‘In-Group’ kinsmen, a 
battle against the reactionary elements of ‘we- 
Groups’. It means dragging out into public, those so¬ 
cial evils which are hiding in domestic and caste bur- 
khas and squash them. But, for a successful eradica¬ 
tion of all these evils social movements and action have 
to be organized by women themselves. 

How is these to be implemented ? 

(1) The Indian women shall have to evolve 
their own organizations on the basis of a chawl, a 
building, a moholla, a locality, a ward, a village, a 
town, a city, a taluka, a district, a zone, a province 
and this on a nation-wide scale. 

(2) These organizations shall have to function in 
a totally different manner than those which are func¬ 
tioning today. They shall have to form committees to 
register all those oppressive activities that are prac¬ 
tised on women within their areas, to locate those for¬ 
ces which perpetuate these practices, to hold local and 
wider conferences to expose these forces and to ini¬ 
tiate various types of campaigns and,struggles to com¬ 
bat, to defeat and to crush these forces. They shall 
have to utilize all the legal and other facilities which 
are available to fight these reactionary forces and pro¬ 
tect the victims of these forces. They shall have also 
to put into operation all those techniques and meth¬ 
ods which she has learnt during the struggle for In- 
depenence on this front. Nay, it will demand from 
women leaders and women fighters great suffering, 
sacrifice and heroism. Further it will require a 
vision and an understanding on their part to link all 
this agitation and struggle with the wider struggles 
of the Indian people against all reactionary forces of 
the Indian society. 

It is unfortunate that an ovenvhelming section of 
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the extant women’s organizations have not seriously 
thought over these problems, nor have they taken to 
the road of such struggles. Instead, most of them con¬ 
centrate on small relief-work, or cultural programmes 
wherein dance, drama and music, which mostly popu¬ 
larize old feudal and pre-feudal values are performed. 
They organize celebrations which are predominantly 
based on old, feudal and religious values like Navrat- 
ri, Kevada Trij, Wadsavitri, Dusshera, Divali. Ganpati 
Chauth etc., which more than anything strengthen 
old sentiments of subordination of woman. They or¬ 
ganize Katha, Havans, and other ceremonial practices; 
Sathia competitions, Garba competitions. Competi¬ 
tions round singing marriage and other songs indicate 
the same trend. Even if some agitational movements 
are organized round some social ills, they are more 
in the nature of ineffflective, inane, verbal protest or 
a resolution imploring the Government to legislate 
against those ills. 

Unconsciously a large number of these institu¬ 
tions, instead of representing the true interests of 
women, and conducting struggles against the real 
evils which torment the women, become unfortunate¬ 
ly the vehicles and agencies of perpetuating old values 
which harm the basic interest of woman. 

Jack Belden in his monumental work, “China 
Shakes the World” has vividly portrayed how Chi¬ 
nese women evolved programmes’ activities and orga¬ 
nizations in every nook and corner of the Chinese ter¬ 
ritory, where revolution was on, to carry on active 
struggles against those reactionary forces which op¬ 
pressed women in various fields. His book will pro¬ 
vide a good clue to those women who want to elabor 
rate concrete measures and appropriate organizations 
to develop such struggles in India. 

A new, self-sacrificing, heroic, and ideologically 
well-equipped leadership has to be projected to under¬ 
take these social struggles. 

(3) In the Ideological Sphere 

In the ideological field, much has to be done. As 
observed earlier, women have to fight two ideological 
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currents — one old and the other a new one — which 
try to thwart their free development. 

The first current is composed of the old, feudal, 
and pre-feudal values and outlooks which still retain 
their hold over the minds of the overwhelming section 
of the Indian people and on which their numerous so¬ 
cial and cultural institutions are based. The dange¬ 
rous reactionary role of this current embodying these 
values and outlooks is considerably underestimated. 

This reactionary current composed of the above- 
mentioned values and outlooks is propagated by two 
methods: (1) The orthodox, old method, viz. assert¬ 
ing and spreading the values in their old crude forms; 
(2) a refined method of propagating and glorifying the 
same values by giving it a more sophisticated, mo¬ 
dernistic and rationalistic coloration. The Indian 
womanhood has to guard against this new justifica¬ 
tion of old values, which tries to appeal by wearing a 
new apparel of chauvinist glorification of the past 
Indian Culture and Values. 

A careful analysis of the content of the propagan¬ 
da which is carried on through radio, films, literature, 
press and journals (through their women’s 
and special pages) and oral agencies like Katha, Vara- 
ta, and others will reveal how this current is poison¬ 
ing the minds of women, is distorting their vision and 
is making them willing victims of their own chains. 

A systematic frontal attack based on a serious 
analysis of these ideological currents is absolutely 
necessary. 

Also a new ideological current, the second cur¬ 
rent, in the form of pseudo-scientific arguments in fa¬ 
vour of the concept that woman’s place is in the home 
has also to be confronted and effectively combated. 
The dangerous significance of this current has to be 
grasped from the beginning. 

Thus Indian Womanhood has to grapple with 
great intellectual and ideological tasks. Literature 
exposing these reactionary thought currents has to be 
created and extensively spread. Instead of devoting 
pages of the printed organs to such subjects as ‘How 
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to decorate one’s fingers or lips’, ‘How to evolve hair 
styles' or ‘How to prepare dishes’ modern Indian wo¬ 
man needs to discuss her fundamental problems from 
an equalitarian and democratic standpoint. She 
should not remain satisfied with a few sentimental 
portrayals of symptomatic hardships borne by this or 
that woman. She should launch a ceaseless intellec¬ 
tual strugle against the deeper causes which are res¬ 
ponsible for the excruciating miseries of the large 
bulk of the Indian womanhood. She should also dis¬ 
cuss the strategy, tactic, organizational forms, and 
types of methods which women should evolve to fight 
reactionary forces. All these require vigourous and 
extensive rational, intellectual movement which 
would sift the wheat from the chaff and, further, 
would enable the women’s organizations to expose 
reaction in any garb. 

In short an energetic campaign for exposing reac¬ 
tionary outlooks and ideologies which aim at perpetu¬ 
ating women’s subjection is the supreme need of the 
liberation movement of Indian woman. 

Need for a New Leadership 

How far Indian womanhood would be able to 
project a leadership which would realize these basic 
needs of the women’s emancipatory movement will 
determine the rate of advance of the movement. In¬ 
dian Womanhood is at cross roads. The path of real 
emancipation is indeed perilous. However, we bring 
this book to a close with a confident hope that the 
Indian Womanhood will project the historically 
needed leadership. 
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